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Art. 1.—Nineveh and its Remains: with an account of 
a visit to the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, and 
the Yezidis or Devil-worshippers, and an inquiry into 
the manners and arts of the ancient Assyrians; by 
Austen Henry Layarp, Esa., D.C.L. New-York: 
G. P. Putnam. 1849. 2 vols. 8vo. 


No portion of the earth’s surface, save Palestine, can 
vie in historical interest with that now almost desert plain, 
which, rising from the waters of the Persian Gulf and 
stretching north-westwardly along the mountains of Kur- 
distan, reaches to those of Armenia. Here it was that thé 
Lord God planted the Garden of Eden, bringing forth all 
manner 


“Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fruit ; 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue 

Appear’d, with gay enamel'd colors mix’d, 

On which the sun more glad impress’d his beams, 
Than in the fair ev’ning cloud or humid bow, 

When God hath show’r’d the earth: so lovely seem’d 
That landskip.” Par. Lost, b. iv. 


Here still flow on the Tigris and the Euphrates, named 
in Holy Writ (Gen. ii., 14,) as rivers of Eden. Their 
waters still fertilize a scil which, accurst though it be, will 
yet yield, even to rude and imperfect culture, a harvest of 

1 VOL. xvI.—Nno. 31. 
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an hundred fold. Here our first parents spent their brief 
hours of innocence, ere they had sinned and by their sin 


“ Brought death into the world and all our woe.” 


Here, too, driven from Eden, they wandered in sorrow, 
and tilled the earth in the sweat of their brow. .On this 
plain, when the waters of the Deluge had passed away, 
did the children of Noah, while yet of the same tongue, 
assemble together, and, forgetful of the power of God, say 
to each other: “Let us make a city and a tower, the top 
whereof may reach to heaven; and let us make our name 
famous before we be scattered abroad into all lands.” (Gen. 
xi., 4.) From this centre, when the Lord had confounded 
their speech and humbled their pride, did they go forth to 
people the entire earth. Here Nimrod became a mighty 
hunter before the Lord, and ruled over his fellow men. 
Here he built Babylon, afterwards so renowned in history. 
Flying from his face, or perhaps leaving at the general 
dispersion, Assur crossed the Tigris and gave his name to 
the eastern portion of the valley between that river and 
the mountains, founding Resen and Calah and Nineveh, 
known even in the days of Moses as the great city. 

For twenty centuries, as the Assyrian, the Babylonian, 
the Mede, the Persian and the Greek succeeded each other 
on the throne, the tributes and the spoils of surrounding 
nations were here lavishly squandered in every mode that 
could display the magnificence or perpetuate the memory 
of mighty sovereigns. Each seemed, with the land, to 
inherit the ambitious desire ef the builders of Babel. 
Each strove to found cities, to erect towers, to build walls 
and to raise structures, which neither man nor time nor 
the hand of heaven should destroy. For twenty centuries 
the work was pursued without intermission. Neither time 
nor wealth nor skill was spared. Nothing that man could 
do was left undone. Yet how vain and futile his mightiest 
effort! The decree went forth that Nineveh should be 
laid waste, and that Babylon should be as when God over- 
threw Sodom and Gomorrah. This plain, once filled with 
—— cities and countless villages, chequered with 

ruitful groves and cultivated fields, has become a wild 
deserted waste, over which the wandering Arab drives his 
flock in search of a precarious pasturage, and from which 
even he is forced to flee, as the grass withers under the 
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burning heat of summer. The towers and temples and 
palaces, rich in statuary and painting, and whose sides, 
glistening with gold and shining brass, reflected the daz- 
zling rays of the sun for leagues around, have all disap- 
peared. In their stead, a few mud-walled and thatch- 
roofed huts, pervious to wind «nd rain, may be seen clus- 
tering around some dilapidated Christian church of ancient 
times, or stand now tenantless where a few poverty-stricken 
families dared to dwell together, until the oppression of 
the Pasha or the cruelty of the Arabs drove them from the 
humble abode. It is only at the seats of government that 
we find any thing approaching the character of a city. 
Bagdad and Mosul are little more than vast accumulations 
of such huts, around a few rude stoné dwellings and 
churches. For ages the inhabitants have been ground to 
the dust by Turkish misrule. Long since stripped of their 
wealth, they ars now the poorest of the poor. No one 
holds his life ar.d liberty by a frailer tenure than he whom 
the greedy Pasha suspects of possessing aught that can 
be seized. So thoroughly have the glories of old and all 
outward traces of ancient grandeur passed away, that 
eutiquarians have long disputed where on this plain 
Niniveh and Babylon stood. 

Mr. Layard unfolds before us vivid pictures, both of that 
ancient glory and of the present degradation. The stirring 
narrative of his intercourse with Pashas and Sheikhs, with 
Arabs, Nostorians, Yezidis and Kurds, hurries the reader 
along through scenes and events so graphically described 
that they seem to pass before us in reality; and whén.we 
lay down the work, it is with the feeling of having been 
fellow travellers with the author. Mr. Layard is no ordi- 
nary English traveller, going abroad merely because it is 
customary to do so, and so encased in insular prejudices 
that he cannot see any thing in its true light or form an 
impartial judgment on any thing unknown in England. 
No one has a greater respect than ourselves for the practical 
good sense and sterling love of justice, which form the 
basis of the English character, But we question if any 
other race travel so much with so little profit. They never 
allow for the very different circumstances under which 
other nations live, and never enter into the trains of fecling 
or modes of thought peculiar to the people they visit. As 
we see, whenever such travellers visit the United States 
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and return home to favor the world with their lucubrations, 
whatever is not English is sweepingly condemned. It 
matiers not how reasonable, how appropriate, or even how 
necessary any custom or institution may be, nothing can 
save it from theirban. We once heard St. Peter’s at Rome 
sneered at, under its very dome, because the windows were 
not filled with stained glass. “You cannot conceive the 
grand effect of stained glass in our oid English cathedrals. 
it is sublime.” It had never occurred to the mind of our 
cockney critic what grand effects would be produced, if 
the declining sun sent motley patches of blue and green 
and orange to travel across the figures on the mosaic of 
Raphael’s Transfiguration. ‘The large portion of his youth 
which Mr. Layard spent in foreign lands, while it left 
undiminished, or rather, while it exercised and strengthened 
his English birthright of good sense, saved him from those 
narrow and distorted views for which his countrymen are 
proverbial all over Europe. He passed years in the galleries, 
the studios and the conversazioni of that fair land, which 
was, and which—unless the tragic farce of Mazzini’s re- 
public end, as it threatens, in the demolition of St. Peters, 
the stripping of the galleries and churches, and the sale of 
every work of art for which a purchaser can be found at 
any price—will again be, the common resort and rendez- 
vous of the learned and enthusiastic of every civilized 
land. Here he caught glimpses of the life and manners 
of different nations, and his soul was filled with a thirst 
for further knowledge and a craving for travel. Returning 
to England, he found it impossible to tie himself down to 
the drudgery of the law. After an ineffectual effort to do 
so, he yielded to the impulses that struggled within him 
for mastery, and was soon met roaming over the plains of 
Syria and Asia Minor, treading every spot hallowed by 
tradition, visiting every ruin consecrated by history. 


“T was,” he writes, “accompanied by one no less curious and en- 
thusiastic than myself. We were both equally careless of comfort 
and unmindful of danger. We rode alone ; our arms were our only | 
protection; a valise behind or saddles was our wardrobe, and we 
tended our own horses, except when relieved from the duty by the 
hospitable inhabitants of a Turcoman village or an Arab tent. Thus 
unembarrassed by needless Juxuries, and uniofluenced by the opinions 
and prejudices of others, we mixed amongst the people, acquired with- 
out effort their manners, and enjoyed without alloy those emotions 
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which scenes so novel and spots so rich in varied associations cannot 
fai! to produce. I look back with feelings of delight to those happy 
days when, free and unheeded, we left at dawn the humble cottage or 
cheerful tent, and, lingering as we listed, unconscious of distance or 
of the hour, found ourselves, as the sun went down, under some hoary 
ruin, tenanted by the wandering Arab, or in some ¢rambling village, 
still bearing a well-known name. No experienced dragoman measured 
our distances and appointed our stations. We were honored with no 
conversations by Pashas, nor did we seek any civilities from governors. 
We neither drew tears nor curses from villagers by seizing their horses 
or searching their houses for provisions ; their welcome was sincere, 
their scanty fare was placed before us; we ate, and came, and went in 
peace.” L 25, 26. ° 


It is not surprising that, familiarizing himself thus with 
the language, the dispositions and the customs of the Arabs, 
and gaining their confidence without yielding aught of 
the superiority of European civilization, we should find 
Mr. Layard afterwards able to direct and control these 
children of the desert, to withdraw them fora time at 
least from their roving habits, and to induce them to under- 
take systematic and long-continued labors. 

In 1840 he penetrated that vast blank which stretches 
from Aleppo to the Tigris, and found himself in a region 
filled with lofty mounds of brick work and earth, that 
might often be traced in lines for leagues on leagues along 
the horizon, enor a scene far different from the classic 
regions he had just left. % 


“The graceful column rising above the thick foliage of the myrtle, 
the ilex and the oleander, the gradines of the ampitheatre covering 
the gentle slope and overlooking the dark blue waters of a lake-like 
bay, the richly carved cornice or capital, half hidden by the luxuriant 
herbage, are replaced by the stern shapeless mound, rising like a hill 
from the scorched plain, the fragments of pottery, and the stupendous 
mass of brick work occasionally laid bare by the winter rains. The 
traveller has left the land where nature is still lovely, where, in his 
mind’s eye, he can rebuild the temple or the theatre, half doubting 
whether they would have made a more grateful impression upon the 
senses than the ruin before him. He is now at a loss to give any 
form to the rude heaps upon which he is gazing. Those of whose 
works they are the remains, unlike the Roman and the Greek, have 
left no visible traces of their civilization or of their arts —their in. 
fluence has long since passed away. The more he conjectures the 
more vague the results appear. ‘The scene around is worthy of the 


| 
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ruin he is contemplating ; desolation meets desolation; a feeling of 
awe succeeds to wonder, for there is nothing to relieve thimnind, to 
lean to hope, or to tell of what is gone by. These huge mounds of 
Assyria made a deeper impression upon me, gave tise to more serious 
thought and more earnest reflection, than the temples of Balbec or 
the theatres of Ionia.” I. 29. 


In 1842 Mr. Layard again passed through this country, 
and found M. Botta, who in the interval had been ap- 
pointed French Consul at Mosul, engaged in making ex- 
cavations in the large mound of Kouyunjik, opposite that 
city, hoping to discover some remains of ancient buildings 
still preserved within the. mass. Soon after his arrival in 
Constantinople, he learned the complete success which had 
crowned M. Botta’s efforts, and in due time had the grati- 
fication of examining the drawings and the learned report 
made by that gentleman, as they passed through Constan- 
tinople on their way to Paris. 

M. Botta—a nephew, by the way, of the celebrated 
Italian author who wrote a history of our American Revo- 
lution—-had labored for some time without success at 
Kouyunjik, when a native, casually looking on and learn- 
ing the object of the work, represented to him that what 
he seught could be readily obtained at the mound of 
Khorsabad, some fifteen miles distant, on which his village 
stood. Listening to his positive assurances, M. Botta 
repaired to Khorsabad, which he found to be a mound 
1300 feet long and 500 broad. The earthen floor of one 
of the wretched hovels on its summit had been worn away 
until the bed of the inmates rested on a pavement of 
worked stone. Purchasing the hut for a few piastres, and 
demolishing it, he commenced at once to dig downwards, 
and soon reached a wall lined with slabs, bearing sculp- 
tures and inscriptions. This wall he followed until it 
broke off, changing its course at a right angle. A few feet 
further on, he had the satisfaction of seeing it recommence 
with a corresponding angle. He had evidently passed a 
doorway. Pursuing his course with eagerness, and turning 
corner after corner, he at length completed the circuit of 
the room. Then issuing by the door just discovered, he 
soon led his trenches along the walls of a second chamber, 
lined like the first with a panelling of slabs bearing in- 
scriptions and bas-reliefs. In six months, six halis, some 
of them 115 feet long, were fully explored, and 459 feet of 
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sculptures and inscriptions were accurately copied, and 
the copies, with an able report, sent to the Academy of 
Inscriptions at Paris. We need not say with what surprise 
and enthusiasm these discoveries were hailed by the anti- 
quarians of France and of Europe generally. The French 
government, ever alive to the interests of science, promptly 
placed an. ample sum in the hands of M. Botta for the 
prosecution of the work, and sent to his assistance M. 
Flandin, an excellent draughtsman, who had already spent 
several years inthe East. The right to excavate the en- 
tire mound was soon purchased, the village on its summit 
quickly disappeared, znd the Pasha of Mosul, who seemed 
determined to impede 2d harrass them in every way he 
could, dying about the same time, the work was prosecuted 
without delay or opposition. 'The whole building was 
soon laid bare. Within and without, its immense brick 
walls, fifteen or twenty feet thick, were lined with up- 
right slabs, 10 feet high bas-relief figures and bearing 
arrow-headed or cuneiform inscriptions. ‘The same subject 
was frequently continued ou the sculptures of several con- 
tiguous slabs. In fact, the whole panelling of an entire 
facade, over 1200 feet in length, seemed to be occupied by 
a single subject—a long succession of figures, far above 
the natural size. Winged human figures, with the heads 
of eagles and bearing the sacred pine-cone in one hand 
and a basket in the other, and supposed to represent As- 
syrian deities, led the way. ‘To them succeeded priests, 
leading a victim for the sacrifice. Next followed the 
monarch in his richest robes, attended by his vizier and 
eunuchs and nobles. Immediately behind these came a 
line of officials, bearing the various insignia of royalty ; 
soldiers marched before tribute—bearers laden, some with 
miniature representations of cities and towns and castles, 
and others with tribute itself and the spoils of conquered 
nations; and lastly, groups of captives, with fettered limbs 
and drooping heads, closed the long array, which told 
the passer by, of the power and magnificence of him who 
dwelt within this palace. The whole building stood upon 
an elevated platform of brick work, laid on the earthen 
mound. Within, it was divided into fifteen chambers or 
haljs, many of them over 100 feet in length, none more 
than 35 feet broad. They were lined with sculptures of 
battles and victories, of processions and audiences and 
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lion hunts. Nowhere were the walls standing more than 
fourteen feet high. No trace of windows were found—it 
seemed that the light entered either through the doors or 
through apertures in the roof. The chief portals were 
each guarded by a pair of winged lions or bulls, that still 
frowned on the spectator. MM. Botta and Ffandin copied 
as accurately as possible all the sculptures and inscriptions 
thus discovered, And well was it that they did so. The 
palace had been originally destroyed by fire, and so fiercely 
had the flames raged, that the slahs, thoroughly calcined 
by the heat, required now, after a burial of 2500 years, 
but a brief exposure to the atmesphere to fall to powder 
and to be irreparably lost. No eye shall henceforth catch 
that glimpse of Assyrian grandeur which they enjoyed, as 
they gazed on the freshly excavated walls of Khorsabad. 

From his first visit in 1842, Mr. Layard was strongly 
impressed with the propriety of excavating some of those 
mounds, and had urged the subject on many. The im- 
mense mound of Nimroud, 1800 feet long and 900 broad, 
distant twenty miles south-east from Mosul, had drawn his 
special attention. Its size, shape and position clearly 
marked it out among the other mounds as the site of 
some principal temple or palace. He was confirmed in 
his design by the labors and unlooked for success of M. 
Botta, with which, as we saw, he was made acquainted 
at an early date. If Khorsabad yielded such treasures, 
what might not be expected from the far nobler Nimroud? 
After applying in vain to several persons, he was at length 
furnished with a certain amount of funds by Sir Strat- 
ford Canning, Euglish Ambassador at Constantinople, and 
without delay set out for Mosul. 

Having secretly procured a few tools and engaged a 
workman,-he left that city on the 8th November, 1845, as 
if on a hunting expedition. He spent the night in the hut 
of Awad or Abd-Allah, an Arab sheikh, whose tribe had 
lately been scattered and who was now the solitary inhabi- 
tant of Naife, a ruined village near the mound. Of the 
ruins, Awad knew all that the Arabs could tell. “The 
palace was built by Athur, the Kiayah or lieutenant of 
Nimrod. Here the holy Abraham, peace be with him! 
cast down and brake in pieces the idols which were wor- 
shipped by the unbelievers.” Mr. Layard engaged him 
at once as the superintendant of his future workmen, and 
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found him intelligent, active and faithful. We will let Mr. 
Layard himself describe the commencement of his labours 
next day. 


“The lofty cone and broad mound of Nimroud broke like a distant 
mountain on the morning sky. But how changed since my former 
visit! The ruins were no longer clothed with verdure and many 
colored flowers ; no signs of habitation, not even the black tent of the 
Arab, was seen u,on the plain. The eye wandered over a parched 
and barren waste, across which occasionally swept the whirlwind, 
dragging with it a cloud of sand. About a mile from us was the small 
village of Nimroud, like Naifa, a heap of ruins. Twenty minutes 
walk brought us to the principal mound. The absence of all vegeta- 
tion enabled me to examine the remains with which it was covered. 
Broken pottery and fragments of bricks were strewed on all sides. 
The Arabs watched my motions as I wandered to and fro, and observed 
with surprize the objects I had collacted. They joined, however, in 
the search and brought me handfvis of rubbish, amongst which I found 
with joy the fragment of a bas-relief. The material on which it was 
carved, had been exposed to fire, and resembled in every respect the 
burnt gypsum of Kaorsabad. Convinced from this discovery that 
sculptured remains raust still exist in some part of the mound, I sought 
for a place where excavations might be commenced with a prospect of 
success. Awad led me to a piece of alabaster which appeared above 
the soil. We could not remove it, and on digging downward, it proved 
to be the upper part of a large slab. I ordered al] the men to work 
around it, and they shortly uncovered a second slab to which it had 
been united. Continuing in the same line, we came upon a third ; 
and in the course of the morning, laid bare ten more, the whole 
forming a square, with one stone missing at the N.W. corner. It was 
evident that the top of a chamber had been discovered, and that the 
gap was its entrance.”’ I. 44. 


On excavating to the floor of the room, these slabs and 
other smaller ones forming its pavement, were found to be 
lain tablets, all bearing the same inscription, and in per- 
ect preservation. An excavation into the steep side of the 
mound near the S.W. corner led to a wall lined with simi- 
larly inscribed tablets, probably adorning the exterior of a 
building. But these had been calcined by fire, and threat- 
ened to fall to pieces as soon as exposed to the air. 

The first day’s labour had been successful. For four 
days more Mr. Layard prosecuted his search at the same 
points of the mound, and in the conical pyramid at its N. 
W. corner. In the rubbish at the bottom of the chamber, 
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several ivory omaments and fragments of gold leaf were 
discovered. These last Awad faithfully gathered and 
brought with a mysterious air of importance to Mr. Lay- 
ard. He could not believe that all this labour had been 
undertaken merely for the sake of finding stones ; and gra- 
titude was lost in astonishment, when Mr. Layard made 
him a present of all the gold that had been or might be 
found. “ Yia, Rubbi !” he exclaimed, and seemed unable to 
fathom the designs of his Frankish employer. 

On the 14th, Mr. Layard returned to Mosul to have an 
understanding with the Pasha, who by this time had pro- 
bably been informed of his proceedings. Mahommed 
Pasha, Keritli Oglu (son of a Cretan) was any thing but 
prepossessing in his personal appearance, and the outward 
matched the inward man. He had but one eye and one 
ear,—was short, fat, and strongly pitted by the small-pox. 
His voice was harsh, and his motions awkward and un- 
couth. Sundry ancient Turkish usages were venerable in 
his eyes. He was careful to revive the dish parassi, or 
tooth money, a liberal compensation for the wear and tear 
of his teeth, as he honored the inhabitants of a village by 
eating a portion of their food. His fame had precedea him 
to Mosul, and on his approach, many of the principal 
Aghas fled. He was profuse in oaths and assurances of safe- 
ty, until they returned, when he at once cut their throats, 
and seized their property. In course of time, the people 
murmured and wished him dead or removed. At least he 
began to suspect as much. Soon after Mr. Layard’s ad- 
vent, Mahommed Pasha was suddenly taken ill, one after- 
noon, and was borne almost lifeless to his harem. Next 
morning the palace was closed, and the attendants were 
silent and sad. ‘The Pasha must be dying. The inhabi- 
tants could not at first believe the good news; but — 
commenced to breathe freely, and were congratulating 
other publicly on their deliverance, when out walked Keritli 
Oglu in perfect health. His indignation may be imagined. 
It could only be appeased by the Turkish panacea—fines 
and imprisonment. Such was the man with whom Mr. 
Layard had to act. After some dissimulation on the part 
of the Pasha, it was arranged that he should appoint an 
agent to be present at the excavations, and to take charge 
of all the precious metals that might be discovered. 

The work was now commenced in earnest. Directing 
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excavations to be undertaken in six other raounds at diffe- 
rent points, Mr. Layard returred to superintend in person 
the Operations at Nimroud. For some time nothing but 
inscribed slabs were met; but on the 28th of November 
their labors were rewarded by the much coveted sight of 
sculptures. 


“The Arabs were no less excited than myself by the discovery ; 
and, notwithstanding a violent shower of rain, working until dark, they 
completely exposed to view two slabs. On each slab were two bas- 
reliefs separated from one another by a band of inscriptions. The 
subject on the upper part of No. 1. was a battle scene. T'wo chariots, 
drawn by horses richly caparisoned, were each occupied by a group of 
three warriors ; the principal person in both groups was beardless and 
evidently an eunuch. He was clothed in a complete suit of mail and 
wore a pointed helmet on his head, from the sides of which fell lappets 
covering the ears, the lower part of the face and the neck. The left 
hand, the arm being extended, grasped a bow at full stretch; whilst 
the right, drawing the string to the ear, held an arrow ready to be 
discharged. A second warrior urged with reins and whip to the ut- 
most of their speed three horses, who were galloping over the plain. 
A third, without helmet, and with flowing hair and beard, held a shield 
for the defence of the principal figure. Under the horses’ feet, and 
scattered about the relief, were the conquered, wounded by the arrows 
of the conquerors * * * *. The lower bas-relief on No. 1. represen- 
ted the siege of a castle or walled city. To the left were two war- 
riors, each holding a circular shield in one hand, and a short sword in 
the other. A tunic confined at the waist by a girdle and ornamented 
with a fringe or tassel, descended to the knee ; a quiver was suspen- 
ded at the back, and the left arm was passed through the bow, which 
was thus kept by the side ready for use. They wore the pointed hel- 
mets, before described. The foremost warrior was ascending a ladder 
placed against the castle. Three turrets with angular battlements 
rose above walls similarly ornamented. In the first turret were two 
warriors, the one in the act of discharging an arrow, the other raising 
a shield and casting a stone at the assailants, from whom the besieged 
were distinguished by their head-dress—a simple fillet binding the 
hair above the temples. Their beards at the same time were less care- 
fully arranged. The second turret was occupied by a slinger prepa- 
ring kis sling. In the interval between this turret and the third and 
over an arched gateway, was a female figure known by her hair des- 
cending upon the shoulders in curls. Her right hand was elevated, as 
if in the act of asking for mercy. In the third turret were two more 
of the besieged, the first discharging an arrow, the second elevating 
hig shield and endeavoring with a torch to burn an instrument resem- 
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bling a catapult, which had been brought up to the wall by an inclined 
plane built ona heap of boughs and rabbish. These figures were out of 
all proportion with the size of the building. A warrior with a pointed 
helmet, bending on one knee, and holding a torch in his right hand, 
was setting fire to the gate of the castle, whilst another in full armour 
was forcing the stones from the foundation with an instrument proba- 
bly of iron, resembling a blunt spear. Between them was a wounded 
man falling headlong from the walls.” I. 55, 56. 


It was when filled with hopes and stimulated to new 
exertions by this discovery, that Mr. Layard experienced 
his first reverse. The tortuous Pasha, in the pure wan- 
tonness of malice, and for no other conceivable motive than 
to enjoy a joke, caused tombstones to be secretly brought 
to the mound, as his agent afterwards acknowledged, and 
then peremptorily forbade Mr. Layard to disturb the sanc- 
tity of these fictitious sepulchres; and his mandate was 
law. However, under pretext of guarding the sculptures, 
a few men were employed, with the connivance of the 
Pasha’s officers, to open other trenches by way of experi- 
ment. Of course, but little could be done in this mode: 
but enough had already been done to authorise Mr. Layard 
to report to Sir S. Canning, a successful commencement, 
and to ask for a firman or order from the Sublime Porte, in 
virtue of which he would be able to prosecute the work 
without the interference of arbitrary Pashas. Not long 
after this, Keritli Oglu, to his own great chagrin and the 
ecstacy of the Mosuleeans, was ejected from office. Ismaei 
Pasha, who succeeded him, was not personally hostile to 
Mr. Layard’s work; but he shrank, at least in the begin- 
ning, from stemming the opposition raised by the fanati- 
cism of the Cadi and the Mufti, who spread abroad the 
most absurd tales as to the designs of the Frank. 'T'o his 
great regret Mr. Layard saw himself forced to suspend 
operations until the middle of February. The interim was 
spent—not lost—in a trip to Badgad to make arrange- 
rents for sending some of the monuments to England, and 
in conciliating the Sheikhs of the Arab tribes, which, re- 
lieved from their fears of the late Pasha, and trusting to 
the assurances of Ismael, now began to gather around 
Nimroud, and to engage in their rude tillage along the 
banks of the Tigris and the Zab. 

At length recommencing his labours, each day brought 
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to view articles increasing in interest. One morning, 
riding to the mound, he was met by two Arabs urging 
the? mares to their top of the speed. “Hasten, O Bey,” 
exclaimed one of them, “Hasten to the diggers, for they 
have found Nimrod himself. Wallah! It is wonderful, 
but it is true! we have seen him with our own eyes. 
There is no God but God.” 


“On reaching the ruins, I descended into the new trench. The 
Arabs withdrew the screen they had hastily constructed, and disclosed 
an enormous human heed sculptured in full out of the alabaster of the 
country. They had uncovered the upper part of the figure the remain- 
der of which was still buried in the earth. I saw at once that the 
head must belong to a winged lion or bull, similar to those of Khorsa- 
bad and Persepolis. It was in admirable preservation. The expres- 
sion was calm yet majestic, and the outline of the features showed a 
freedom and knowledge of art, scarcely to be looked for in the works 
of so remote a period.... Iwas not surprised that the Arabs had 
been amazed and terrified at this apparition. It required no stretch of 
imagination to conjure up the most strange fancies. This gigantic 
head, blanched with age, thus rising from the bowels of the earth, 
might well have belonged to one of those fearful beings, which are 
pictured in the traditions of the country, as appearing to mortals, 
slowly ascending from the regions below. One of the workmen on 
catching the first glimpse of the monster, had thrown down his basket 
and ran off towards Mosul as fast as his legs could carry him. I 
learned this with regret, as I anticipated the consequences.” 

“Whilst I was superintending the removal of the earth, which still 
clung to the sculpture, and giving directions for the continuation of 
the work, a noise of horsemen was heard, and presently Abd-ur-rah- 
man, followed by half his tribe, appeared on the edge of the trench. 
Az soon as the two Arabs had reached the tents, and published the 
wonders they had seen, every one mounted his mare and rode to the 
mound, to satisfy himself of the truth of these inconceivable reports. 
When they beheld the head they all cried out together, “ There is no 
God but God, and Mahommed is his Prophet!” It was some time be- 
fore the sheikh could be prevailed upon to descend into the pit, and 
convince himself that the image he saw was of stone. “This is not 
the work of men’s hands,” exclaimed he, “ but of those infidel giants 
of whom the Prophet, peace be with him! has said, that they were 
higher than the tallest date tree ; this is one of the idols, which Noan, 
peace be with him! cursed before the flood.’ In this opinien, the re- 
sult of a careful examination, all the bystanders concurred” I. 72, 73. 


Before night, Mr. Layard succeeded in reaching a second 
2 VOL. xvi.—no. 3l. 
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figure corresponding to the first. These human headed 
lions, for such they proved to be, guarding the portal of a 
grand hall, were twelve feet long and twelve feet Migh. 
Tne body and limbs were admirably pourtrayed, the 
muscles and bones, though disproportionately large— 
perhaps to indicate exceeding strength—evincing a per- 
fect knowledge of anatomy. Long wings rose from the 
shoulders aan covered the back. A knotted girdle with 
tassels encireled the loins, and the head was covered with 
a cap around which wound three horns. In order that 
the observer might have a perfect view of the figure, 
whether he stood in frent or at the side, the artist had 
given the lion five legs. Standing in front, you see the 
human face and long beard overhanging the broad chest 
of the animal, and, underneath, two fore legs in full. He 
is now seen standing still. In a side view, the off fore leg 
is hidden by the near one, and in its stead another has 
been carved in relief, which like the two hind legs, is in 
the position of motion. The animal, thus seen trom the 
side, appears walking. The whole was in admirable con- 
dition ; nota line or letter of the inscriptions was wanting. 
Other lions were subsequently discovered, in which the 
human portion, reaching to the waist, was provided with 
arms. 

Mr. Layard celebrated this important event by a genera} 
feast to the friendly Arabs of the vicinity. But his joy 
was of short duration. The fame of the discovery of 


Nimrod himself, stirred up anew the bile of the Cadi and 
the Mufti, his old enemies, and again Ismael Pasha advised 
him to suspend operations, at least for a time. A Firman © 
alone could remedy the evil. While waiting its receipt, © 
he took the opportunity of visiting Sofuk, Sheikh of the ™ 
Shammar Arabs—“the King of the Desert.” The ace] 
count of this journey forms a delightful.episode, which 7 


we will leave the reader to peruse at length in the lively 
pages of our author. On his return, he gave a general 


entertainment, at the foot of the mound itself, to the chief ~ 


Christian families and the Mosul Arabs, who, doubt- 
less. will long remember the three days there given to feast- 
mg, daneing, and wild Arab games. In the meantime, 
Ismael had been succeeded by Hafiz, and he in turn by 
Tahyar Pasha, “a perfect specimen of the Turkish gentle- 
man of the old school.” "Yahyar visited Nimroud, took 
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some interest in the excavations 2nd ever proved himself a 

personal friend to Mr. Layard. Under such auspi- 
ye work was resumed, and My. Layard even dared 
to commence similar excavations at Kouyunjik, the scene, 
it will be remembered, of Mr. Botta’s first labours. For a 
month, the successor of that gentleman searched one part, 
and Mr. Layard another part of this vast mound 1850 feet 
square and 78 high; but with little success. Meanwhile 
the mound of Nimroud was daily yielding inscriptions and 
sculptures of battles, sieges, hunts, processions, &c. The 
walls, had been, and many were still lined to the height of 
ten feet with slabs of marble, or rather of a coarse alabas- 
ter, bearing such subjects. Above that height they had 
been plastered and elaborately painted ; the colours, espe- 
cially the blue and the red, being still as vivid on the frag- 
ments of plastering, as if just laid on. They faded away, 
however, after a very brief exposure to the air. Mr. 
Layard was now enabled to send a first invoice of the 
monuments to England. ‘They were despatched on rafts 
down the river to Bagdad. 

A Firman of the amplest form at length reached Mosul. 
Tahyar Pasha was personally favorable. But when the 
Cadi and the Mufti were rendered powerless, a third foe 
appeared who quailed not before Pasha or Sultan—the in- 
tense heat of summer. In the trenches, the thermometer 
ranged from 112° to 117° Fahr. The hot winds were 
like the blast of a furnace; it was impossible to work by 
day or to sleep at night. Mr. Layard found it necessary 
to recruit his failing health by a change of air; and re- 
solved on a trip to the mountains of Tiyari, among which 
dwelt the Nestorian Christians. 

The account of this trip is given in his usual lively and 
picturesque style, and to many will prove the most interest- 
ing portion of his volumes. He has appended a chapter 
on the past history of a people, whose late tragic fate has 
awakened the sympathy of a Christian world. We wish 
Mr. Layard had either laboured more at this sketch or had 
omitted it. Itis jejune and faulty. Assemani’s Bibliotheca 
Orientalis, from which he drew most of his materials, 
may itself be compared to an Assyrian mound. Rich 
treasures of historic lore lie buried in its mass; but our 
author is not as expert in literary as in antiquarian re- 
search. 
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The Chaldean Christians, whom we coincide with Mr, 
Layard in regarding as the chief representatives 
ancient Assyrian population,—not of the ten tri 
Israel, as Dr. Grant thought—are divided into two sepa- 
rate bodies, between whom a great similarity of rites and 
creed only serves to render more intense their mutual dis- 
like. The larger portion is in communion with the See of 
Rome. The other repudiates that union and professes to 
hold the doctrines of Nestorius. Each has its Hierarchy 
of Patriarch, Bishops and inferior Clergy. Both make use 
of the same Eucharistic liturgy in the ancient Chaldee— 
that “of the Holy Apostles,”—with this difference that the 
first introduce a prayer for the Pope, while the other party 
name Nestorius, and some of his followers among the 
saints they commemorate. The Catholics, likewise, insert 
the words “true God” after the name of our Saviour, or so 
change the phrase in a few instances as to express their 
belief in His Divinity. As far as the Chaldean Ritual 
goes, they both agree in the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, (both acknowledging seven); where that fails, the 
Catholics use portions of the Roman Ritual translated into 
Chaldee. On no other points is there any difference ; at 
least in their symbolical works and early writers. The 
ignorance and poverty into which ages of persecution have 
sunk the Nestorians, have not failed to work their legitimate 
effects. It is long since they have possessed schools for 
training candidates for the ministry ; and they cannot send 
them, as the others do, to the colleges of Europe. Many of 
their clergy, just able to read, are obliged to toil all the 
week for their sustenance. This ignorance has led, as 
Mr. Layard saw, to the neglect of doctrines and ceremo- 
nies; and the later Nestorian teachers differ much among 
themselves, and from their early and acknowledged stand- 
ards. 

The distinguishing points of the ‘Vestorian Creed are 
found in the doctrine advanced by Nestorius concerning 
Christ, and the corollaries that flow from it. That doc- 
trine expressed in plain and familiar terms is this: Jesus 
was a mere man, though holier than Abel, Moses or any 
Saint, whom the second person of the Holy Trinity se- 
lected, as the organ for redeeming mankind and esta- 
blishing Christianity. For this purpose He established a 
moral union with him, of the same character with, though 
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closer than that entered into with other holy men: in 
virtue of which, Jesus never thonght, spoke or acted, save 
as willed and prompted. In one werd he was under 
a perpetual inspiration: his words and official acts are the 
words and acts of God. Jesus might, in virtue of this lega- 
tion, speak in the name of, and as if he were God, as the 
Angels had done in the Old Testament. In this wide 
sense he may be called God. But Nestorius contended 
that the man Jesus, who was born of the Virgin Mary 
and died on Calvary, and the Son of God were two diffe- 
rent and distinct persons. So that it is as truly an act of 
idolatry to worship him as God, as it would be to pay 
divine homage to any other man. He denied that Jesus 
was the God-man, and abhorred all phrases that expressed 
or conveyed this idea, such as “Infant God” applied to our 
Divine Saviour, and “ Mother of God” applied to the Vir- 
gin mother who bore Him. ‘These two expressions became 
at once the test-words of faith for those who held the or- 
thodox doctrine on the Incarnation, which they were con- 
eeived to express in the strongest and most gmphatic 
manner. 

The Chaldeans claim to have been instructed in the 
doctrines of Christianity by St. Jude or Thaddeus the 
Apostle, and there is no solid reason for disputing their 
claim. Situated on the very confines, and beyond the 
limits of the empire, they felt but slightly the persecutions 
‘of Nero, Domitian, Decius, and the other Roman Empe- 
rors. ‘Three conturies later, however, a Persian monarch 
displayed in their regard the combined cruelty and hatred 
of all three to the Christian name; and the Chaldean 
Church yet glories in her early crowd of martyrs. 

This portion of the early church was originally subject 
to the Archbishop of Seleucia, who was himself subject to 
the Patriarch of Antioch. ‘The number of sees increasing, 
he became Katholike or primate. When in A.D. 431, 
Nestorius was condemned at the Third General Council, 
held at Ephesus, there were many, who like him had 
studied under Theodore of Mopsuestia, and were ready to 
push the principles of their master to the same extent with 
‘Nestorius. Especially in the celebrated school of Edessa, 
and among the bishops and priests that went forth from 
its bosom, did the controversy rage, with no small display 
of the odium theologicum. At length, all the opposing 
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bishops were led to yield to the authority of the Council, 
and to anathematize Nestorius and his heresy; and 
sumas and other Nestorians took refuge under Firouz, 
King of Persia. In 495, Babeeus, a staunch Nestorian was 
elected Primate of Seleucia, and immediately threw off the 
authority of the Patriarch of Antioch, and assumed the 
title of “ Patriarch of the East.” By this act the churches 
of Chaldea that adhered to him became a separate and 
independent body. 

Of their subsequent history we need say nothing, save 
that they labored successfully to propagate Christianity in 
Tartary, Persia, India, and even China. Authentic records 
are preserved of at least twenty-five sees, subject to their 
Patriarch. At present, they are reduced to less than one- 
third of that number. Their converts in Tartary have 
disappeared. Those of India have either united them- 
selves to the See of Rome, or have become Eutychians. 
The last mention made of their converts in China, (which 
kingdom they entered about A. D. 636) is found in the 
letter of Gabarjesus, Chaldean Patriarch in 1247, to Pope 
Innocent IV. seeking a restoration of communion. Under 
the Tartar rule from 1257 to 1404, the Nestorians were 
subject to every manner of persecution, nor has their state 
been much better under the Turks, since that period. Fre- 
quent wholesale massacres, and grinding poverty have 
greatly diminished their numbers. ‘Their present separa- 
tion into two bodies arose from an effort at recommunion, 
like that just referred to. Several such efforts are men- 
tioned in Ecclesiastical History, the Roman Pontiff requi- 
ring and the Patriarchs and Bishops giving a written pro- 
fession of Faith deemed satisfactory, and anathematizing 
Nestorius. None led to durable results; and in a longer 
or shorter time, the Chaldeans would relapse into Nesto- 
rianism, which, perhaps, they had never heartily given 
up. In 1681, under the Patriarchate of Elias John Ma- 
ruagi, several bishops re-entered the communion of the 
See of Rome and elected Joseph I. as Patriarch. His suc- 
cessors have ever borne the same name, while the Nesto- 
rian line of Patriarchs take that of Simeon. 

The Nestorian Chaldeans are chiefly found near the 
lake of Ooroomiah, and in the Tiyari mountains: In 
these last they used to boast of having lived for centuries 
unsubdued by Arab, Tartar or Turk. They can doso 
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no longer. ‘Twice within ten years have they been sub- 
jected to the frightful infliction of oriental warfare. In 
)843, Beder Khan Bey made an attack on them, put 
10,000 persons to the sword and sold the children as slaves. 
The warmth of Mr. Layard’s reception is due to the fact 
that it was chiefly through the influence of the English 
Ambassador, that most’of these children were restored to 
liberty. His companion, Mr. Hassam, had been an agent 
in effecting their liberation. A second storm was now 
brewing ; and he found them preparing, as best they could, 
to withstand its shock. Immediately after Mr. Layard’s 
visit, the same blood-thirsty chieftain made a second de- 
scent, laying waste fields and destroying villages; and 
nearly one half of the inhabitants were massacred by 
the fanatical Kurdish Chief. 

Another remnant of the ancient Assyrian race are the 
Yezidis, or Devil-worshippers, hateful all over the East, 
alike to Christian and Mussulman. They are the accursed 
race without a book, with whom, according to the Koran, 
no terms.are to be made, to whom no mercy may be shown. 
Soon after returning from the 'Tiyari mountains, Mr. Lay- 
ard received an invitation to attend their grand yearly 
religious celebration at the tomb of Sheikh Adi; to which 
on this occasion over 7000 pilgrims flocked together. He 
is the only European, to our knowledge, who has been 
present at these rites, or at least who has published an 
account of them. Though not present from the commence- 
ment, he saw much that was novel and interesting. T'wo 
important points he makes out very clearly: that the 
charge of immoral rites, current throughout the east, has 
no foundation in fact; and that their doctrines, whatever 
they may be,—for they sedulously withheld them, even from 
him—are not, as has been thought, Manichean. He 
thinks them a mixture of Christian, Mahometan and Sa- 
bean ideas superadded to the earlier doctrines of Zoroaster. 
They believe in one Supreme Being ; but do not worship 
him by prayer or sacrifice. On the other hand, they 
cherish a most profound respect for his Satanic Majesty, 
whom they do worship, and endeavor to conciliate. They 
hever pronounce his name, and carefully eschew all words 
thyming with it. Woe to the Christian or Turk, who 
utters it in their presence. No offence can be more deadly. 
Mr, Layard nearly broke up one of their universal dances, 
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by letting only the first syllable unguardedly escape his 
lips. A college companion of ours, from these same 
mountains, used to tell how he saw Ali Bey, Sheikh of 
the Yezidis, drive his spear into the heart of a Chaldean 
youth for muttering something disrespectful to “the accur- 
sed Sheitan.” 

After accompanying T'ahyar Pasha on another expedi- 
tion, commenced with peaceful intentions, but ending in 
pillage and bloodshed, Mr. Layard returned to Mosul, 
thinking the season sufficiently advanced to allow him to 
resume the excavations. Sir S. Canning had made over 
all his interest in the monuments of Nineveh to the Bri- 
tish Museum ; and the trustees of that Institution had ob- 
tained for Mr. Layard the grant of a farther sum to prose- 
cute the work. An efficient band of labourers was orga- 
nized without delay, and until Christmas, scarcely a day 
passed without bringing to light articles equally, if not 
more interesting than those already excavated. Iron 
helmets, that unfortunately fell to pieces—fragments of 
iron and copper armour—vases of alabaster and of glass, 
inscriptions, sculptures, human headed lions and bulls 
followed each other rapidly. 

But perhaps the most interesting relic was an obelisk of 
black marble about seven feet high, bearing twenty bas- 
relief groups and over 120 lines of inscription in most per- 
fect preservation. 'The groups evidently commemorated the 
conyest of India by some Assyrian monarch. There 
were captives suppliant before him. Elephants, lions, — 
wild bulls, rhinoceroses, Bactrian camels, stags, apes a a 
monkeys are led into his presence, while tribute bearers are 


loaded with shawls, ivory and precious wood. Several ~ 


sarcophagi were likewise discovered. The bodies had evi- 
dently been doubled up, when forced in. Bracelets, neck- ~ 
laces and the ornaments of women were found in some of 7 
them. 

Towards Christmas, Mr. Layard was able to send a 
second cargo of antiquities to Bagdad. When that festi- 
val suspended his labours for a few days, he had already — > 
explored eight rooms in one building and several others in 
other parts of the mound. By the end of April ensuing, 
he had entered n arly fifty rooms, and had thoroughly 
explored the greater part of them, reaping every where an 
abundant harvest. ‘The mound of Nimroud is 1800 feet 
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long and 900 broad, with its sides lying due north and 
South: at its N. W. corner rises a large conical pyramid 
67 feet high. Mr. Layard excavated five palaces on this 
single mound ; two on the western side, near the pyramid, 
which he terms the N.W. and W. palaces; one at the S.W. 
corner; one at the S.E. and one inthecentre. He likewise 
sank deep trenches in several other parts of the mound, and 
in the pyramid, with ‘various results. Yet after all he 
states that his exploration was by no means complete, and 
that a rich harvest must await those who will prosecute 
such works at Nimroud alone. 

Some thirty miles lower down the Tigris, and on the 
opposite or western bank stands the mound of Kalah 
Shergat, 4685 yards in circuit. This likewise Mr. Layard 
commenced to explore ; but was forced to desist, on account 
of the disturbed state of the country. The chief object 
obtained was a mutilated statue—probably of a monarch— 
in a sitting posture. At Kouyunjik, where both M. Botta 
and his successor, and Mr. Layard 'kewise, in his former 
trial, had been unsuccessful, he now renewed his labours 
with better fortune. He had learned at Nimroud how the 
Assyrian Palaces were built. A huge terrace of sufficient 
length and breath and forty or fifty feet high, was raised 
on the plain and covered with layers of brick-work. On 
this platform rose the buildings, every slab and almost 
every brick, bearing the monarch’s name. When these 
were destroyed, their debris and the sands blown from the 
neighbouriug plain formed an upper layer on the mound, 
sometimes twenty feet thick. ‘T'o excavate the remains 
‘thus overwhelmed, it was necessary to sink a pit, in the 
first instance, down to the brick platform or floor. From 
this, trenches to the same level, were led off at right angles. 
As the rooms are narrow, even when long, one or the 
other of these trenches would soon reach a wall. Acting 
on this system, Mr. Layard discovered and explored nine 
chambers an Kouyunjik, in less than a month. They were 
lined like those of Nimroud and Khorsabad. The slabs 
were larger: and the sculptures finished with minuter ac- 
curacy, although showing an inferior state of art. 

Of the funds placed in his hands, scarcely enough now 
remained to provide for packing aud expediting a portion 
of the monuments. By labour and skill, the human 
headed lion, a human headed bull, the obelisk, the statue, 
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and a vast collection of bas-reliefs, inscribed slabs, vases 
and minor articles were prepared and floated down the 
river on rafts of poplar wood, buoyed up by skin sacks in- 
flated with air. Of these articles many have reached 
England. It is however to be regretted, that some of the 
smaller and more valuable ones, are missing, while the 
fragile ones arrived in a broken state and all have been 
more or less injured, through prying curiosity and careless 
or unskilful repacking. ‘Those which he had not the 
means of transporting, Mr. Layard carefully covered over 
with earth, lest they might be injured by the weather or 
by any casualty. 

It is difficult to understand without examining them, to 
what extent these remains illustrate the customs, arts and 
religion of the Assyrians. ° We look on kings, surrounded 
by eunuchs, viziers and officials, giving audiences,—pro- 
mulgating edicts—leading armed hosts to battle—heading 
the charge—returning in triumph—-receiving the long line 
of captives,—or engaged in hunting the lion or wild bull. 
Warriors are borne in chariots, or on horses, rider and 
charger enveloped in mail; or else go forth to the field 
lighly armed. We see them besieging cities; scaling 
walls ; battering towers: or repelling the fierce and despe- 
rate sortie ; engaged on the battle field, themselves turning 
back, Parthian like, to fight even’as they retreat, or merci- 
lessly cutting down the fleeing enemy. Wemaycuriousl 
turn and examine fragiwents of their helmets, swords an 


shields, and gather scales of their Normanlike coats of 
mail. Here Idols are borne aloft and victims for the sa- ~ 
erifice are led in the religious procession; there seribes are 
busy receiving and recording the amount of spoil and the ~ 
number of captives, men, women and children, before ~ 


them. On one side, a mountain rises clothes with forests; 


on the other, a plain lies bathed in the light of the sun, 
2nd covered with palms. We behold rafts and boats on > 


rivers, and ships that stem the waves of the sea, all ~ 


showing the extent to which the power of the Empire was 


a 
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felt to the east and west. In the buildings themselves we 
have vast halls, with the elevated stand for the throne; ~ 


other rooms that probably served as temples; beyond are 
the apartments of the monarch lined with monuments of 
his prowess, and still other apartments for females in which 
mirrors, vases and trinkets are yet to be found. It must 
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be acknowledged that these remains do not lay open the 
domestic life and occupations of the people as those of 
Egypt have done. But as yet only royal palaces and 
temples have been explored. When the inferior mounds 
througout this region shall be searched as diligently as 
sepulchres of Egypt, their revelations may be equally ex- 
tensive and minute. 

As it is, this vast body of remains throws a flood of 
much needed light on the character and obscure career of 
the Assyrian Empire. We are told but little of that doubt- 
less eventful history and much of that little is evidently 
fabulous. ‘That this is the site of Nineveh its capital, does 
not admit of a doubt. The current traditions of the peo- 
ple, always of value in acase like this; its correspondence 
with the geographical location of Nineveh on the Tigris 
and the Lycus or Zab; the character of the monuments 
showing that here dwelt a line of monarchs renowned in 
war, and to whom nations from India to the Mediterranean 
paid tribute ; and the fact that Nineveh was the only such 
capital on the Tigris; must close all controversy on the 
subject. Taking the mounds of Khorsabad, Karamles, 
Nimroud and Kouyunjik, at the N. E.S. and W. points 
of a quadrangle covered with mounds and signs of habi- 
tation, we have a city thirty miles long froin N. to S. and 
twenty across. But neither Khorsabad nor Nimroud can 
be supposed to occupy the extremity of the city. The po- 
pulation would naturally plant itself around the monarch’s 
palace. In fact beyond both, mounds are still found. If 
we take those of Jeraiyah on the N. and Keshaf on the 
8. this wii! give us a city about 60 miles or three day’s 
journey in length, and into which Jonah might enter one 
day’s journey to announce the punishment with which God 
threatened to visit their sins. Its population—considering 
the materials that go to make the population of an Eastern 
capital, and that it contained “more than six score thou- 
sand persons, that could not discern between their right 
hand and their left hand”—must have approached a mil- 
lion. 

It is not alone on the vast size of Nineveh, that these 
monuments coincide with and support the statements of 
the Holy Scriptures. There is scarcely a reference in the 
sacred volume, to the manners and customs of Assyria and 
of Babylon—to their arts of peace or arms of war—to their 
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usages in civil life, and their religious ceremonials, which 
is not here confirmed by the testimony of their own sculp- 
tures. Most strikingly displayed are those types and em- 
ilems, through which they were wont to convey religious 
ideas—types and emblems, strange, mysterious, and to our 
minds, united in unnatural combinations; yet of which 
God was pleased to make use, to impress His revelations 
on the minds of men. When the inscriptions which ac- 
company the human-headed lions and bulls and the lion 
or eagle-headed human figures, and the various religious 
devices and symbols of Nimroud, shall be decyphered; 
we may find a key to unlock the mysteries even of 
Ezekiel’s vision. Already, the many illustrations and 
coincidences, not alone in prominent, but chiefly in the 
minuter points, casually referred to by the sacred writers, 
afford a triumphant argument in favor of the authenticity 
of the Books, written while the children of Israel were 
in contact with the inhabitants of Assy:ia and Mesopo- 
tamia. 

We are told in Scripture, that Ninveh was built by 
Assur. What were ite early relations, if any, with the 
neighbouring and powerful city of Babylon, whether those 
of conqueror or of conquered, we know not. The first 
Monarch of Assyria named by the Greek Historians is 
Belus, supposed to have ascended the throne more than 
two thousand years before Christ. Some have confounded 
him with Nimrod, as if he and his successors reigned at — 
Babylon. But Babylon did not become the capital of the — 
Assyrian Empire until the time of Nabopalassar 606. B.C. — 
Belus was succeeded by Ninus and he by his widow, Semi- — 
ramis. Their policy was warlike ; and the spoils of con- | 
quered nations were used to embellish their capital; the © 
city took its name from the first. Semiramis was succeeded 
by her son, Ninias; and he by a line of over thirty kings 
whose names and number are variously stated by different 
writers, and of whose deeds we know absolutely nothing. — 
Last came Sardanapalus, notorious for his effeminate 
luxury. Under him Media and Babylonia, which he had 
received from his predecessors as tributary provinces, re- 
volted. Nineveh was captured by the rebel governors; ~ 
and the monarch collecting his wives and treasures toge- 
ther in his palace, set fire to the building and with them 
perished in the flames. This occurred about 876, B. C. 
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After some years of disturbance, Phul, mentioned in the 
Scriptures, became sovereign of the now diminished king- 
dom of Assyria. He was succeeded by Tiglat-philassar, 
Salmanasar, Sennacherib and Assarhaddon, warlike mo- 
narchs, under whose vigorous arms the empire gradually 
regained several of its former provinces and extended its 
conquests even to Egypt and Abyssinia. The last named 
took Babylon, which thus again became subject to Nineveh. 
In 634 the Scythians made an incursion, and seem to have 
subjugated the entire country and to have held Nineveh 
until 607 B.C., when they were expelled. Scarcely had 
the Ninevites began to breathe freely, ere, in 606, Cyaxares, 
king of Media, in union with Nabopalassar, governor of 
Babylon, sacked the city and committed it to the flames. 
From that day Nineveh has been a heap of ruins. Some 
two hundred years later a Greek general encamped by the 
mighty ruins, which covered the plain between the Tigris 
and the Lycus. He was told that these were the remains 
of Larissa, an ancient city of the Medes. Sic transit glo- 
ria mundi ! 

The monuments which Mr. Layard disinterred must of 
necessity all date as far back as 634 B.C. But it is clear 
from the monuments themselves that they belong to widely 
different periods, and that, while the most recent may boast 
of an age of 2500 years, there are others which go back 
perhaps a thousand years deeper into the recesses of an- 
tiquity. We are first struck by the difference of style in 
| the sculpture. On the works of some palaces it is bold, free 
| and untrammelled by precise rules, by no means exempt 
ftom faults, even gross ones; yet animated by a vigor and 
| life which belong only to the youth of art. Elsewhere, it 
) scold and stiff, finished with minute precision, and even 
» elegance, showing a chisel guided by precept more than 
by genius: the faults are those of conception rather than 

execution. Here the art had reached its maturity and 
had entered on its downward course of decline. This 
) view of the sculptures is confirmed by the inscriptions 
| always accompanying them. With those of the first class, 
the characters are formed with simplicity and uniformity ; 
With those of the later period, on the contrary, this simple 
character has been replaced by one, the same, it would 
seem, in substance, yet varied in the most arbitrary and 
artificial manner. It is further confirmed by the fact, that 
3 VOL. xvI.—No. 31. 
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the religious emblems and figures in the buildings assigned 
to the different epochs vary very much, and prove that a 
considerable change in the modes of religious thought and 
of worship had taken place between them—a revolution, 
in fact, so great as to require an interval of several genera- 
tions and a change of dynasty. 

The buildings afford a very striking proof of the same 
view. We stated that on the mound of Nimroud Mr. Lay- 
ard had opened five palaces, the N.W., the W., the S.W., 
the S.E. and the central one. ‘The 8.W. palace had been 
destroyed, like that of Khorsabad, by fire. The N.W. and 
W. had escaped the conflagration. The position of those 
buildings is remarkable and deserves to be noticed. The 
brick platform or flooring of the 8.W. edifice is level with 
the top of the walls of the N.W. and W. palaces. Much 
of the work of that edifice is incomplete. ‘There are walls 
without any traces of slabs; walls where the slabs lie on 
the floor ready to be raised up as panelling; panels not 
yet sculptured and inscribed; panels on which the work 
was commenced and not finished, and porticns on which 
it has been completed. This building was therefore in an 
unfinished state when Cyaxares and Nabopalassar sacked 
and destroyed the city in 606. It could not have been so 
far constructed during the few months that had passed 
since the Scythians were driven out. Neither is there the 
slightest trace of its having been their work. On the ~ 
contrary, they ruled the country “in licentiousness and 
neglect.” This building was therefore commenced and | 
labored at before 634 B.C. In procuring slabs for its walls, > 
the older palaces were partially stript of their panelling, ® 
and these spoils were obtained, even at that time, by erca 
vations, such as Mr. Layard prosecuted. The slabs wereg™ 
first cut to the necessary size, and then placed, with their® 
previously sculptured or inscribed face to the wall, present @ 
ing the former back to the room, to serve now as a face,™ 
on which the artist might cut his inscription or chisel a] 
relief, descnbing the glories of the reigning monarch, Mr 
Layard came upon many parts of the north-western and 
western buildings, and other walls, which had been de- 
spoiled, and in one place—a large room or perhaps court- ~ 
yard—he discovered over one hundred such slabs piled 
side by side, as in a stone -cutter’s yard, and ready to be used. 
These slabs had been procured by excavations, and it 
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was evident that the S.W. builders were as much at a loss 
how or where to dig as Mr. Layard was when he com- 
menced operations. In some instances they cut through 
ten or fifteen feet of brick work to reach slabs which 
they could have procured with a hundredth part of the 
labor by digging on the other side of the wall, into the 
comparatively loose soil which filled the interior of the 
room. 

Magnificent and mighty palaces had been erected on 
this mound,—had shone in splendor, it may be, for centu- 
ries, and were deserted or destroyed when the dynasty that 
built them was overturned. The decayed roofs fell in, 
every wind brought its tribute of sand to fill the open 
chambers and halls, until all was buried from the sight 
and lost to the memory of man. In after ages, another 
king resolved to build him another stately palace on the 
same site. He built it. It stood for a time, and, like the 
first, was deserted, fe!l to ruin, and was buried. The 
earth above served as a cemetery. In yet later ages, still 
another monarch commenced to build palaces on the same 
spot. Ere they were completed, Nineveh had passed 
away. 

How long the interval which elapsed between the date 
of the earliest and that of the latest palace of Nimroud, 
we know not. It was sufficiently long, however, to allow 
a very singular and important stratification. In the upper 

rtion of the earth covering the earliest buildings, and in 
| the debris filling chambers of a later period, and likewise 
» at Khorsabad and Konyunjik, many Egyptian remains 


> were discovered. ‘The Assyrian works of art accompany- 


' ing them had an unmistakeable Egyptian character, and 

"even a cartouche of Egyptian hieroglyphs was brought to 
* light. ‘To this class of remains must likewise be referred 
the numerous sepulchres found in the accumulated debris, 
five feet above the floor of the older buildings. 

It would appear that the remains may be referred to 
three, if not four, distinct periods. 'To the first belong the 
north-west, central and western palaces, filled with mag- 
nificent sculptures. ‘T'o the second, other ruins below the 
tombs, of apparently a different style of art, and adorned 
chiefly with painting. To the third, the Egyptianizing 
Assyrian monuments, comprising those of Khorsabad, 
Konyunjik and the south-west palace, rivalling the earlier 
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ones in splendor. The hieroglyphs of Egypt and_ the 
Greek historians both state that Rhamses-Sesostris 
about 1450 B.C.,) extended his conquests as far as India. 
He must have come in contact with and probably over- 
came the Assyrian monarchs. 'The same hieroglyphs 
bear evidence that from that date, if not before, down to 
the 22d dynasty, that is, to about 900, the two nations 
were in continued intercourse, by turns warlike and com- 
mercial. They likewise came in contact during the reign 
of Salmanasar, who pushed his conquests even to Abys- 
sinia. Of the two periods, the last seems entitled to claim 
the remains in question. It is possible, however, that those 
buildings which cannot be later than 606 B.C. belong to 
the first, and are in fact older than 870 B.C. 

The age of the earlier palaces can only be determined 
when their inscriptions are decyphered. The task is one 
of exceeding difficulty, but several of the ripest and most 
erudite scholars of Europe have devoted themselves to its 
accomplishment. 

There are a few later inscriptions in a cursive charac- 
ter, to be read from right to left, but the greater portion 
are cuneiform, cuneatic, wedge-formed, or arrow-headed, 
These are read from left to right, and are so termed be- 
cause the lines, by the combination of which characters 
are formed, resemble wedges or the barbed heads of arrows. 
To most persons, it would be a difficult task to read a let- 
ter in their own vernacular, written in the simplest cypher, — 
where each letter is represented by a peculiar character, 
If the same word may be spelt in many ways, or written a 


contractions or symbols ; if every letter may be replaced © 


by any one of several characters, and every character may 
be used for either of two or three letters; if characters 


entirely unlike are equivalent, and if the writer may 80 | 
change the form of any character that it can scarcely be ~ 


recognized, the task becomes puzzling to the most expe- 


rienced decyphering clerk in a bureau of state. If, in 7) 
addition to all this, the cypher is in a language we do not ~ 


know, a language no longer spoken, and without dictiona- 
ries, grammars or any other works by which it may be. 
learned ; if from this eypher alone we must first make out 
its words, and then guess, as best we may, their meaning, 
we are like the wise men of C haldea, whom the king 
required first to find out his dream and then to interpret it 
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Yet something like this must be done to read the Assyrian 
cuneiform inscriptions. We see characters apparently 
alphabetic, but their values are unknown. The same 
words or groups of characters occur again and again, 
and there is not a single character for which others, of 
entirely different form, are not repeatedly substituted. 
The same word or name is often spelt in various ways, 
and there are evidently contractions, but of what words 
remains yet to be discovered. It is presumed that the 
inscriptions are in the ancient Assyrian language. But 
what was that language? Semitic, Zend or Median? Pro- 
bably the first, though it may have contained some ele- 
ments of the other two. At best, it was an ancient Semi- 
tic dialect, that has since disappeared, and now exists only 
on these tablets. From their mysterious writings we must 
spell out its words, and then, by comparing them with 
analogous words in other Semitic dialects, endeavor to 
work out their meaning. On every side difficulties rise ; 
but rise only to be surmounted. 

The hieroglyphics of Egypt presented such a difficulty, 
until the Rosetta Stone was discovered, bearing a long 
edict in hieroglyphics, in the demotic and in Greek. The 
obelisks of Egypt were soon legible. The Himyaritic 
inscriptions of Arabia were long looked on as an unfath- 
omable mystery ; yet they have yielded up their secret to 
the patient investigations of Gesenius, Roediger, Fresnel 
and others. More recently, the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Persia have attracted attention, and Major Rawlinson has 
succeeded in decyphering the Persian portion of the tri- 
lingual inscription at Behistun. 

Comparing the cuneiform inscriptions found at Nineveh, 
Babylon and elsewhere, we may divide them into five 
classes, based more on geographical distinctions than on 
difference of language: 1. The primitive Assyrian, com- 
paratively simple in its character, and found in the earlier 
monuments of Nimroud; 2. Later Assyrian, more complex 
in its structure, and found at Khorsabad, Konyunjik and 
the south-west palace; 3. ‘The Elymean; 4. The primitive 
Babylonian, found in the ruins at Hilla and Niffer, con- 
jectured to be the sites where two sovereigns of Babylon 
erected palaces. This is the most complex and intricate 
variety. 5. The Achemenian-Babylonian, used in later 
ages by the Persian monarchs in their trilingual inserip- 

* 
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tions. It is found at Behistun, accompanying a Median 
and a Persian mscription, each of. the three versions being 
written in a peculiar variety of the cuneiform character. 
Having already translated the Persian, Major Rawlinson 
has devoted himself to the Acheemenian-Babylonian por- 
tion, with such success that we may hope soon to possess 
at least the general meaning and import of the inscriptions 
at Nineveh. 

Mr. Layard gives us a sample of the results which may 
be expected when those efforts shall be crowned with 
success. He makes us acquainted, by sight, with what 
he believes to be the names, in cuneiform letters, of several . 
kings, connected with the ruins he has explored. We 
have, 1. A king whose name alone occurs; 2. His son; 
3. His grand-son, the builder of the north-west or earliest 
palace discovered; 4. Son of 3, and builder of central 
palace. He likewise built palaces at Baasheikha and 
Kelah Shergat. 5. Son of 4; 6. Grandson of 4, and 
builder of the western palace. This genealogy confirms 
the conclusion previously arrived at, from the similar style 
of art in those edifices, After a blank of unknown length 
we find 7, a subsequent king; 8. His son and successor; 
9. His grand-son, builder of some undetermined palace, 
from which slabs, bearing his name and genealogy, were 
taken for the south-west palace. Another blank occurs, 
likewise of indefinite duration. Next follow 10, a. king 
not clearly made out; 11. His son, the builder of Khorsa- 
bad and Karamles; 12. Another king, not of direct descent, 
appears to have. succeeded, but this is not clearly made 
out; 13. Son of 12 or 11, and builder of Konyunjik; 14 
Son of 13, and builder of south-west or latest palace. 
Some points of this list are only conjectural, and the whole ~ 
needs confirmation ; yet it will serve as a foreshadowing of ~ 
future discoveries. 3 

It is remarkable that No. 3, the builder of the earliest 
palace, and No. 14, the builder of the latest palace, bore 
the same name. The last, who is conjectured to be 
Saracus or Chinaladin, is stated by some to have borne 
the Assyrian name of Ninus. Can it be that in No. 3 we 
have that almost fabulous monarch, whose embellishments 
and mighty structures caused his capital to be called the 
Oity of Ninus? 

This, and many other more important and interesting 
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questions, can only be answered when the inscriptions are 
fully decyphered. Meanwhile, we are left to ponder over 
the mysterious history and warning fate of Nineveh, the 
great city. Assyria, Babylon and Egypt have fallen, 
thousands of years ago, China, that other empire of ancient 
civilization, still continues to exist. Why this different 
lot? ‘The mind goes back to the counsels of that Divine 
Justice which metes out to nations, as. to individuals, the 
reward or punishment due to their deeds. The man dies 
and his soul enters on an after life that knows no end; 
nations and cities die and are no more. 


“Muoiono le citta, muoiono i regni 
Copra i fasti e le pompe arena ed erba.”’ Tasso, Ger. Lib. xv., 20. 


In that after life the individual receives the chief award 
due to his virtues or his sins. Nations and cities receive 
theirs in this world. We need but look at the social 
misery of our own times, the wild spirit of anarchy and 
excess that has seized the minds of men, and contemplate 
the yet darker abyss into which sinful nations are even 
now plunging, to know that the nanp that laid Nineveh 
waste can yet punish. L. 





Art. [1.—F ree Scnoot System in Soutu-CaRoLina. 

1. Reports on the Free School System, to the General 
Assembly of South-Carolina, at the Regular Session 
of 1839. 

2. Ricraiines relative to the Free School System in 
South-Carolina, submitted to the Special Committee 
of Five appointed to report, §c. 1846. 

3. Report on the Free School System in South-Caro- 
lina; by R. F. W. Aviston, Esq. 1846. 


Tar the attention of the intelligent of our State is 
directed with increasing interest to the education of the 
people, is cause of congratulation to every well wisher to 
his country. And it is when interest is generally awa- 
kened in behalf of our common schools, that the reflecting 
and practical observer has most reason to trembie for the 
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cause of popular education. So universal is the complaint 
of the deficiency of our schools, nay, so general is the cry 
that they are not only defective but absolutely useless, that 
we feel that some exercise of moral courage is necessary 
to enable one to attempt.their apology. As it is our inten- 
tion, in the course of the present paper, not only to do this 
but even to vindicate them, we insist that before we shall 
have been condemned we may be admitted to a hearing. 
We entreat that we shall not be charged with a desire to 
inaintain a paradox until we shall have failed to establish 
a complete vindication of our free school system. 

It may serve to remove some of the difficulties with 
which this subject is always encumbered, if we establish 
as a basis the precise amount of instruction which it is the 
duty of the State to furnish to her citizens. All persons 
are now disposed to admit that it is desirable, nay, that it 
is necessary, to the well-being of the citizen, that he should 
possess the rudiments of education, that he should be able 
to read, to write, and to cast accounts. So far, education 
seems to be necessary; beyond this point it is merely a 
luxury. 

And we beg at the outset to be understood. We repu- 
diate most religiously the cant of the day which calls on 
the State to educate the masses in order that they may 
preserve their liberties. Nothing in the history of the 
world can warrant the opinion that there is any necessary 
connection between knowledge and freedom. Some of 
the most despotic States of Europe (Prussia, for example,) 
have most carefully attended to the education of the 
masses. The history of all times has shown that tyrants 


and despots have never wanted the pens of the most intel- 7 


ligent and learned of their subjects to defend their conduct 
before the world. Indeed, the spirit of liberty is instine- 
tive rather than reasonable—the teaching of nature rather 
than the deduction of reason. No process of sophistry, 
no amount of iguorance, could permanently enslave the 
descendants of the Teuton race; no degree of refinement, 
no perfection of philosophy, has been able to impart to the 
Celto-Roman race a higher practical idea of liberty than 
that which is expressed in the doctrine of equality. But 
the experience of the world has taught us that equality is 
not liberty, and that same experience may teach those who 
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will take the trouble to learn, that education is neither her 
nurse nor her guardian. 

Our views of the necessity of education we believe to 
be based upon a higher idea of its importance than that 
which is entertained by those who are so jealously appre- 
hensive of the loss of our liberties. There is one position 
in which we regard man as more elevated, more important, 
than asa citizen. It is in his character of humanity. As 
a man, the image of his creator, he is to be considered as 
more noble than’ as « citizen. It is. then, to elevate and 
humanize his character, to develope more fully the human 
nature, independently of all civi] and political considera- 
tions, that we consider education necessary. We would 
educate man to connect him more perfectly with his fellow 
man, to put more means of enjoyment within his reach, to 
facilitate his intercourse with his creator. In this view, 
we regard education not as a civil or political necessity, 
but as a moral want. ‘That the State has made such pro- 
visions for supplying this want, to the extent to which she 
may be reasonably expected to contribute, we propose to 
show before we conclude this paper. Before we proceed to 
that part of our task, however, we propose first to examine 
into the views of those persons whose opinions on this point 
differ from our own, and to inquire, not into the advan- 
tages which may be expected to follow the successful 
adoption of their views, for of that we are as fully con- 
vinced as themselves can be, but into the practicability of 
adopting them at all, and the consequences which may 
follow any unsuccessful attempt to adopt them. 

The first, and we are disposed to believe the least, difti- 
culty which presents itself, consists in the amount of mo- 
ney which may be necessary to carry out such a scheme 
of education as that which the gentlemen, whose papers 
stand at the head of this article, propose. The gross 
amount of the revenue of the State does not exceed three 
hundred thousand dollars. Of this sum, one-eighth is 
appropriated to the support of schools. It may be that 
our people may submit to a higher rate of taxation in 
order to secure the benefits of a more thorough education, 
but it can hardly be suggested that the contribution of the 
State is too small in proportion to the extent of her revenue. 
The argument which may be drawn from the manner of 
disbursing the amount now contributed, will be answered 
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in the course of the examination of the works which we 
have selected for our text. 

But, even supposing the pecuniary difficulties removed, 
one more serious exists in the habits and prejudices of the 
people, who are even now not always inclined to avail 
themselves of the scanty means of education placed within 
their reach. No one, we presume, will have the hardihoo4 
to advocate enforced attendance on the part of the scholars, 
and it would be futile to adopt a more comprehensive 
coufse of instruction without a reasonable assurance that 
it would be met by a corresponding effort on the parts of 
those for whose benefit it is intended. Under existing 
circumstances, we consider that the State amply discharges 
her duty when she offers to her citizens the means of learn- 
ing to read, to write and to cypher. These are the keys 
to the whole cycle of knowledge; these are attainable by 
all, are of practical utility, and are readily appreciable by 
all. Here she should stop. 

In our estimate of the amount of education which is 
necessary, we fall far short of those gentlemen whose 
works are at the head of this paper. The estimates of 
Mr. Allston, and of others, cover orthography, reading, wri- 
ting, English grammar, geography and arithmetic. One 
of the special committee suggests that in every school 
should be taught spelling, reading, writing, English gram- 
mar, arithmetic, geography, the elements and principles of 
government, including a succinct view of the nature of 
the federal government and that of the State, also the © 
elementary principles of morality as taught in the Bible, ~ 
together with the elements of physiology. These branches 
are regarded as indispensable in every system of educa-— 
tion. 

It is a painful office to dispel the illusions which the ~ 
benevolent member of the special committee so fondly ~ 
cherished whilst preparing his suggestions for the conside- 
ration of his colleagues. Had he been advising his friend, Ad 
a man of fortune, as to the best system of education to be 7 
devised for his son, we should have been struck with the ~~ 
narrowness of the course, and wondered why, with such 
generally enlightened views, he did not perceive the pro 
priety of adding a few other departments of study to per- 
fect the course. But our benevolent friend has entirel 
Jost sight of the very important question; For whom is it 
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that you propose to devise a system of education? And 
as this question does not appear to have been entertained 
by any of those gentlemen who have so benevolently as- 
sailed the existing institution, let us therefore give it some 
consideration before we go any further. 

Disguise it as we may, the fact is undeniable, that our 
common schools are intended for the children of the poor 
and for no other. It is to supply their wants that this 
provision has been made. The rich not only do not re- 
quire them, but we believe that, even in Charleston, under 
the most favorable circumstances for the schools, persons 
in easy circumstances do not resort to them. Under ex- 
isting circumstances, no change can be effected, even if it 
were desirable, and we confess that we are by no means 
satisfied that any change in this respect is desirable. The 
provision, so far as the poor are concerned, is wise and 
benevolent; but the rich justly claim the right, and it is 
one which we hope they will always exercise, to place 
their children at schools of their own selection. 

We trust that we shall not be suspected of any wish to 
oppose obstacles to the education of the poor. So far from 
it, our only object in the writing of this paper is to endea- 
vor to prevent any change in the existing system of schools, 
lest the revulsion which the failure of any experimental 
projects may create, should lead to the total abandonment of 
all efforts to educate our poor. None cau see with greater 

leasure than we do every advance which the poor make 
in intellectual progress ; none can sympathize more than 
we do with the efforts which youthful ambition, from time 
to time, makes to break the fetters of ignorance which 
poverty has imposed upon it. But, from the very nature 
of things, such efforts must be rare examples. It is to the 
idea that the State should aid, in making this effort, that 
we oppose ourvoice. The rich and the poor are mutually 
necessary to each other’s well being. ‘The happiness of 
each depends upon his being in his true position. Let the 

r lad, if he will, nobly strive to elevate himself by the 
abors of his mind; but you can never urge him to make 
the efforts which are necessary to the acquisition of know- 
ledge if he knows that, after he has opened the portals of 
scienc: he shall be compzlled to return te the habits and 
occupations of poverty. We believe, indeed, that there is 
nothing in a refined education which unfits a man for 
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activity, but there is unquestionably a sense of incongru- 
ousness in the position of him who, after having sipped 
at the fountain of Castalia, finds himself reduced to the 
necessity of becoming a daily laborer for his daily bread. 

But our reformers contend that they only advocate use- 
ful education. Utility is relative. We believe that all 
knowledge is useful, but all useful knowledge is not there- 
fore necessary. ‘That which is notonly useful but neces- 
sary to a professor, is by nomeansof even practical utility 
to the laborer. But we have so much reverence for know- 
ledge that we would oppose no difficulties in the way of 
its diffusion, if we can only be satisfied that what the 
reformers propose is practicable,-—and, in the examination 
of this subject, let us begin with those whose views are 
most moderate. 

Mr. Allston and Mr. Bellinger propose that grammar 
and geography should be added to the course. 

What is grammar? A subtle, logical and philosophical 
analysis of language. ‘This is its true definition. That 
which is given to it in the school books, i.e., the art ef 
speaking and writing a language correctly, is imperfect and 
mischievous. ‘Tio acquire a knowledge of it demands a 
long, patient and metaphysical investigation, and involves 
some of the highest principles of logic. 

We do not hesitate to say that, to him who has no know- 
ledge of language, the rules of grammar are unintelligible, 
and we are equally convinced that a knowledge of grammar 
would be acquired by the study of a foreign language in less 
than one-fourth of the time which would be necessary if the 
student is confined to his vernacular. The learner of a ~ 
foreign Janguage imperceptibly traces analogies, and these © 
analogies lead as imperceptibly to the deduction of general 
laws. Hence it is that we so often see perfect masters of 
the English language who have never seen a grammar of 
the English tongue.” 


* Though not exactly relevant, we cannot resist the temptation of in- 
serting here a short paragraph from Mill’s System of Logic, which is an 
unanswerable argument in favor of the study of other languages besides 
our own, 

“One of the advantages of having systematically studied a plurality of 
languages, especially of those languages which philosophers have used as 
the vehicle of their thoughts, is the practical lesson we have respecting 
the ambiguities of words, by finding that the same word in one language 
corresponds, on different occasions, to different words in another. When 
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But as it may reasonably be urged that the object of 
teaching grammar is only to make the children acquainted 
with those rules which are laid down to secure the lan- 
guage from violation, and that without any metaphysical 
knowledge whatever they may be acquired and even be 
understood. We answer that this will apply to those who, 
in their vocation, will have occasion to resort to books and 
to writing, or whose position admits them into cultivated 
society. ‘They who have no use for these rules quickly 
forget them. It is a fact which daily observation teaches, 
that correctness of language is home-bred, not acquired at 
schools; the habits acquired at home, the vices of language 
learned in infancy, are rarely removed, even by the most 
careful scholastic training. ‘T'o him who is in a situation 
in which solecisms are to be particularly guarded against, 
the rules of grammar are valuable ; soto a foreigner whose 
acquaintance with the language is imperfect, a pocket dic- 
tionary is a useful companion, as it may relieve him from 
the embarrassment occasioned by the want of a word; 
but to him who is utterly unacquainted with the language 
the dictionary is even worse than useless. There are 
many small grammars which a child may easily learn, 
but if education is to stop there, the time spent in learning 
them is not profitably spent. ‘To the masses, the rules of 
grammar are, like the tables of Pythagoras, unaccountable 
and inexplicable. 

It is only in so far as it is a key to another language 
that we can advocate the utility of grammar as an inde- 
pendent study for young children; as a study of philology 
they can form no appreciation of it, and long before the 
mind of the free schoo! child can be sufficiently developed 
to understand it, the necessity of living calls him from the 
school to the walks of active life. 

With these views of the practical utility of grammar as 
a necessary branch of primary school education, we now 
consider geography. 

Of all terrestrial sciences this is the most glorious. The 


not thus exercised, even the strongest understandings find it difficult to 
believe, that things which have a common name have not in some respects 
or other a common nature, and often expend much labor, not only unpro- 
fitably but mischievously, in vain attempts to discover in what this com- 
mon nature consists. But the habit once formed, inferior intellects are 
capable of detecting even ambiguities which are common to many lan- 
guages.” Book I., chap. 4. 

4 VOL. xvIr.—no. 31. 
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study of the earth, its physical, moral and political divi- 
sions, its mysterious connection with the heavens ; its in- 
he :bitants, rational as well as irrational ; its history, natu- 
ral and civil—-are subjects calculated to excite the admira- 
tion of the philosopher and kindle afresh the zeal of the 
christian. But where is this glorious science taught? In 
this boasted land of education there is not an original 
treatise on geography which deserves to be admitted into 
a school. In former times, old Jedediah Morse, imitating 
the method of Salmon and of Guthrie, compiled a pleasant 
and instructive treatise for the use of colleges and schools; 
but the taste for simplification has supplanted it, and chil- 
dren are now taught nothing but names. We have it from 
authority in which we place the utmost reliance, that 
young gentlemen will now apply for admission to college 
who cannot distinguish between latitude and longitude, 
and whose information on the subject of civil geography 
does not extend beyond the naming of the capitals of 
States. And this ignorance is found too where the pro- 
gramme of every college in the land calls fora knowledge 
of geography and of grammar as indispensably necessary 
to the admission of students. 

Is this the fault of teachers? We think not. It is the 
fault of the system. The text books, as we have before 
said, teach nothing but names; but more than this, the 
minds of children cannot comprehend many of the myste- 
ries of the science. Peter Parley is no teacher of either 





history or geography, and his books may make flippant 9g 
children, but wretched men. In times not long gone by, | 





geography and grammar formed parts of a collegiate co 
and we hazard the prediction, that before long, the good) 
sense of the people will compel their restoration to those” 
seats of learning. 

We forbear to notice any other departments of learning / 
which the benevolent friends of education suggest as” 


necessary to be taught in our schools, and proceed directly 


to consider the reforms which have been proposed to be 
rade in the free school system. 4 
The first and most obvious, and one which has been _ 
suggested by every man who has the spirit of a reformer, — 
is the appointment of a general head or superintendant; 
next, it is proposed to increase the school fund ; thirdly, to 
establish normal schools and schools for the education and 
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training of teachers; fourthly, to provide the schools with 
proper books ; and lastly, it is rather obliquely hinted than 
directly proposed, that the commissioners of schools shall 
be paid for their services. 

We will dismiss the last first. We hope the day is far, 
very far distant, when our country gentlemen will consent 
to accept the paltry remuneration which it has been pro- 
posed to bestow upon them for their services in this depart- 
ment. ‘Those who make the proposition do not understand 
the Carolina planter. We confess that we still have faith 
in the benevolence, the integrity and the public spirit of 
the Carolina gentleman, and we are proud to see them 
assume parish and district offices to which no compensa- 
tion is attached. And well are those offices discharged. 
They are the unobtrusive but efficacious efforts of genuine 
patriots to advance the true interests of their neighborhoods, 
and though no paid officer has been employed to herald to 
the world their mighty effort in the work of improvement, 
they have not the less labored, sincerely, ardently, faith- 
fully and successfully, in the blessed work of advancing 
the cause of improvement. But we shall return again to 
this subject. 

The most popular improvement suggested is the ap- 
pointment of asuperintendant. We object to this on every 
principle, and regard it as fatal to the whole system. Let 
it be recollected that South-Carolina, though one of the 
small States of the Union, is more distinctly divided into 
two sections than many others, which contain perhaps 
several times the amount of either territory or population. 
The lower division contains all those districts which bor- 
der on the coast and lie generally below the granitic re- 
gion. ‘These include Charleston city, and contain alto- 
gether a white population of about ninety thousand. Com- 
prehending in this division the districts of Barnwell, Orange- 
burgh, Sumter, Darlington and Chesterfield, it covers about 
one-half of the territory of the State, contains a little more 
than one-third of the population, contributes very nearly 
two-thirds of the annual revenue of the State, and receives 
about half of the annual appropriation for the support of 
schools. In these districts the good lands, which lie chiefly 
on the water courses, are in the hands of the wealthy plante 
ers, and the poor are scattered over the country so sparsely 
that even the appropriation for schools, liberal as it may 
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appear to be when compared to the amount which is re- 
ceived per capita by the other division, is quite insufficient 
to place a school within the reach of all those crildren the 
circumstances of whose parents make the aid of the State 
desirable or necessary. ‘The upper division presents a 
more dense population, and wealth is perhaps more equally 
distributed among the people. They have the advantages, 
also, which villages afford. From the lower division we 
ought to except Charleston, as she occupies a unique posi- 
tion and has the means of improvements which cannot be 
conferred on the other portions of the State. 

If the superintendant should make his office a sinecure, 
we would be perfectly indifferent respecting the appoint- 
ment of one. Though we cannot approve of the practice 
of creating offices to provide for a meritorious politician, 
yet if the clamor against the present system could be al- 
layed by the payment of two or three thousand dollars 
yearly, to an officer who would do nothing but faithfully 
receive his wages, we would be content. But the danger 
to be apprehended is, that he may be a conscientious man, 
who is unwilling to eat the bread of idleness; he may be 
a vain man, and unwilling that his administration should 
be distinguished by no improvements; he may be a phi- 
losopher, who religiously believes that the present genera- 
tion is infinitely superior to that of our fathers, and so 
tempted to essay some experiments at improvement; he 
may be desirous to do good, and so foster an incubus on 
the institution by the establishment of a system. s 

It would be a fatal experiment. In every system the 7 
weak must be made to conform to the ways of the strong. © 
But without entering into a course of argument to show 7) 
the injustice which must be done by any system based on | 
philosophical principles, let us in fancy follow the super 
intendant, watch the beginning of his career and its sub- 
sequent progress. ‘Those who know any thing of philoso 
phy and the condition of our State will acquit us of draw- 7 > 
ing a picture which will not in ali probability be fatally) 
realized. 

He takes, as the point at which he is to commence his © 
experiments, some place where, like Charleston, Pendleton 
or Greenville, a large concourse of spectators, as well as of 
scholars, will be easily assembled, to witness the “ start.” 
He finds every thing calculated to flatter and encourage 
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him. A dense population, a large number of children, a 
tolerably full attendance and the novelty of the establish- 
ment, inspire the parents with a new-born zeal in the cause 
of education. He now commences the system of teaching 
on an improved scheme a course of reading and of writing, 
of physics andof metaphysics. The school house is new, 
built perhaps after the latest model of the Smithsonian 
school of architecture. The books are new, the children 
arrayed in their best garments, the teacher, elevated in 
fancy to the dignity of a professor in a Lyceum, forgets 
the humble but more useful labors of the pedagogue, and 
enters zealously into a scheme the merits of which he can 
but imperfectly understand. Every thing gives the fairest 
promise of success, and our worthy superintendant, hug- 
ging himself with ecstacy at the success of his system, 
writes out that afternoon the first sheet of his annual re- 
port, which is to place him in the temple of fame ina 
niche far more elevated than that of Lancaster or of Pes- 
talozzi. Having set the system in motion in Pendieton 
and Sp:rtanburgh, our reformer travels onward and reaches 
the middle and lowland districts. Then, if he is a san- 
guine man, his spirits will perhaps even rise at the prospect 
of the reforms which must necessarily be accomplished in 
order to perfect his scheme. He will doubtless determine 
that, against his return to the school, a neat Gothic edifice 
shall adorn the site now occupied by a rude log cabin, 
imperfectly protected against the inclemency of the sea- 
sons by clap-boards or clay ; that a neat chimney, with 
marble mantle-pieces, shall take the place of that broad 
hearth which now hospitably covers the whole gable end 
of the cabin; that a chair, and not a tripod, (however 
classical the latter may be,) shall be provided for the 
teacher; that the children’s seats and desks shall be con- 
structed on the most approved system of physiology, prac- 
tically applied to academic architecture; that the ground 
floor, literally so called because made of earth, shall no 
longer disgrace the temple of science, and that ihe fou 
ensemble shall have that aspect of respectability which 
ought to accompany learning. ‘To these material improve- 
ments he contemplates adding others of a moral, perhaps 
of a more important character. He will, in his lecture to 
the people of the preciuct, enlarge on the importance of 
education, he will stir up their hearts, and they shall be 
4* 
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ashamed to let the next visitation disclose so large a roll 
of scholars with so sparse an appearance, so general and 
punctual an attendance on the part of the teacher and so 
great an amount of lost time reported against every scholar. 
And as our superintendant hugs himself in delightful an- 
ticipation of the material and moral good which his bene- 
volent labors are destined to develope, a secret goad, ap- 
plied by the old Adam which lurks unsuspected in his 
glowing bosom, suggests a latent regret that all this good 
should be done in a corner, that this moral garden shall 
have to smile in a wilderness. He would have the temple 
of science on the road side, where even those who run 
may read the glorious results which are to be effected by his 
reformation. But as reform philosophy, like charity, hopeth 
all things and believeth all things, he represses the morti 
fying suggestions of vanity, and sees in the distance a 
new earth springing up under the workings of his moral 
labors. He determines that not only the sterile waste of 
the heart shal! be fertilized, but under its vivifying in- 
influence the barren pine lands shall be made to yield to 
the delighted cultivator harvests good as, and infinitely 
more triumphant than, those which spring from soils more 
kindly disposed by nature. 

The first annual report of a reformer will be a glorious 
one. He will therein unfold his scheme and report its 
progress. He will take his place by the side of Horace 
Mann and others who heve ¢i istinguished themselves in the 
cause of popular instruction ; but the good easy man will” 
not dream that his first satisfactory report will also be hi 7 
last. q 

For be it remembered that the superintendant will b 
required to visit more than seven hundred schools in ft : 
course of ayear. It may be easily ascertained that he cae 
not bestow on each more than two or three hours. All that 
he can dois to set his system in motion. Having in image 
nation assisted, as the French say, in the establishment Of” 
the system in one of our lowland schools, let us accompany 
him on his return, at the end of a twelvemonth, to the 
same school. 4 

The evening before the visitation he stops, perhaps at” 
an inn, but as that is an article of rare occurrence with U& 
he accepts the hospitality of a planter, perhaps a membet 
of the board of commissioners. In the morning he finds 
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a north-easter blowing, which makes it doubtful whether 
the day is to be characterized by sun, by snow or by rain. 
He is advised, for better se®urity, to trust himself to the 
back of his horse rather than expose himself to the dan- 
gers ¢ and delays to which any vehicle would be exposed 
in the uncertain paths which lead to the school house. 

Yielding to the judgment of his host in these matters, he 
starts. The party leaves the road and enters the bound- 
less wilderness of pines and bogs in which the temples of 
science are located. As they pass by the log houses which 
lie on either side within view of the path, our reformer has 
some unpleasant visions of childish faces peering at him 
through the embrasures of the houses, intended for win- 
dows, and his suspicions are occasionally converted into 
certainty by the sight of a lad of fourteen or fifteen, who 
stands at the door of the house and looks listlessly at the 
party, with a gaze of curiosity that cares not to be satisfied. 

It is perhaps well for our philosopher that these premoni- 
tory symptoms have presented themselves to his notice. 
otherwise his equanimity may desert him when he views, 
on his arrival at the school, a beggarly account of empty 
benches, and finds in the teacher’s annual return so ap- 
palling an account of time lost. 

The scene which we have thus endeavored to pourtray 
in advance is no sketch from fancy, but one the reality of 
which will be recognized by every one who knows any 
thing of the middle and lowland districts. ; 

In a great number of instances the larger children are 
kept at home to assist in providing for the necessities of 
the family, and when this is the case, the younger mem- 
bers, who can give no aid in that department, are likewise 
detained, because they need the protecting presence of their 
elder brother or sister in their long and dreary walks to the 
school house. An excuse like this can hardly fail to be 
accepted as valid, even by a philosopher. But in addition 
to this, it is a notorious fact that children do not want ex- 
cuses to stay at home. ‘The slightest reason is suflicient 
to excuse their attendance on school. Parents cannot be 
taught the importance of regularity. It is useless, there- 
fore, to have any system, unless the parent can be made to 
co-operate with the teacher, and we know of no process 
short of actual coercion which can effect this co-operation. 

If ourreforming superintendant has not struck too deeply, 
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the failure of his system may be so gradual, his theories 
may fade away so imperceptibly, that he will hardly be 
conscions of it, and our sch®ols may still remain to us, 
This, however, is the only favorable side of the picture, 
The schools have no foundation in public opinion. They 
are marks at which every politician aims his shaft; every 
governor calls the attention of the legislature to their in- 
efficiency and recommends that they be placed under a 
course of improvement. And while some advocate an 
improved system, there is a numerous class who are not 
unwilling to abandon the system altogether. Our fears 
are that failure will increase this class. We fear the effect 
on public opinion of that revulsion of sentiment which an 
acknowledged failure may create. In the heterogenous 
character of that class of people for whom our schools are 
intended, any system which is intended to be general must 
fail. If the superintendant be not inordinately wedded to 
his theories, if he have the sense to perceive that the system 
which works well in Anderson or Pickens is wholly im- 
practicable in Horry or Williamsburgh, all may still be 
well. But woe to the schools if our superintendant be a 
mathematician, or if he have large organs of order and of 
system. Such a one may observe, for example, that in 
the district of York the State pays at the rate about four 
dollars per head for the education of the childreu, that in 
St. James, Santee, the same sort of education is furnished 
at a cost of more than thirty dollars, in Charleston ata 
cost of eleven dollars, and in St. John’s, Colleton, at a cost 
of fifty dollars per head. Facts like these are great pro- 
vocations to philosophers. All would alike repudiate the 
idea of allowing fifty dollars for the yearly instruction of 
each child in the State. Some would insist on on the 
lowest practicable rate, and adopt the standard of York; 
while others, with that calmness and impartiality which is 
the characteristic of true philosophy, would reject all ex- 
isting standards, and by comparing all strike an average 
fora new one. The principle of the bed of Procrustes 
would therefore be applied, on philosophical principles, to 
every portion of the State, made to operate with the most 
unrelenting severity on those portions, perhaps, where the 
liberal aid of the State is most wanted in consequence of 
the poverty and the paucity of the inhabitants, and the 
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whole system of instruction smothered under the weight 
of a philosophical and statistical principle. 

We are referred to other States, to Massachusetts and 
New-York, for examples of success crowning the labors of 
superintendants, and it is urged upon us to follow their 
example. In New-York the superintendant is the Secre- 
tary of State; he appears to be a sort of comptroller gene- 
ral of the school fund and to be vested with appellate 
jurisdiction in cases of collision between the local commis- 
sioners. In Massachusetts, excellent schools were common 
throughout the State long before the idea of a superinten- 
dant was ever entertained. By a fundamental law of the 
State, every town which contained fifty families was re- 
quired to maintain a common school—if a certain addi- 
tional number of families lived in the town it was required 
to establish a grammar school. Let it be observed here, 
that much as the people of that State valued education, 
their practical good sense taught them the futility of any 
attempt to make a legal provision for it so long as the popu- 
lation fell short of about ten to the square mile. It is 
entirely forgotten that the white population of South-Caro- 
lina does not now exceed that ratio. And it was not until 
the population of Massachusetts had swelled to one hun- 
dred to the square mile that a superintendant was appointed 
to give security and direction to the course of education. 
It would be hard to believe that under such favorable cir 
cumstances a failure could have been experienced—and 
| yet, we are informed by Mr. Allston that Mr. Barnard, who 
| was superintendant of schools in Connecticut, retired in 
disgust from his office. It is, indeed, insinuated that Mr. 
; Barnard’s rules were too stringent for the disbursing ofli- 
"ters who had managed the fund before his installation. 
But does this appear? Were those disbursing officers 
puilty of peculation? If so Mr. Barnard’s course would 

ave been an easy and straight forward one. But he re- 
signed. It is more than probable that he resigned in dis- 
gust, because he found that the system which worked well 
in Hartford would not succeed in some of the more remote 
and less densely peopled townships. It is more than pro- 
bable that the disbursing officers, by their pertinacious 
adherence to an old system, which had worked pretty 
well, opposed his plans of uniformity and of order. At 
all events, Mr. Barnard resigned, and no one has been 
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appointed to succeed him. He now fills a similar office in 
Rhode Island, a State better situated for the development 
of a system than even Connecticut or Massachusetts. But 
he has not distinguished himself since his appointment by 
any of those reports which have lately tended so much to 
the glorification of school commissioners. 

Whatever may be the excellence of the school system of 
Massachusetts, it is to be attributed partly to that respecta- 
ble trait in the character of the early inhabitants which 
led them to attach a just value to learning, partly to that 
characteristic trait in that branch of the American family 
which induced them to settle always in a phalanx of town- 
ships, and thus secure to themselves at all times the bles- 
sings of social life, (a trait widely different from the prin- 
ciple which governed the early settlers of the South and 
West,) and partly to the increase of the population under 
the influence of natural laws. The schools of Massachu- 
setts were fostered by local boards, and it is rather unfair 
that late in the day a Mr. Horace Mann should come in, 
and, as Secretary of the Board of Education, carry off all 
the honors of an institution which had_ been developing 
itself for two hundred years. 

Another objection to the appointment of a superintendant 
has been anticipated by Mr. Allston, without any provision 
being made to meet it. ‘The local boards of commissioners, 
whose labors are now altogether gratuitous, will naturally 
regard with jealousy any one whose acknowledged duty 
it shall be to superintend and direct their actions. Nor 


can the matter be mended by the proposal to pay the com> | 


missioners. No amount of pay whieh the State could 


afford to give would ever induce any one qualified to die 


charge the duties of the office to accept it, and no fear of 


losing the stipend would influence any one in the manner ~ 


of the performance of his duties. 'The commissioners noW 
act under that high sense of moral obligation which 80 
eminently characterizes our country gentleman. A pad 
controller or a salaried board would convert this obligation 
into one of law purely. We would thus have the mortifi- 


cation of seeing one of our most respectable associations © 


reduced from the elevated position of gentlemen discharging 
a duty, not only gratuitously but lovingly, as a right inhe- 
rent to their position, to a body of stipendiary ministers; 
nay, those who, from their position and character, ought to 
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occupy places at the board, may retire, in order that others 
may sit there to whom the stipend is an object. Thus 
would perish the whole moral influence of the commis- 
sioners. 

It is a pity that our reformers cannot profit by the les- 
sons of experience. In every attempt to organize the 
militia of the State, whenever the executive has endea- 
vored to make any system cf universal application, disap- 
pointment has invariably resulted. In the upper districts, 
where the population is dense and offices eagerly sought 
as stepping-stones to others more important, any system 
may work well. But any system which may be stringently 
applied to the lower division would impose intolerable bur- 
thens. One of our executive military officers, who had 
the good sense to be aware of the difficulty of carrying 
out a general principle into every district of a territory so 
varied in physical characteristics as South-Carolina, good- 
humoredly consented to review a regiment in the piazza 
of a tavern. Another, who was determined to make his 
system work through thick and thin, galloped contemptu- 
ously by the regiment which was drawn up in line to re- 
ceive him, and passed it as if in search of the military 
body which he had gone to review. And we have never 
been able to discover that the military education of the 

ple was more advanced under the latter than it had 
Seen under the former of those inspector genera!s. 

The last objection which we shall make to the appoint- 
ment of a superintendant will apply with equal force to 
the other contemplated improvement—the establishment 
of normal and model schools. We object to them because 
they are in perfect harmony with all those developments 
of modern politics which tend towards the erecting of a 
great central power. We abhor centralism, wheresoever 
it may be found. We repudiate it in our federal relations, 
as being opposed to federalism or independent State action. 
We object to it in our domestic relations, as opposed to 
individual liberty. We have always attributed the power- 
ful influence which the South, in spite of her numerical 
inferiority, has always exercised in our confederacy, to the 
fact that here the mind enjoys perfect liberty of self-de- 
velopment—that it is not made to bow abjectly and bend 
itself to a certaig set of rules and of opinions, but that it 
is rather encouraged to independence of thought and of 
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action. Here we call no man master. Conventionalisms 
have no power over us, and when the mind does expand 
itself it is not compelled to do violence to a sort of secon- 
dary conscience, the result of conventional teachings, 
which in its progress it may have occasion to overturn, 
Hence we exhibit the phenomenon, not understood and 
not altogether believed in New-England, of great mental 
originality acting in perfect harmony with a high sense of 
religion and morality. It is this independence of conven- 
tionalism which constituted the perfect repose of Washing- 
ton’s character. It is the want of that repose which mars 
the otherwise noble characters of the two Adams, his con- 
temporaries. It was the continual effort to cast off the 
shackles of conventionalism which has attached quaint- 
ness and eccentricitty to the character of Franklin. 

We confess, then, that we are satisfied with the reputa- 
tion which this portion of our confederacy has enjoyed in 
times past; that even in the department of education we 
will not shrink from a comparison with all that Massachu- 
setts has done, regard bemg always had to the peculiarities 
of our relative positions. We are far from being unwilling 
to improve, but we earnestly desire that the change which 
is proposed shall first be shown to be an improvement. 

Our objections have been aimed almost exclusively 
against the appointment of a superintendant. As this is 
the first step towards the establishment of a new system, 
we have thought it advisable to show the inexpediency of 


the measure. Very little time must be devoted to a dis | 
cussion of the other plans involved in the proposed reform, 
We have already objected to normal schools, on the ~ 
ground of their tendency to centralism. It is true that 7 
such is not their ostensible object, but such is their natural © 
tendency. Normal schools supply to Protestant govern-~ 
ments the desideratum which the schools of the Jesuits 


are said to have furnished to Catholic princes. They are 
the inventions of despotism. 'Thev originate in Prussia. 
We do not by any means question their success in turning 
out, f:om time to time, teachers of ability; but it is a serious 
question whether, under existing circumstances, we can 
induce their graduates to remain with us for the humble 
stipend which we offerthem. And this leads to the con- 
sideration of the fund which the policy of the State has 
devoted to the cause of education. This is fixed at $37,500, 
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being just one-eighth of the whole income of the State. 
It is distributed in the ratio of representation, and allows 
three hundred dollars to every member of the House of 
Representatives. ‘The schools are committed to the man- 
agement of forty-four local boards, who are empowered to 
draw on the treasury for the amount of the teachers’ wages, 
and are required to report annually to the legislature the 
the number of schools, of scholars and of teachers in their 
respective districts, and the amounts drawn from the treasu- 
ry. Of course very little is to be learned from these reports 
respecting the manner in which the schools are conducted, 
and when we divide the amount of appropriation by the 
number of teachers the sum paid to each must appear 
inordinately small. In Pickens, for example, we find 
$1050 divided among forty-two teachers, and a note to 
this report declares that the schools are doing well. The 
commissioners only complain that the appropriation for 
Pendleton is not equally divided. ‘The number of scholars 
who attend these forty-two schools is two hundred and 
twelve, or five scholars to a school. In Anderson there are 
fifty-four schools. ‘Thus in the whole district of Pendle- 
ton, containing, according to Mills, 1836 square miles, 
there are no less than ninety-six schools, educating three 
hundred and fifty-three scholars, consequently each school 
contains less than four scholars—and all this is done at a 
cost of $2100, or less than twenty dollars to each teacher. 
A fact like this is startling and unsatisfactory, but Mr. 
Allston explains it entirely to our satisfaction. In enume- 
rating the powers of the board of commissioners, one, he 
says, is “'To unite the free school fund apportioned to 
| their respective boards with the funds of private schools, 
' for the purpose of instructing as many poor scholars as it 
will pay for.” And he adds in a note, “ This plan is pur- 
sued throughout the greater portion of the State, and it is 
a saying in many of the upper districts that they have no 
free schools. One of the greatest obstacles to the appoint- 
ment of a superintendant is to be found in the jealousy of 
being overlooked by a public officer, on the part of those 
interested in these private schools, both principal and sup- 
porters.” Report, p. 9. 

No advocate for the existing system can adduce a strong- 
er argument in its support than we can find in this note of 
Mr. Allston. By the powers given to the local board the 

5 VOL. xvi.—wno. 31. 
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education of the poor is placed in the very best hands; 
the children are distributed among the schools which are 
established for the education of those in more easy circum- 
stances; the schools in which they are placed are under 
the government of men whose feelings, both as parents 
and contributors, must prompt them to exercise a salutary 
control, and the rich and the poor are happily brought 
together to be educated under the same influences. Un- 
der this arrangement we have upwards of three hundred 
children in Pendleton, educated at a cost to the State of 
less than six dollars each. This is the main point—-the 
remuneration of the teacher is only incidental. By the 
way, we must congratulate ourselves on the satisfactory 
view which this report gives of the state of education in 
Pendleton. Where we find a white population of twenty- 
five thousand persons, covering a territory of nearly two 
thousand square miles, sustaining ninety-six schools, we 
may well ask what has Massachusetts done more than 
this? 

We presume that wherever we find a number of teachers 
so great as to make his portion of the appropriation very 
inconsiderable, the system has been adopted of paying 
private teachers, from the State appropriation, for the edu- 
cation of the poor children. In the lower districts a diffe- 
rent system prevails, and as we pretend to be well ac- 
quainted with the workings of this system, we shall de- 
scribe it somewhat in detail. os 

Unlike the upper districts, our lower division presen 
no compact neighborhoods, the natural locations tor schoe 
Thus we find good schools in Orangeburgh, Walterboro . 
Summerville, Pineville, Beaufort, &c. In winter, some Of” 
the children of the wealthy remain at these schools, others 
are sent abroad to Charleston and elsewhere, and others” 
are provided at home with private tutors. In every case,” 
the education of a child is a heavy tax on the parent, 80 
much so, that if other causes did not operate, it would be” 
impossible, from this cause alone, to educate the poor and ~ 
the rich together. 7 

The poor, those for whose children the free school fund ~ 
ought alone to be appropriated, are found scattered over ) 
the districts, geneially in the pine lands. No principle of © 
community brings them together, but each man lives on 
his own land, a part of which he cultivates, but the greater 
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part is left in its primeval forest, and affords pasture to the 
flocks of cattle and of hogs, which form the principal. 
source of the wealth of the poor. From the very nature, 
therefore, of their occupation, a mixture of agricultural 
liie and shepherd life, the population is necessarily sparse, 
and the difficulty of bringing schools within the reach of 
all extreme. 

Guided by the kuowledge which each local board has 
of the situation and wants of those for whose benefit the 
funds placed at its disposal are to be disbursed, they an- 
nually adjust the schools in such a manner as to furnish, 
if possible, the means of education to every child in their 
respective limits. And we assert from a knowledge of the 
subject, that no duty is ever performed so faithfully, with 
hp ig a sense of moral responsibility, with such disin- 
terested benevolence ; that no body of men are less under 
the influence of corrupt or selfish feelings, cr act with such 
thorough independence of popular and party clamor, as 
those local boards do. 

In some instances schools are maintained in one spot 
throughout the year, at a salary of sixty dollars per quar- 
ter, from which is rigorously deducted a rateable proportion 
for every day, which the teacher may lose without a suffi- 
cient excuse. In general, however, the schools are dis- 
continued during the summer quarter, and thus one quar- 
ters salary saved to be appropriated to the establishment 

| of other schools. In some cases a teacher is required to 
| teach two schools, that is, to devote three days of the week 
» to one school and three days to another in a different neigh- 
‘borhood.* In other cases, inducements are held out to 
| neighborhoods to establish a school, by appropriating to 
that purpose a sum equal to that which the subseribers 
will pay, allowing them to choose their teacher, and re- 
“Quiring that he shall report quarterly, and that all poor 
‘children shall be educated gratuitously. In these various 
Ways numerous schools are maintained, and by changing 
their location as circumstances may require, the means of 
“acquiring the rudiments of education are brought within 
the reach of every child in the district. Nor are these 
schools, humble as they may appear from the description 


* This excellent regulation was adopted at the suggestion of W, Porcher 
Miles, Esq., of the College of Charleston, and has been found to work well, 
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which we have given of them, to be despised. Though 
taught chiefly by those who have derived no other advan- 
tages, they are in every respect calculated to answer the 
ends of their institution. 

It would add unnecessarily to the length of this essay 
to do more than merely touch upon the principal obstacle 
to the success of these schools. We have before adverted 
to the long list of lost days quarterly reported against all 
the scholars. It was hoped that by reyuiring attendance 
but three days in the week the parents would so arrange 
their affairs as to permit the children to avail themselves of 
that time ; but this hope has not been altogether realized. 
A change must be effected, both in the moral and material 
condition of the people, before we can expect punctuality 
of attendance on the part of th children. With all these 
disadvantages, however, the . .ools are successful, and we 
believe that if there are,a. © as been said, twenty thou- 
sand adults in the State who are unable to read, the fault, 
in most cases of those who are under forty years of age, ‘ 
is to be attributed either to themselves or to their parents." 

In the humble huts which are reared to be the temples 
of learning, the children are faithfully taught to read, to 
write, to spell and to cypher. More is not required of the 
teacher, but almost every quarterly report shows that some 
give lessons in grammar or in geography. And we assert 
from personal observation, that no adepts from normal ~ 
schools can more successfully or more rapidly instruct his” 
pupils than do the obscure teachers of our lowland schools. ~ 
The truth is that they have a system; it is the good ¢ 
system of our fathers. 'They flog the boys and make the 
learn their lessons. If any teacher faithfully pursues this 
system, it matters not whether he is capable of imparting’ 
knowledge or not, the children will learn. The old- 
shioned humble pedagogue, who religiously believes th 
there is wisdom in books, and with ‘relying faith calls 
the aid of his rod to assist his scholars in extraeting th 
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* If any one object to the limited time, (three days in the week,) allowed 
for the iustruction of children, we have only to refer to the success which ™ 
crowned the benevolent effortsof Mr. Raikes in the instituiion of Sunday ~ 
schools. That institution was far from being what it is in this conntry—a 
means of imparting instruction in sectarian christianity—but was designed 
for the purpose of teaching the children of the poor the elements of learn- 
ing. From this humble, but truly catholic and benevolent origin, it has 
risen to become a mighty lever in the hands of our religious teachers. 
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wisdom, may not be able to lecture as brilliantly as the 
alumnus of a normal school, but he will far more certainly 
fulfil his mission. For, it is a fact, but one of which all 
theorists on education lose sight, that those initiatory paths 
which lead to the halls of science are any thing but ways 
of pleasantness and peace. Though they lead to rich and 
glorious gardens, they pass through a wilderness of thorns; 
and the chinquapin, the twig of which did in times of yore 
prove so valuable an aid to our rural teachers, presents, in 
its prickly hull, which envelopes the grateful fruit, no 
inapt illustration of that learning in whose behalf its twig 
has so often been usefully employed. ‘That which we are 
taught makes but a feeble inipression upon us; the know- 
ledge that becomes truly ours must be the fruit of our own 
labors. Be 





Arr. IIl.—Histoire des Girondins; par A. DeLamar- 
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» Sixty years have passed since the commencement of 
» the first French Revolution, and France, after trying every 
torm of government, after passing from the dreadful ordeal 
»of anarchy to the rudest despotism, is again in the midst of a 
“evolution. The subject of the work which we have placed 
"at the head of this article, though always one of interest to 
»évery reader of history, is rendered peculiarly so at this time, 
"when the experience of the past may afford instructive les- 
"sons to the present generation. There isa striking analogy 
betweenthe position of affairs and the progress of the revo- 
lution, at the time when the Girondins came into power, and 
the present moment, when the assembly just elected in 
' France is about to commence its work. Then, as now, the 
' Constituant Assembly, after having given a constitution to 
France, dissolved themselves and entrusted their work to 
other hands. Then, the constitution, with all the props to 
it rudely torn away, yielded, as it does now, to the touch 
5* 
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of every careless innovator. 'Then the Legislative Assem- 
bly succeeded to the Constituant; but without wisdom to 
direct it, without aim or object, with the clubs of the Jaco- 
bins operating upon it from without, it stumbled along into 
disorders of every kind, into anarchy and terror. Now, 
too, the Legislative Assembly has succeeded to the Con- 
stituant, with a large majority of what are called mode- 
rates, but with an active and unscrupulous minority, aided 
by agrarian and socialist clubs from without, jealously 
watching and ready to take advantage of every word and 
act—the aims of the majority, purposeless as yet, or where 
they have indicated any policy, committing the grossest 
blunders, as in the affairs of Italy—there is ground for 
apprehension that the present Legislative Assembly may 
be destined to a succession of similar blunders anc’ fol- 
lies, committed by their predecessor of that name, anc to 
he followed by the same fatal results. 

The distinguished author of the work before us has don 
some service to history, by bringing out, more prominentiy 
than had been done before, the labors of a party who pre- 
sumptuously assumed the task of governing France, ata 
juncture when all was confusion, disorder and chaos, and 
when all those who were capable of giving some direction 
to such a state of things had abandoned the work. 

It was the misfortune of France, and it led to follies and ~ 
woes without number, that, from the commencement of the” 
revolution in 1789, to the Directory in 1795, Providence 
had denied any great statesman to her councils. Of dit 
tinguished men in every pursuit, men of reputation, 0f 9 
brilliant talents, there were enough. It would be difficult: 
at any period of history to point out as many names of 
men, who stand prominently forward, as those who ere 
entitled to claim the attention of the historian in the brief) 
period mentioned. But there were no great statesmen—" 
none who saw the difficulties before them or who could © 
valiantly grapple with and surmount them. Great as was 
their ability to pull down and’ destroy, they had none to” 
reconstruct. “J carry in my heart,” said the dying Mira- © 
beau, “the death dirge of the French monarchy; the dead 7 
remains of it will be the spoil of the factions.” Vain and 4 
impudent boast! He had assisted in sowing the wind, 
and the whirlwind which France was forced to reap, if he 
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had lived, would have swept him away, as it did every 
obstacle that was thrown in to stop its course for a moment. 

The exercise of a wise statesmanship was at no subse- 
quent period more needed than at the second assembly of 
the notables, which led to the convocation of the States 
general. Neckar was a mathematician, but no statesman. 
By permitting a double representation in the third estate, 
he thereby gave to that body a numerical equality with 
the two other estates combined, and by leaving the man- 
ner of voting tochance, or the public virtue of its members, 
he assured to the democratic body the preponderance over 
the others, by the accessions gained from the lower nobility 
and inferior clergy. ‘This result did take place, and the 
revolution commenced. 

When once under weigh, its progress was rapid. The 
nobility was degraded, the clergy plundered, and the king 
stripped of his prerogatives, until scarcely the name was 
left to him. 'The voices of Malouet and Maury, moderate 
but resolute supporters of the monarchy, were speedily 
hushed in the Assembly. Cazales resigned his seat as a 
member of that body, and two hundred and eighty-two 
members of the cdté droit, the last prop of the throne, re- 
fused to take part in its deliberations. The king, upon 
his return from the flight to Varennes, was a captive in 
the hands of his people, and though he still retained his 

| inviolability, even that was clogged with restrictions. 

Painfully the Constituant Assembly worked out a con- 
‘stitution for France. But it had no base, and could not 

nd. No conservative influence was left in the nation. 
‘The constitution reposed upon no other foundation than 
the wayward ahd shifting caprice of an unsteady and un- 
taught public opinion. Such as it was when finished, it 

(afforded a ray of hope to both king and people. It was 
presented to the king the 3d Sep., 1791. He received it 
/ with respect, and after taking some time to examine it, he 
| appeared at the hall of the Assembly and solemnly swore 
to be governed by its provisioas. The constitution was 
adopted in a more imposing form by the people, in the 
Champs de Mars, and an unusual joy was diffused over 
France. But that joy was destined to be of short duration. 
The framers of the constitution deserted the work as soon 
as it was finished, and left the execution of it to others. 
By an insidious proposition of Robespierre, they declared 
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themselves ineligible as members of the next Assembly, 
and incompetent to be chosen ministers of the crown until 
two years after having served as legislators. ‘This rendered 
all hope of the success of the constitution impossible. The 
king perceived something of this when, upon the dissolu- 
tion of the Assembly, he told them that he could have 
wished that they had continued their sessions for some 
time longer, that they might themselves attempt to carry 
out their own work. 

Our author, in a somewhat rambling chapter, has ex- 
hibited much ingenuity in attempting to prove that the 
Constituant Assembly greatly erred in not establishing at 
once a republican government for France, “'That body,” 
he observes, “committed but one error, which was in 
entrusting its code to the keeping of the monarchy,” and 
“the Constituant Assembly was blind and feeble in not 
establishing the republic as a natural instrument to the 
revolution.” We will not withhold the striking summary 
of our author’s views on this subject. “'The Constituant 
Assembly had three expedients left to it: to declare the 
forfeiture of the crown and declare a republican form of 
government; to declare the temporary suspension of roy- 
alty, and govern in its name during its moral eclipse; or to 
restore at once the royalty. The Assembly chose the 
worst. It was afraid of being too severe, and it was cruel, 
for, in preserving the supreme rank to the king, it con 
demned him to the hatred and contempt of his people. 


It crowned him with suspicion and outrages. It nailed) 
him to the throne, that the throne might be the instrument 
of his torture, and at length of his death. Of the other” 
two expedients, the first was the clearest and most logical: — 
to proclaim the forfeiture and the republic. If the republic” 


had been legally and firmly established at that time by 


the Assembly, it would have been entirely different from 
that which was perfidiously and atrociously set up nine 


mouths after by the insurrection of the 10th of August.” 
“Observe,” he continues, “how the single fact of the de- 
liberate and legal proclamation of the republic would have 
changed every thing. The 10th of August would not have 
taken place; the perfidy and tyranny of the commune of 
Paris, the massacre of the guards, the attack on the palace, 
the flight of the king to the Assembly, the outrage with 
which he was treated, and, in fine, his imprisonment in the 
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temple would have been spared. The republic would not 
have put to death a king, a queen, an innocent child and a 
virtuous princess. The massacre of September would not 
have occurred ; that St. Bartholomew of a people who al- 
ways soil the swaddling-clothes of liberty. It would not 
have been baptized in the blood of three hundred thousand 
victims. It would not have placed in the hands of a 
revolutionary tribunal the axe of the people, wherewith a 
whole generation was immolated in order to give birth to 
an idea. It would have had no 31st of May. The Gi- 
rondins coming in pure to the possession of power, would 
have had greater force to combat demagoguism.” Tom. i., 
pp. 115, 116. 

M. De Lamartine is an ardent republican in his creed, 
and he has stated somewhat urfairly the question which 
he has solved with such self-satisfied dogmatism. The 
fault committed by the Constituant Assembly was not 
that it selected the worst of the three courses mentioned 
by our author, but that it did not select and carry out any 
of them. Did it restore the royalty, by stripping the king 
of all his royal prerogatives but the suspensif veto, which 
was a snare laid to entrap him? Did it restore the royalty 
by breaking down all the props of the throne, leaving the 
monarchy without support and the monarch without coun- 
sel? Did it restore the royalty by abandoning the consti- 
tution, such as it was, to a new body, unacquainted with 
the forms of legislation, selected under the right of uni- 

_ versal suffrage, by a people unaccustomed to its use, and 
)without limit or check to the assumption and exercise of 
all power? 

_ It would probably be idle to speculate upon the results 

jof any legislation in France at that period, but it may be 
contended that if there had been enough public virtue left 
in the nation—if there had been wise statesmen to have 
directed its counsels—the re-establishment of the throue on 
a new basis, the correction of its abuses, the restoration of 
the abolished chamber, and a new representation, founded 
upon the progress of opinions and the habits of the people, 
might have saved France from foreign war and spared her 
the reign of terror. 

But the republic, says our author, would have cured all 
the disorders of the times. Most fervently do we wish 
that all men were capable of self-government; but we 
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cannot disregard the light of all history, and we have little 
faith in its exercise by any but a young and pure people, 
We have little confidence in the attempts now making in 
that country, under the delusive forms of popular govern- 
ment, but with most of the appliances of the rudest des. 
potism,*—and much less at a period when the evils of the 
iron age, described by Ovid, was about to be reproduced 
in France. 


Protinus irrumpit vene pejoris in evum 

Omne nefas: fugere pudor, verumque, fidesque ; 
Tn quorum subiere locum, fraudesque, dolique, 
Insidieeque, et vis— 


The Legislative Assembly convened on the Ist day of 
October, 1791. It was wholly composed of new, and alm-st 
entirely of young men. Indeed, so youthful was the ap- 
pearance of the body, that it led to the remark that France 
seemed to grow young in one night. With that repre 
sentation, came the Girondins. ‘lhe city of Bordeaux 
in the department of the Gironde, sent, in the persons 
of the twelve members which constituted the representa- 
tion of that department in the Assembly, a bold, active 
end intelligent body of men, who were destined to neu- 
trslize the influence of the city of Paris, to govern France 
fer a season and prepare the reign of terror. Young, it- 
trepid and eloquent, they saw no difficulties which they 
could not surmount; full of hope, they imagined no state 


of society that could not easily be attained to, and they 


* Under the republican administration of Louis Bonaparte, M. Duche st 


the proprietur of a Paris newspaper called Le Peuple, for an article enti 
The Restoration of the Guillotine, has been sentenced to five years impri 
ment and to pay a fine of 10,000 francs, and M. Delescluze, the 
of La Revolution Democratique et Social, for an article entitled 
cal Scaffold, has been mulcted in a similar fine and sentenced to three 
imprisonment. Yet a restriction put upon the freedom of the press broug 
on “the days of July” and overthrew the government of Charles X. 

M. Odilion Barrot, the present head of the French cabinet, a 
pused to the National Assembly the adoption of a law to close the clubs 
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and put a stop to the free discussion of political questions in France. We » 


cite the projet de loi textually. “ Les clubs sont interdits. Sera considérée 
comme club, toute réunion publique, qui se tiendrait périodiquement on & 
des intervalles régulieres pour la discussion des matieres politiques.” M. 
Odillon Barrot, now the responsible head of a republican administration, 
would strangle the clubs. The same Odillon Barrot, a little more than 
twelve months ago, or the question of the political banquets, aided in 
overturning the gover ment of Louis Philippe, 
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never doubted but that they could reproduce in France the 
brightest days of the Roman republic. In the saloons of 
Madame Roland, who was more frenzied than they, it 
seemed nothing difficult to still the voice of faction and 
the murmurs of discontent at home, to repel the foreign 
enemy, and, out of the elements of a broken down feudal 
monarchy, to erect a republic. ‘T’o any man, or any body 
of men, such a work at that time would have been impos- 
sible—most of all to the poor Girondins. Merely talkers, 
they had neither experience in legislation nor capacity for 
public affirs. Competent only to accelerate the irresisti- 
ble progress of the revolution, they could neither moderate 
its fury nor divert its course for an instant. They sapped 
the foundations of the political edifice that they thought 
needed repair, without making any attempt to prop up its 
walls, and they were crushed under the wreck. 

In the first sessions of the Legislative Assembly, the 
effect of Robespierre’s “seif-denying ordinance” was at 
once perceived. Probably none of the members of that 
Assembly had more experience in deliberative bodies than 
what they had acquired in the provincial Parliaments. 
Their first sessions were mere attempts at legislation, and 
the first experiment that was made was an attack upon 
the constitution, in their effort to humble the king and 
destroy forever in France the illusion which ten centuries 


of royal supremacy had cast around the throne. “I 
move,” said one of the deputies, “that the title of majesty 
beno longer used.” “I move,” said another, “that we 


‘repudiate the title of sire, which is an abbreviation of 


; and recognizes a sovereignty in him on whom it is 


‘ rred.” “I move,” said the deputy Bequet, “that we 
‘ho longer act as automata, seated or standing as it pleases 


the king to sit or stand.” “There is no other majesty 


" here,” said Couthon, “than that of the law and the peo- 


Let us give no other title to the king than that of 


King of the French. Let us remove that scandalous 


chair, the gilded seat which was brought for him the last 


| time he appeared in this hall.” Such questions engaged 


the attention of the rulers of France at that period. Great 
efforts had been made at the elections to procure men of 
extreme opinions, as representatives in the Assembly, when 
hostility to the throne was the surest passport to popular 
favor. The overthrow of the monarchy and the establish- 
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ment of the republic, the Girondins believed to be the sole 
objects of their mission. 'The first theyfully accomplished; 
the second was not, and probably never will be, destined to 
France. 

The first sessions of the Assembly were occupied in | 
giving vent to long concealed dissatisfaction among the 
masses of French society against the monarchy, but graver 
questions, which had been bequeathed to them by the 
Constituant Assembly, soon engaged the attention of the 
democratic rulers of France. The clergy, emigration and 
foreign war agitated the public mind at that period, and 
were grave questions, which the dominant party pressed 
at once for decision upon the Legislative Assembly. ‘The 
first which employed their labors was the question m 
relation to the clergy. By the constitution adopted by the 
Constituant Assembly, the clergy was despoiled of all pro- 
perty held in mortmain, of their abbeys, their benefices 
and their tithes, and they received in exchange a salary 
charged upon the treasury. In consideration “of this en- 
dowment, they were required to take an oath to maintain 
the constitution. As that constitution contained provisions 
which were in direct opposition to the spiritual supremacy 
of the head of the Church, a large and influential portion 
of them refused to take the oath. The others, less seru- 
pulous, or whose minds had been invaded by the political 
frenzy of the times, wére unwilling, at least, to permit 
their temporal interests to be affected by any difficulties on 
the score of conscience, and gave the required sanction to 
the constitution. The flock generally followed the pastor, 
Hence ensued divisions in the temples, bitterness, dis 
tent and strife. “'The greater number of parishes 
two ministers—one of them a constitutional priest, salarie 
and protected by the government; the other, refractor 
refusing to take the oath, deprived of salary, chased ot 
of the church, and raising up altar against altar, in some 
secret chapel or in the open field. "These two ministers of 
a common worship excommunicated each other, one in the) 
name of the constitution, the other in the name of the pope 
and the church.” Tom. i. , Pp. 96. 

Our author plainly intimates his approval of the extreme 
measures that were used by the Assembly against the 
refractory clergy, in condemning the conduct of their pre- 
decessors in leaving the matter half done. “The Consti- 
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tuant Assembly,” he observes, “committed a great fault 
jn stopping half way in the reformation of the clergy in 
France. In the place of an emancipation they made a 
treaty with the power of the clergy, with the formidable 
influence of the court of Rome and the inveterate habits 
of the people. ‘They contented themselves with unloosing 
the bond which enchained the State to the Church ; it was 
their duty to break it.” It was a most difficult question 
to legislate upon, and the error of the Constituant Assem- 
bly was in evoking such a difficulty without well consi- 
dering how it was to be met. The legislator who unset- 
tles the religious observances and faith of a nation should 
have something to substitute in its place. Martin Luther 
attempted it, but he had a substitute prepared. 'The Puri- 
tans attempted it, and they did it with fasting and prayer. 
They, also, had a substitute. But the legislators of France 
had no substitute. Isnard, one of the Girondin deputies, 
in his speech on this question, impiously excleimed, “The 
law is my God—I have no other—the public weal my 
only worship.” They broke down the altar of the true 
God, and what did they erect in its place? One to the 
Goddess of Reason ! 

It would be to attach more importance to the counsels 
of the Girondins than they deserve, were we to seek for 
any far-sighted or statesmanlike views in their deliberations. 
Louis was still a king and a catholic. The throne was 
the perpetual phantom that haunted their imaginations. 


\ By overturning the altar, they would be aided in breaking 


down the throne. ‘They knew the strength of Louis’ 
Teligious convictions. ‘They rightly conjectured that he 
would interpose his veto to shield the non-conforming 


@lergy, and they could easily estimate the influence of 
Mhat element of dissatisfaction in the minds of the people, 
in adding to the growing unpopularity of the king. By 


the success of that measure against the clergy, the Giron- 
dins accomplished* an important step in advancing the 
progress of the revolution. ‘They thereby dissolved the 


_ connection, which is always an intimate one, between the 
| throne and the altar, and thus rendered counter-revolution 


more difficult, 

The Girondins, having disposed of the question of the 
clergy, took up the question of Emigration. It must have 
been an affecting spectacle to have seen such a large and 

) VoL, xv1.—wno, 31. 
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influential body of men persecuted for their opinions, dri- 
ven from their homes, abandoning their country and their 
king and seek’ 1g refuge in a foreign land, from the blind 
fury of the new political doctrines. It would be harsh to 
censure or charge them with political cowardice, yet if 
they had remained and boldly grappled with the ‘excited 
revolutionary spirit before it had attained its height, might 
it not be conjectured that they could have given a different 
direction to affairs, or saved, at least, the general overturn? 
It was not the object of the dominant party in the As- 
sembly to recall the emigrant nobility, clergy and gentry. 
They possessed property ‘that was worth plundering, they 
could exercise an influence over both king and people that 
was prejudicial to the revolutionary movement. Besides, 
the decree against the emigrants was intended as another 
stumbling- block in the w ay of the king. It would lead, 
as was justly supposed, to the renewed exercise of the 
veto, which could be turned to his prejudice. Louis, what- 
ever may have been his real intentions, appears to have 
been governed by a sincere desire to recall his expatriated 
subjects. By his orders, Bertrand de Molleville, the Minis- 
ter of the Marine, wrote a letter to the commandants of 
the ports, which was signed by the king, wherein he con+ 
jures the officers of the navy, by every obligation of honor 
and patriotism, not toabandon the kingdom. “'Tell th 
such is the language of this circular, “they ought to rem 
where the country calls them. The strict execution of 
the constitution is now the surest means of appreciatin 
its advantages and of ascertaining whatever may be wan 
ing to its perfection. It is your king who asks you 
remain at your posts, as he remains at his. You wow 
have regarded it as a crime to have resisted his orde 
you should not refuse to yield to his prayers.” He w . 
to the general officers and the commanders of the troops, 
and used, among other strong expressions, the following) 
language: “I cannot regard, as sincerely attached to my 
person, “those who abandon. their country at the moment 
when it stands in the greatest need of their services.” 
And, in a proclamation, addressed through the Minister of | 
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F oreign Affairs to the emigrants themselves, he tells them, \ 
“My true friends are those who unite with me in execu- 

ting the laws and in establishine peace and order in the | 

kingdom. When I accepted the constitution I desired to 
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ut a stop to civil disorders. I ought to believe that every 

renchman would second my efforts. It is at this very 
moment, however, that emigration increases. Some de- 
part on account of disorders that threaten their lives and 
property. Should we pardon nothing to the circumstances 
under which we are placed? Have I not also had my 
griefs? And when I forget them can any one recall his 
own dangers? How can order be established, if those 
interested in its preservation abandon the effort in despair?” 
Tom. i., pp. 101, 102. 

The Girondins, who desired to collect into a focus all 
the scattered rays of discontent against the monarchy, 
used the decree against the emigrants to embarrass the 
king in his decision against his exiled subjects, as had 
been done in his religious faith, on the question of the 
clergy. Vergniaud, who was the orator, and who was 
soon destined to become the leader of the Girondins, at- 
tempted, on this occasion, the influence of his impassioned 
eloquence. He is a favorite with our author, and we will 
not apologize for devoting a small space to the highly drawn 
character given him in the work before us. 

“Vergniaud, an advocate of Bordeaux, was born at Limoges, and 
was then but about thirty-three years of age. The popular movement 
had taken possession of him and carried him along with it in his youth. 
His features, calm and majestic, exhibited in him the consciousness of 
his powers, No tension contracted them. Facility, the grace of ge- 


" ius, made every thing in him to bend to it—his attitude, his talents, 


his character. A certain carelessness of manner indicated that he 
easily forgot himself, but he soon recovered his self-possession when- 
@ver there was need. His brow was calm, his look confident, the 
expression of his mouth grave, and a little sad; the stern thoughts of 
@itiquity united, in the expression of his face, with the smiles and 

lessness of youth. He was familiarly caressed at the foot of the 


/ tribune ; every one was struck with respect and admiration as soon 


as he ascended it. His first look, his first word, placed an immense 
distance between the man and the orator. He was an instrument of 
enthusiasm, who only took his true position under the influence of 
inspiration. That inspiration, with the aid of an impressive voice and 
an inexhaustible eloquence, was fed by the purest recollections of the 
ancient tribune. His language was crowded with images, and had all 
the harmony of the most beautiful verse. If he had not been the 
orator of the democracy, he would have been the philosopher of it 
and the poet. His talents. though popular, prevented him from des. 
cending to the language of the people,even while flattering them. 
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His passions were generous, like his language. He adored the revo. 
lution as a sublime philosophy, which was to ennoble the whole nation, 
without any other victims than prejudices and tyranny. He had his 
maxims, but without hatred—a thirst for glory, but without ambition, 
Power seemed to him a thing too real, too vulgar, to seek after. He 
disdained it for bimself, and only courted it for the development of his 
ideas. Glory and posterity were the only objects of his care. He 
never mounted the tribune but to see them from a higher position ; at 
a later period, he saw but those objects from the top of the scaffold, 
and he rushed into eternity, young, virtuous, immortal in the memory 
of France, with all his enthusiasm, and some stains, already washed 
away in his generous blood. Such was the man whom nature had 
given to the Girondins for their chief. Hewas unwilling to be the 
leader, though he possessed the soul and the views of a statesman. 
Too careless to be the chief of a party, too great to assume a subordi- 
nate situation, he was Vergniaud. More glorious than useful to his 
friends, he would not lead—he immortalized them.” Tome i., pp. 108 
104. 
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The Girondins obtained the passage of the decree against 
the emigrants, by which all Frenchmen who were found 
assembled beyond the frontiers of their country were de 
clared conspirators, if they did not return by the 1st of 
January, 1792; and, as such, punished with death. Their 
revenues were at once sequestered, and the officers of the 
army end navy, who abandoned their posts without leave, 
were put upon the same footing as deserted soldiers, and ~ 
punished with death. Having obtained this victory, they — 
took up the question of war. This they managed with) 
considerable tact. On the other questions they had plai 
sailing, for they were aided by the continually increasim 
unpopularity of the king and the excitement of the popula 
feeling against the clergy and nobility ; but, in the declarm 
tion of war, they were compelled to use other influences t 
counteract the policy of M. De Lessart, the Minister of 
Horeign Affairs, and to counterbalance the powerful oppo > 
sition of Robespierre in the club of the Jacobins. ‘The © 
Girondins procured the appointment of the Count De Nar- ) 
bonne as Minister of War, who threw all the weight of 
his influence, aided by an ardent temperament, in favor of © 
the measure. They were also aided by the constitutional © 
party in the Assembly, who desired war, in the hope of 
crushing the factions which agitated the State within, by 
directing its effervescence to objects without, and thus pro- 
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tecting the monarchy. As Robespierre feared war, proba- 
bly for that reason, and because he foresaw that it would 
place his republican rivals at the head of affairs, whom he 
regarded as visionary enthusiasis and utterly unfit to ma- 
nage the political vessel in the approaching storm; sc the 
Girondins desired it as a means to overthrow the throne 
and to place themselves at the head of the government. 

A declaration of the Emperor Leopold, which referred 
to a “union of sovereigns to maintain the public tranquility 
and the honor and safety of crowns” was construed into an 
act concerted between the cabinets of Austria and France, 
in opposition to the principles and doctrines of the revolu- 
tion. This, with certain expressions that occurred in a 
diplomatic correspondence between the cabinets of Vienna 
and the 'Tuilleries,—which gave great offence to the lead- 
ers in the Assembly, by attributing the disorders of France 
to “the inexperience of her representatives, and to a small 
number of declaimers and periodical writers,”—led to the 
imprisonment of M. De Lessart. the dissolution of the cabi- 
net and the appointment of a new one, composed of men 
who were at the same time creatures of the Girondins and 
enemies of the king. That party had thus accomplished 
all their objects. War was declared, the clergy was stripped, 
the nobility, with the officers of the higher grades in the 
army, and navy, were expatriated, and the king was left a 
puppet in their hands, shortly to be their prisoner and soon 
after their victim. 

_ The Girondins then became the rulers of France. The 
Ministers of the crown, Roland, La Coste, Duranton, Cla- 
Viere, who was sliortly afterwards succeeded by Servan, 

id De Grave by Dumouriez, belonged to their party and 

re selected by them. Péthion, with a popularity supe- 

rto Lafayette’s, who succeeded Bailly, as Mayor of Paris, 
/was also one of their party. Their actions had always 
the sanction of a large majority in the Assembly, yet we 
have looked in vain for any indication that the Girondins 
' saw the difficulties which lay before them, or for any 
measures dictated by wisdom, foresight or common states- 
manship. It is true, the brilliant military talents of Du- 
mouriez were brought ont under their administration; but 
he owed little to them, and those talents were developed in 
spite of them. It is true, that, under their government France 
obtained those splendid successes which stopped the allies 
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at her frontiers; but it may safely be contended that en- 
thusiasm brought forth those immense resources which first 
covered the French arms with victory and afterwards con 
quered Europe. 

The Girondins had no force to resist the fearful tide of 
disorder which was spreading over the kingdom. Occu- 
pied with their efforts to destroy the throne and establish 
a republic, disseminating vague notions about political 
liberty and the perfectibility of man, they made no attempt 
to suppress insurrection or to punish crime. They were 
appalled at the shedding of blood, but they did nothing to 
prevent it. “For many months,” says Lamartine, “the 
state of the kingdom was similar to that of Paris. ‘Every 
where was tumult, trouble, denunciation and insurrection 
in the departments. Every Courier brought its scandals, 
its seditious petitions, its insurrections and its assassina- 
tions. The clubs formed as many foci of resistance to the 
constitution as there were communes in the empire. Civil 
war, brooding over La Vendée, broke out in massacres at 
Avignon.” We cannot probably furnish a more striking 
picture of the disorders of that period of the revolution, or 
a more forcible proof of the impotency of the Girondins 
in suppressing them, than by presenting the very graphie 
account of the massacre of Avignon, and the character of 
Jourdan, the chief actor in that scene of blood, which we 
find in the work before us. 


“One of those wicked men, who seemed to scent blood and to por. 
tend crime, arrived at Avignon from Versailles. He should notte 
confounded with another revolutionist of the same name, of the te 
of Avignon. Born in the arid and calcined mountains of the Soutl 
where even the brutes are more ferocious, successively a butchery 
farrier, a smuggler in the gorges of the mountains which sep 
Saxony from France, a soldier, a renegade, a groom, and at ler 
wine-merchant in one of the suburbs of Paris, he had contracted fra 

all these abject professions the vices of the populace. The first 4 
ders coramitted by the people in the streets of Paris awakened Sl 
real passion. It was not for combat—it was for murder. He came 
forth after the slaughter to despatch the victims and degrade assaséi- 
nation still further.e He even boasted of it. It was he who thrust hié 
hands in the opened breasts and drew out the hearts of Foulon and 
Berthier. It was he who cut off the heads of the two body-guards, 
MM. de Varincourt and des Huttes, the 6th of October, at Versailles, 
It was he who entered Paris, and, bearing the two severed heads at 
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the end of a pike, reproached the people for contenting themselves 
with so few victims, and for calling on him to cut off but two heads. 
He hoped better things of Avignon, and he repaired there. 

“There was at Avignon a body of volunteers called the army of 
Vaucluse, formed of the dregs of the surrounding country and com- 
manded by a man named Patrix. This Patrix having been assassina- 
ted by his company, whose excesses he attempted to restrain, Jourdan 
was elevated to the command, by right of sedition and wickedness. 
The soldiers, when reproached for their robberies and murders, like 
the gueux of Belgium and the sans cudofies of Paris, proclaimed the 
insult as a glory, and entitled themselves the brave brigands of Avig- 
non. Jourdan, at the head of this band, ravaged and burned the Com- 
tat, besieged Carpentras, was repelled, lost five hundred men, and fell 
back upon Avignon, stil] reeking with the blood of Lescuyer. He 
came to offer his arm aud his company to the vengeance of the French 
party. During the day of the 30th of August, Jourdan and his assas- 
sins shut the gates of the town, dispersed themselves through the 
streets, surrounded the houses pointed out as containing the enemies 
of the revolution, and dragged out the inmates. men and women, the 
old and the young, with..ut distinction of age, sex or innocence, and 
shut them up in the palace. At night, the assassins broke open the 
doors and slaughtered their disarmed and suppliant victims with bars 
of iron, who called in vain for succor from the national] guard. The 
town witnessed the massacre without daring to give a sign of humanity. 
The tumult of this tragedy chilled and paralyzed all the citizens. The 
assassins preluded the death of the women by insult and pollution, 
Which added shame to horror and the punishment of chastity to the 


> punishment of assassination. Laughter and tears, wine and blood, 


‘lust and death were mingled together. When they had no longer any 
‘One to slay they mutilated the dead bodies. They swept the blood 
‘ito the gutters of the palace They dragged the mutilated remains 
ito the ice-house. They walled up, they sealed up there, the ven- 
geance of the people. Jourdan and his satellites, offered the homage 
@ this night to the French mediators and the National Assembly. 
The Parisian ruffians applauded them; the Assembly shuddered with 


' horror and received the report of this crime as an outrage. The presi- 


dent swooned upon reading the recital of the night of Avignon. The 
Assembly ordered the arrest of Jourdan and his accomplices. Jourdan 
fled from Avignon. Pursued by the French, he jumped his horse into 
the river of la Sorgue. Shot at in the middle of the river by a soldier, 
he returned the fire of his assailant and missed him. He was arrested 
and put in irons to await his punishment. But the Jacobins imposed 
an amnesty upon the Girondins for the crimes of Avignon. Jourdan, 
sure of impunity and boasting of his crimes, repaired to Paris to im- 
molate his accusers. 
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“The Assembly shuddered for a moment at the sight of this blood, — 
and then hastily turned away their eyes from it. In their impatience 
to reign alone they had no time for pity. Besides, between the Giron 
dins and the Jacobins there was an emulation of passion and a ri 
to seize upon the head of the revolution, which made each of the two 
parties fear to let the other get the upper hand of them. Even the 
bodies of the dead did not make them pause, and tears too prolonged 
would have passed for feebleness.” ‘Tome i. pp. 138, 139. 


But the king was still on his throne. The Girondins, 
in order to give him no respite, resolved to press upon him 
the decree against the priests who had not taken the con- 
stitutitutional oath. Louis not only refused with the most 
obstinate firmness to sanction that decree, which he re- 
garded as an attack upon his conscience, in making him 
the instrument of persecution against the church, but he 
determined to remove such of his ministers, Roland, Cla- 
viere and Servan, as he regarded the willing instruments 
of his political enemies. This step of the king brought 
upon him the vengeance of the Girondins. Roland was 
the creature of that party. It was in the saloons of his 
wife that Vergniaud, Brissot, Gensonné, Guadet, Condorcet, 
Péthion, Grangeneuve and Louvet, the leaders of the Gi 
rondins, formed their plots for the ‘destruction of the mo 
narchy, and concerted their plans, if plans they had any, 
for*the government of France. Attracted to her evening ~ 
parties by the influence of her beauty and the extraordinary — 
fascination of her manners, that vain and ambitious wo-) 
man gave a direction to the counsels of the Girondins, and, 
through them, became, for a brief season, the ruler 0 
France. Participating in her vindictive feelings toward 
the throne, for the disgrace of her husband, the Girondins 
if they did not instigate, did nothing to repress the di 
ordered passions of the populace, ever ready for the over 
throw of the monarchy. ay 

The monarchy then existed but in name. By the con- ; 
nivance or culpable indifference of the Girondins, the king 
was exposed to the grossest insult, his life put in jeopardy, 
and the monarchy trampled under foot. Any decided — 
action on the part of the Legislative Assembly could have — 
suppressed the meeting at Charenton, which led to the 4 
insurrection of the 20th of June; but Péthion, at the head 
of the commune of Paris, openly justified the lawfulness 
of the projected Assemblies of the people and the propriety 
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of their carrying in mass their petitions to the Legislative 
Assembly. Vergniaud repelled at the tribune the fears of 
the constitutional party, as a calumny against the inno- 
cence of the people. Condorcet laughed at the demand 
of the ministers of the crown for forces to resist the pro- 
jected insurrection. 

The destruction of the Bastile was a sudden demonstra- 
tion of popular fury—the march to Versailles was prompted 
by a mixed feeling of aversion to the throne, and an appre- 
hension that the monarch might escape from their hands ; 
but the insurrection of the 20th of June was the first popu- 
lar exhibition of hostility to the king and of a thirst for 
his blood. We cannot forbear extracting our author’s 
description of the muster of the Parisian populace on that 
oceasion, and the striking character he has drawn of Thé- 
roigne de Méricourt, the leader of the Menads—a picture 
decidedly French, for probably nowhere but in France 
could such a scene have occurred, and under such a he- 
roine. 


“The number of men that left the square of the Bastile was esti- 
mated at twenty thousand. They were divided into three bodies: the 
first, commanded by Santerre, was composed of the battalions of the 
suburbs, and was armed with bayonets and sabre 3; ‘the second, formed 
of men of the lower orders of the people, without arms or armed only 


| with pikes and clubs, marched under the orders of the demagogue, 
| Saint-Hururge ; the third horde, a confused mixture of men in rags, 


‘of women and children, followed in disorder a young and handsome 
‘woman, clothed like a man, with a sabre in her hand and a musket on 
Yer shoulder, and seated upon a cannon, which was dragged by work- 
tien with naked arms. That woman was Théroigne de Méricourt. 
*Théroigne or Lambertine de Méricourt, who commanded the third 
body of the army of the suburbs, was known to the people by the name 
ofthe fair Liégeoise. The French revolution had attracted her to Paris, 
MB the whirlwind attracts light objects. She was the impure Joan of 
"Are of the public square. Outraged love had thrown her into disor- 
des; vice, for which she blushed, had given her a thirst for revenge. 
In striking down the aristocrats she hoped to restore her honor, and 


she washed her shame in blood. Born in the village of Méricourt, in 


the environs of Liége, of a family of rich farmers, she had received 


' the education of the higher classes. At seventeen her dazzling beauty 
" attracted the attention of a young lord on the banks of the Rhine, 


Whose castle was situated near the residence of the young girl. Loved, 
ruined, and then abandoned, she left her father’s house and took refuge 
in Engiand. After remaining a few months in London she went to 
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France. There she became acquainted, through Mirabeau,to whom 


she had been recommended, with Siéyes, Joseph Chenier, 
Ronsin, Brissot and Camille Desmoulins. Romme, a mystical re 


can, lighted up in her the fire of German tluminism. Youth, love, 


revenge and the contact with the focus of a revolution heated her 
brain. She lived in the intoxication of passions, of ideas and of plea. 
sures. Attached, at first, to the great innovators of ’89, she glided 
from their embraces into the arms of the rich and voluptuous, who 
paid dearly for her charms. The courtesan of the rich, she became 
the voluntary prostitute of the people. Like the celebrated prostitutes 
of Egypt and Rome, she squandered in the cause of liberty the gold 
which she had gained from vice. 

“ With the first insurrections she descended into the streets. She 
dedicated her beauty to serve as an ensign to the multitude. Clothed 
as an Amazon, in garments the color of blood, with a plume waving 
from her hat, a sabre at her side and a brace of pistols in her girdle, 
she rushed into every insurrection of the populace. In the front rank, 
she forced the Hotel of the Invalides in order to carry off the cannon. 
The first in the assault, she mounted the tower of the Bastile. The 
victors presented her a sword of honor upon the breach. On “the days 
of October” she guided the women of Paris to Versailles. On horse: 
back, by the side of the ferocious Jourdan, she brought the king 
Paris. She followed, without shrinking, the severed heads of ¢he 
body-guards, serving as trophies, at the end of pikes. Such was hey 


ascendant in the insurrections of the populace that her gesture com 


demned or absolved the victims. The royalists trembled at her 
proach. By one of those chances which resemble the premedita 
vengeance of destiny, she recognized in Paris the young Belgian gen- 
tleman who had ruined and abandoned her. Her look apprized her 
seducer of his danger. He tried to avert it, and came to implore her 
pardon. But Théroigne had not the generosity to pardon him. & 
perished in the massacre of September. As the revolution beca 
more bloody she plunged further into it.” Tome i., pp. 207, 208, 


The Girondins not only dic nothing to put a stop tot | 


meetings which concerted the insurrection of the 20th of 


June, but they had not even the decency to attempt to pre 
vent the mob from passing through the Hall of the Ass 


bly, on its way to the attack of the Tuilleries. In order 
to humble the King still further, they were willing to — 


ject the national representation to degradation. Besid 
suited well their republican plans, even if the King di 


not lose his life at the hands of the mob, that his people 


should degrade him so far that they could obtain all the 
concessions they then required of him. But .the firmness 
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of the King disappointed their expectations. Louis, in the 
face of an incensed multitude, who had surprised his guard 
and invaded his palace, courageously refused to give his 
sanction to the decrees against his emigrant subjects and 
the non-conforming priests, or to restore the Girondin min- 
isters; and coolly replied to the vociferous demands of a 
blood-thirsty mob. “I will do what the constitution orders 
me to do.” ‘The unexpected firmness of Louis saved, for 
atime, his own life and the lives of his family; and all 
that could be obtained from his fears, was to make him put 
on the bonnet rouge and to take a draught from a bottle 
which was handed to him by a ragged beggar. 

The Girondins derived but little advantage from the in- 
surrection of the 20th of June, and, but for the further de- 
gradation of the monarch, for them it was a failure. They 
were even alarmed at the recoil of public feeling, for, on 
the day succeeding the 20th of June, the National Guard, 
the citizens, and a majority of the Legislative Assembly 
itself—all of whom had quietly looked upon the prepara- 
tions and progress of the insurrection, without making any 
attempt to arrest it—now that it was over, cried out loudly 
against an outrage offered to the person and liberty of a 
constitutional sovereign. 

The Girondins, with the aid of the Jacobins, who united 

_ with them in their hatred of royalty, failing in their efforts 
to destroy the monarchy on the 20th of June, concerted an 
jinsurrection for the 10th of August, which succeeded to 
fullest extent of their wishes, and the King was thrown 
their hands. But the overturn of the Monarchy, the 
isonment of Louis in the Temple, and the call of the 
Convention, were the last acts of the Girondins, as leaders, 
in the great drama wherein they had played a part so con- 
gpicuous. With the Legislative Assembly, which the Gi- 
Aondin leader, Vergniaud, labored to dissolve, as containing 
too large an infusion of the elements of the constitutional 
‘party, passed away the influence of the Girondins. With 
the Convention the Jacobins came into power. 
_ The Legislative Assembly, through Guadet, one of the 
| Girondin leaders, promulgated the regulations for calling a 
Convention, and, by means of it, to make a direct appeal 
to the sovereignty of the people. No restriction was im- 
ange upon the eligibility of the members of the new body 
ut the age of nmaajority and the condition of a freeman. 
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Robespierre’s self-denying ordinance, which had been / 
plied to the Legislative Assembly, was withdrawn, and the - 
Convention was composed, in great part, of new 
trained up in the Jacobin Club of Paris, and its affili 
societies of the Provinces, who were prepared for ogi 
prepared for the Republic, for anarchy and terror. The 
Girondins hated the King, and were anxious to get rid of 
him; but all their acts only tended to degrade him and 
deliver him over to the execration of the people. ‘The Ja. 
cobins had no scruples on that score. ‘The insurrection of 
the 10th of August led to the frightful massacres of “the 
days of September,” and France, intoxicated with blood, 
demanded the head of her Sovereign. 

The Girondins were elected to the convention, but the 
prestige of their influence was gone. ‘They were only 
talkers, but they were succeeded by actors. No portion 
of this history is more interesting, and at the same time 
‘nore painful, than the account of the long and ¢ 
imprisonment of the royal family—the separation of 
king from his wife and children, the petty discomforts to 
which he wassubjected, the indignities and outrage to which — 
he was constantly exposed, and the patien: fortitude which — 
he exhibited under every trial ;—but we pass on to that ex 
treme moment when his life depended upon the fluctuating 


and still uncertain will of the convention, and when that 7 


body had proceeded to vote upon the question of the banist 
ment or death of the king. 


“ The first votes,” says Lamartine, “which were heard by the A 
sembly, produced uncertainty in the minds of all. Death and banis 
ment, seemed equally balanced in the alternate responses of the vot 
The fate of the king depended on the first vote, which one of the 
rondin leaders should pronounce. That would declare, without qi 
tion, the probable vote of the whole party, and the number of f 
attached to that party, would irrevocably determine the majority. 
and death, were then, in some sort, sealed up in the lips of Vergniaut” 
All looked on with anxiety, when the alphabetical order in calling 


roll of the departments, coming down to the letter G. called the depu- 


ties of the Gironde to the tribune. Vergniaud ascended first. Every” 
one remembered his immortal discourse against Robespierre, in oppo-— 


sition to the sentence against the dethroned king. They knew his © 


horror and repugnance against the party who went for execution. They 
repeated the confidential conversations, in which he had twenty times 
avowed his compassion for the fate of a prince, whose greatest crime 
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was imbecility, which in his eyes, was nearly allied to innocence. 
They knew that the preceding evening, and a few hours before the 
‘commencement of the scrutiny, Vergniaud, whilst at supper with a 
woman who had expressed compassion for the captives of the Temple, 
‘swore that he would save the life of the king. No one doubted the 
courage Of the orator. Courage was written upon his calm brow, and 
in the stern compression of his lip. At the name of Vergniaud, con- 
yersation ceased, and the eyes of all were turned on him alone. He 
slowly mounted the steps of the tribune, collected himself for a mo- 
ment, with his eyelids Jowered over his eyes, like one who reflects be- 
fore acting ;—then, in a hesitating voice, and as resisting in his soul the 
feeling of compassion rising up within him, he pronounced the word 


“Silence and astonishment repressed the murmurs, and even respi- 
tation in the hall. Robespierre smiled almost imperceptibly, where 
the eye might detect more contempt than joy. Danton shrugged his 
shoulders, and said in an undertone to Brissot. ‘Boast then of your 
orators. Sublime words and cowardly acts. What are such men fit 

fort Speak no more to me of them ; that party is undone.’ ”” Tome 
Ii, p. 19. 


That smile of Robespierre was ominous, the words ot 
Danton were prophetic. ‘The Girondins, in aiding to bring 
the king to the scaffold, hastened the erection of their own. 
Robespierre and the Jacobins, tired of the inaction of their 

‘ fivals and their visionary projects of an imaginary repub- 
‘ie, wanted to get rid of them to establish a government of 
their own choice ; and as soon as they could obtain the re- 
quisite majority in the convention, they ordered the arrest 
af twenty-two of the most distinguished members of the 
party of the Girondins. After a long captivity, they were 
brought before the revolutionary tribunal, charged with 
conspiracy against the unity and indivisibility of the re- 
| wg Their trial, which was a mere formality, ended 
i the senteuce of death. 
' The last night of the Girondins, before their execution, 
/has been preserved from oblivion ; but it was not an edify- 
fingscene. One of their colleagues, who had been pros- 
cribed with them, but who had escaped from arrest, sent 
‘them a funeral repast, that was prepared without the walls 
of the prison, and served up in the large dungeon of the 
‘ conciergerie. The Abué Lambert, who was permitted to at- 
tend them in their last moments, was present at this last sup- 
per of the Girondins. The prison table was covered with 
7 VOL. xv1I.—wno. 31. 
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rare dishes, costly wines, choice flowers and brilliant lights 
The guests ate heartily and drank freely of the provisions 
before them. ‘Their conversation was careless, noisy 
grave, as the subjects which presented themselves. “Wha 
will we be doing to-morrow at this hour?” said Ducos, 
a tone of indifference. “Sleeping,” replied one of the 
company, “after the day’s work is over.” ‘To a remark of 
Brissot, who exclaimed, “How much blood will be required 
to wash out ours!” Vergniaud uttered a deep truth, which, 
if he had thought of it when there was yet time, and be 
acted upon it, might have saved himself and his fri 
from the disgrace and pain of that hour. “ My friends?” 
he replied, “in grafting the tree, we have killed it: it was 
too old. Robespierre prunes it. Will he be more fortu 
nate than we? No. This soil is too light to nourish the © 
roots of civil liberty—this people is too puerile to adminis 
ter their own laws without hurting themselves—it will Te 
turn to its kings, as the child veturns to its toys.” In this” 
manner the Girondins passed their last night. The next” 
day they were driven in tumbrils to the place of execution, = 
singing on their way a strophe of the Marseilles Hymn: ™& 
and thus they went down to their deaths, like oxen driven 7 
to the shambles, believing nothing, hoping nothing and 
fearing nothing. 3 
We cannot suppress a strong feeling of sympathy fort 
poor Girondins, although we feel that their unhappy i 
was almost merited. ‘They came info power at a juncture 
when the revolution might have been turned to profi 
account for both king and people, but they had only the 
vis inertie, and all their designs proved abortive. Suffer. 
ing themselves to be drawn along by the eurrent of event 
they made no successful attempt, to arrest, moderate or 
direct them. For all the evils which attended their admi 
nistration, and for the greater woes that followed it, they? 
in a great measure responsible. They would have made 
but unskilful mariners inatime of repose and calm; how 
utterly incompetent in such a tempest, when the card and 
the compass were lost, and when the skill and daring of the } 
coolest and most experienced navigator could hardly have 
saved the good ship. In seizing the helm of government 
which they did not know how to manage, they committed» 
the folly of the vain and ambitious Phaeton, who attempted 
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to drive the winged horses of the chariot of the sun. They 
met with his fate, and equally deserve his epitaph. 


Hic situs est Pheton, currus, auriga paterni : 
Quem si non tenuit, magnis tamen excidit ausis. 


M. De Lamartine has presented us a readable and in- 
structive book. He has grouped the incidents of a portion 
of the French Revolution, in a striking and forcible man- 
ner. His characters are drawn with the skill of the artist 
and in this consists the chief merit of the work—but they 
owe not a little to the lively imagination and poetic fancy 
of the author. His style, though redundant, is pointed 
and elegant; his ideas and expressions most difficult to re- 
produce in an English dress. But save us from his politi- 
cal, moral and religious reflections. We can make nothing 
of the following section and we give it entire. 


“The human thought, like God, made the world after its own image. 
“Thought was renewed by an age of Philosophy. 

“Tt had to transform the social world. 

“The French Revolution was then, in the main, a sublime and pas- 


1 sionate enthusiasm. It had a divine, a universal ideal. Observe why 


itwas coveted beyond the frontiers of France. They who confine, 
Mutilate it. It was the accession of three moral sovereignties : 
“The sovereignty of right over force ; 
“The sovereignty of intellect over prejudices ; 
“The sovereignty of the people over guvernments. 
\*A revolution in rights: Equality. 
A revolution in ideas : reason substituted for authority. 
“A revolution in facts: the reign of the people. 
*A gospel of social rights: A gospel of duties. A charter of hu- 


“France declared herself the apostle of it. In this combat of ideas, 
ice had allies every where, and even upon thrones.” Tome I, liv. 
fem. sec. vii. p. 9. 


' Our author devotes a long chapter to the character of 
Charlotte Corday, who seems an especial favorite with 
him; and he is left in doubt, as he says every one else is, 
\ whether morality should reprove an act of private murder, 
}when it claims to be committed for the public good. “For 
our part,” he concludes, if we had to find for that sublime 
avenger of her country, for that generous murderess of ty- 
fanny, a name which would include, at the same time, 
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the enthusiasm of our feelings for her, and the severity of 
our judgment upon her deed, we would coin a word w 
unites the two extremes of admiration and horror in the 
language of men, and would call her “'The Angel of 
sassination.” He indulges pretty freely, throughout 
whole work, his own notions of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity,” and he has had some opportunity to try them since, 
in practice, as a member of the late Provisional Govern- 
ment. The “15th of May” and the “days of June” have 
shown the vast difference between political theories and 
their practical operation. If General Cavaignac had not 
come to his aid, and pressed down insurrection into the 
kennels, his “ realized ideas” would probably have produ 
ced a reign as terrible as that which resulted from the 
transcendental republicanism of Vergniaud, Madam Ro 
land and Brissot de Warville. J. 
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Arr. IV.—Cuvres de Spinoza. Traduites par Emre 
SaisseT, Professeur de Philosophie au Collége Royal 
de Henri IV.; avec une Introduction du Traducteut, 
Paris : Charpentier, Libraire-éditeur, 29 Rue de Seine. 


1824. (2 vol. 12mo.) { 
M. Saisset has given us, in these volumes, an able 
lation of the works of one of those great thinkers 
influence, perhaps unsuspected, survives even the study of 
their speculations. Many are the arguments and opinic 
advanced in certain quarters, where they are not known 
have been originally derived from Spinoza ; and more coir 
sciously have modern Germans built upon the speculative 
foundation which he laid. “The God of Spinoza,” says 
M. Saisset, “whom the 17th century had broken as aa 
idol, becomes the God of Lessing, of Gothe, of Novalis." 


* A Frenchman, who had been at first somewhat affected with the new 
doctrines, lately coming out from one of the Socialist clubs in Paris, d 
observed, "Ts m’ont tellement rassasié de leur mot de PRATERNITE , que si ja 
un fr ére, je crots que je Vappe’ .rais MON COUSIN.” 
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Schliermacher pronounced him a man “full of faith and 
of the Holy Ghost ;” Novalis characterized him as “the 
God-intoxicated” man ; Jacobi found in his system the ul- 
timate result of philosophy, and Schelling, the anticipation 
of the true philosophy. But, for Malebranch, he was “ un 
misérable,” his system a “ frightful chimera ;” even Bayle 
could find him no better than an “ athée de systéme ;” for 
Grevius he was “wne peste,” and “his book a sinister gift 
of hell; ” Muszeus regarded him as “a paid ambassador of 
Satan,” and Kortholt transformed his name of Benedictus 
Spinoza into maledictus and spinosus. The mere fact of 
the illustrious Boerhaave having propounded to a zealous 
declaimer against Spinozism the simple question, “ Have 
you read Spinoza?” was enough to awaken the wrath of 
the catechized at the bare imputation of such impiety, and 
to fill Leyden with the report that the great physician was 
himself a disciple of the Atheist. 

In view of the history of philosophy, and especially the 
progress of some of the German schools, M. Saisset’s labor 
is by no means superfluous. As to any charge of desiring 
to revive Spinozism, he truly says that it would be a sense- 
less undertaking—for that “ nothing in philosophy becomes 
tesuscitated. Great as was the genius of Spinoza, he was 
unable to impart to his philosophy that power and durabil- 


‘ ity which appertain only to the truth.” 


The translator has prefixed to the work an extended in- 
troduction of scarcely less than 200 pages, which is a clear 
and admirabie critical exposition of the Philosophy of Spi- 
hoza. A sequel, embracing the history and refutation of 
the system, which he announces, we have not seen. His 
introduction is followed by a bibliographical sketch of the 
works of Spinoza, and the life of the philosopher, by Cole- 
ms. Besides the marginal notes of Spinoza to his treatise, 
Wheologico-Politicus, his letters are also included in this 
translation, which appears to be every way complete ; and, 
asto the mechanical execution, it is a beautiful specimen 


of typography. . 
To pretend to give even the most meagre account of this 


| system, in a mere notice like the present, would be prepos- 


terous, and especially since the lucid and able analysis of 
itin Mr. Morrell’s History of Modern Philosophy is in the 
hands of every literary man. It is a system which is at 
once a vast monument of human intellect and. of human 
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error. As the logical evolution of a gigantic Pantheism 
from a few seminal principles of extreme simplicity, itis 
the effort of an ‘intellect of the first order; but, as an at 
tempt to demonstrate the absolute «unity, the “ consubstam 
tiality ” (in M. Saisset’s phrase) of God and the universe= 
in short, to resolve all existence into the substantial exist 
ence of God as the sole Berne, without self-consciousness 
or personality, and thus virtually to destroy the moral dis 
tinction of right and wrong, by binding everything in the 
eriormous chain of an adamantine and boundless neces 
sity—it is a system of deplorable error, which may attract 
the merely speculative philosopher, but which can never 
satisfy the noblest instincts and aspirations of humanity, 
touching immortality ad a God who is felt to be a Father 
of Love and the Beneficent Author of Providence. 

The whole Panth stic controversy lies ultimately in the: 
old battle-field, whether gies (nature) or ¢¢xvy (art) is the 
most ancient—the primal—principle. If géci¢ be, then in 
its evolutions through a coming eternity, what security is 
there that existences as wild and terrible and mighty as_ 
the vast phantoms of Hindoo theogony, may not be gene ~ 
rated; what security that the identical individual man 
may not, in the revolving cycles of some ungrasped law, 
again attain a conscious existence, filled with the memory 
of the past, overwhelmed by hopeless anticipations for wif 
future? And where, indeed, can a logical result be found, 
but in the monstrous hypothesis, that the universe will eter 
nally pass through the pulsations of development fi 
and return into the unity of the impersonal being 
ground of existence, which will thus endlessly oscillate 
tween multiplicity and self-absorption—between a universe 
and chaos, by a nécessary law of action—never 
plishing its destiny, and never attaining but a quasi & 
consciousness, in the evolution of finite intelligences? 
ever will, may see so wild a speculation maintained with) 
the genius of a poet and the reasoning of a logician in Mr | 
Poe’s brilliant production, entitled “Eureka, or The Unk | 
verse.’ It was, in a kindred form, held by some of the 
Greek philosophers. Professor Tayler Lewis says: “If7 
the account of Heraclitus, given in the Theeetetus, be com) 
rect, he was well entitled to the appellation 6 cxorewég, not ~ 
for his profundity, as some would represent it, but because 
he maintained the darkest system of sensual philosophy 
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that ever shed night over the human intellect. Well might 
he weep, as Lucian represents him, over his everflowing 
universe of perishing phenomena, where nothing stood— 
“nothing was fixed, but as in a mixture—all things were 
confounded ; where pleasure and pain, knowledge and ig- 
forance, great and small, were the same; where all things 
up and down were circling round in a choral dance, and 
ever changing places as in the sport of eternity.” There 
was something in the hard atoms and dry mechanical the- 
ory of the laughing Democritus, which left room for a spi- 
ritual world, although he himself was an atheist; but the 
soft, flowing, sentimental, and, as some modern cant would 
absurdly style it, transcendental sensualism of Heraclitus, 
4 he is not grossly misrepresented,) was atheism in its 
arkest form. And yet there are other accounts which 
make him talk very piously about “the Supreme Numen 
and the immortality of the soul.” A cognate school is the 
ultra Hegelian of modern Germany, widely different as its 
learning and technical phraseology is; but neither its pro- 
found metaphysics, nor Mr. Poe’s genius and Jogic, can 
conceal the fact, that such systems swallow up, in all-de- 
youring darkness, the loftiest hopes, the mightiest consola- 
tions, the most ennobling convictions of humanity. 

It would be absurd to brand Spinoza as an atheist, in the 
ordinary acceptation of that term. He repelled, with ener- 
gy, the charge—he rested everything upon the absolute ne- 
cessity of the existence of God; but, then, with him there 
could be but one Substance-—one Being; all thought and 
Matter, or extension, were necessary attributes or develop- 
ments of that Substance, and thus, denying creation, he 
made gis all. But if, according to the most necessary 
convictions of our reason and moral nature, pdeig itself im- 

, and is the product of antecedent +éyv», then art, de- 

, must involve a primal voig and Aéyog, as moral law 
and conscience must imply a moral Lawgiver; and hence, 
upon the admission of a personal, moral Deity, Spinoza’s 
objection against the possibility of creation fails, and the 
moral instincts of humanity cling to the idea of a wisely 
Superintending God, of perfect freedom, holiness, justice, 
and love. 

In truth, there is nothing left for an intellectual man 
how, as to any theory of the universe, but the choice be- 
tween these two alternatives ; because the only other solu- 
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tion of the problem, namely, Dualism, has passed forever 
from the field of speculation. 'T'wo independent and eter 
nal principles can never again command the belief of any 
but the wildest and most unscientific dreamer. There re 
mains nothing but a choice between the theories of the 
tecedence of gisic or réxvn, or, in other words, between Pan= 
theism and Creation. The latter, while it might not (ac 
cording to Leibnitz,* a strenuous supporter of the doctrines 
of a personal God and a dependent creation,) involve the 
commencement of creation in time, yet, by making the 
universe the creature of the eternal free will of God, leaves 
room for a philosophical ground for revelation and christi- 
anity. Under the former theory, christianity becomes no 
more than one of the natural processes of the unfolding of 
the Infinite Being—as it is manifested in the finite phases 
of man and his history. 

An error, which is central and vital to Spinoza’s whole 
system—which is found in German schools of Pantheis 
and which is remarkable, as accompanying the systems 
men who profess to base everything upon a critical est 
mate of the limits of the faculties, and upon established 
experience—consists in the assumption of a supreme “in- 
tellectual intuition,” which, when the senses and the inte 7} 
itions of reason, as to ultimate principles, fail to furnish 7 
material for speculations beyond the possible grasp of the 7 
finite faculties, comes to the aid of the philosopher, in giv- 
ing him an intuition of the Infinite, Substantial Being, 
which he certainly cannot verify, but from which he call 
logically deduce the conclusions of Spinoza, that God i§ 
absolute extension, but incorporeal—that he is absob 
thought, but without understanding—and that he is active 
and free, (necessity being the only true freedom,) but that 
he is without will and personality. 

3y a sophism—not intentional with Spinoza, but a 
from confusion of terms—he thought that he had demon) 
strated the impossibility of creation, by laying at the basis — 
of his philosophy the definition of substance as necessary 
existence, and then déducing the impossibility of one sub 
stance being produced by another. Thus, in fact, his / 
whole supposed demonstration amounts only to the propo- 5 
sition that éhe substance—the sole Being—his God, could 


* Who held to an eternal universe, nevertheless, 
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not have been created. To make his reasoning good, he 
must have first demonstrated-—which he did not—that 
there could not possibly be more than a single, unique sub- 
stance. All which he has demonstrated, is, that there can- 
not be more than one necessary existence. His whole sys- 
tem, notwithstanding its rigidly logical and geometrical 
form, is not demonstration ; it is but the development of 
what is implicitly contained in his fundamental postulates. 
While he assumed space and extension to be essential at- 
tributes of his Deity, a more famous philosopher uses the 
following language respecting the God of his system :— 
“Deus eternus est et infinitus, omnipotens et omnisciens ; 
id est, durat ab eterno in eternum, et adest ab infinito in 
infinitum ; omnia regit et omnia cognoscit, que fiunt aut 
fieri possunt. Non est zternitas vel infinitas; non est du- 
tatio et spatium, sed durat et adest. Durat semper et ad- 
est ubique ; et existendo semper et ubique, durationem et 
spatium, zternitatem et infinitatem constituit.” How ad- 
mirably chosen are these words of Newton, and with what 
singular force and propriety is “constituit”? employed ! 
One feels at once that no other term could have been se- 
lected. 

We commend M. Saisset’s labors to any one who wishes 
to encounter the thorny dialectics of Spinoza ; for very 
tmly does the able translator say: “Je ne sais si je m’abuse, 
mais il me semble qu’une traduction francaise, par la clar- 
té, propre 4 notre langue et par cette heureuse nécessité im- 
posée a l’auteur de donner aux idées les plus vagues des 
contours fermes et précis, est déja une sorte de commen- 
taire.” M, 
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1. Geographical Memoir upon Upper California, in il- 
lustration of his Map of Oregon and California; by 
Joun Cuar.tes Fremont. Miscellaneous Document, 
No. 148, Ist Session, 3d August, 1848. ) 
. Western America, including California and Oregon 
with the maps of those regions, and of the “ Sacramen- 
to Valley” from actual Surveys ; by CaaRLes WILKEs, 
U. 8. N., Commander of the U. 8. Exploring Expedi- 
tion, &c. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1849. 

3. What I saw in California: being the Journal of a tour 
in the years 1846-47 ; by Epwin Bryant, late Al 
calde of St. Francisco. New-York: D. Appleton & Co, 
1848, 


THE history of California and of its conquest by our 
arms, has been briefly traced in a previous article. To 
complete the present view of the subject it becomes neces- 
sary to give some account of the topography of the country, 
its climate and resources, and of its commercial and polli- 
tical position. It will be less easy, perhaps, to define with 
precision its immediate prospects, whatever certainty may 
exist with regard to its ultimate destiny. Doubts have 
expressed of its early prosperity, from incongruities in ifs 
population, and from an eager and reckless pursuit of a 
single source of wealth. Many of the emigrants are in@ 
measure the refuse of strong governments. Freed from the 
restraints of arbitrary power, and exhibiting the wil 
notions of liberty, it is said that, as anarchy is the easiest 
step from despotism, they may be disposed, and in sufficient 
numbers, to prevent the establishment, or at least counte- 
ract the wholesome influence of wise regulations. 
having few affinities with us, at a remote distance, am 
unawed by the inconsiderable military force in the ter” 
ritory, it is even apprehended that they may declare \ 
the province independent of the mother country. 
evil consequences that would inevitably flow from these — 
results, are readily perceived, in character if not in degree. — 
To the horrors of bloodshed and lawless oppression, would ~ 
be added the temporary ruin of that beautiful country, and 
its long delay in attaining the rank to which its manifold 
advantages, under genial auspices, would early entitle and 
insure it. 
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But in our judgment these apprehensions are groundless. 
Too many of our people, and some of the best classes, for 
energy, enterprize and intelligence, have crowded to its 
shores, to permit these to be wrested from their grasp. They 
belong to that indomitable race, which, inspired by obsta- 
cles, courts opposition for the higher interest it awakens, and 
pursues dangerous adventures from an irrepressible love of 
them. With strong common sense and direct vigor, aim- 
ing at the judicious medium between extremes, they hate 
with equal force the dictas of autocracies and the no less 
direful sway of the mob. Bred in the principles, and 
grown accustomed to the institutions of genuine free- 
dom, they cannot be terrified into subjection to despotic au- 
thority, nor can they be subdued by lethargy into the ca- 
lamities of anarchy. They will ultimately impart a con- 
trolling leaven to the inhabitants of California, and insure 
for them the elevated condition which is enjoyed by the 
Atlantic States. And should Congress farther deny them 
an organized government, they will assume the reins them- 
selves, always subject to the authority at home, and will 
guide them with more aptitude to their wants and neces- 
sities, and with more wisdom, perhaps, in all respects, than 
could their ultra-montane legislators. ‘Their final success 
isscarcely aproblem. It is beyond conjecture certain. If 
we entertained doubts for a moment, they would be dissi- 
pated on viewing the progress of their brethren in all our 
territories, and more especially in the State of Texas. 
Texas not only achieved her independence single handed 
against uncounted physical and military odds, but main- 
tained it—erected governmental institutions—assumed a 
sovereign place among the powers of the world—preserved 
her tranquility, and advancing rapidly to prosperity, con- 
stituted, in ail its requisite elements, a State. Yet her peo- 

were mixed. Refugees from justice so filled her bor- 
‘ders, that it went inw a proverb that her territory was 
the den ot felons ; while fewer of the early emigrants were 
from the higher order of our people. But the native energy 
of her men, directed by sentiments acquired in youth and 
grown a second nature, rescued her from misgovernment 
and secured her political salvation. 

The prospects for California are better, and the result 
Will be full as sure. ‘The Anglo-Normans are its masters 
likewise, and will continue so. Their example of in- 
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dustry, sagacious enterprize and ps effort, with 
their high and determined tone of freemen, and their love 
of justice and stability, will mould all other races into 
orderly citizens and a valuable population. Thus govem. 
ing and directing, combining and coalescing with com. 
ers from all quarters of the globe, who will be 
admitted and cordially weleomed, they may in time reg. 
lize the prediction of an accomplished writer in England, 
“The United State: might be expected to make no great 
way in civilization, till they be fully peopled to the Pacifie; 
and it might not be un: easonable to expect, that when this 
event occurred, the greatest civilization of the vast territory 
will be found in the Peninsula of California, and the nar- 
row strip of country beyond the Rocky Mountdins.”* 

The “narrow strip” alluded to lies beyond both the Roc 
Mountains and the Nevada range, 500 miles westw 
and is certainly the most important part of the country, 
But California comprises a vast deal more territory. And 
if the value of this large portion is yet undeveloped, and 
conjecture may ascribe to it little or no worth for presentor 
future purposes, it is still an interesting section of our do- 
main, and deserves mention in all allusions to Upper Cali- 
fornia. 

The entire territory extends from the 32d to the 42d 
parallel of latitude, from the 108th degree of longitude 
(west from Greenwich) to the Pacific Ocean, and embraces 
about 400,000 miles. It is large enough to form five states, 
or more, of equal size with any in the union. And, in the 
course of ages, when the continent becomes densely inha- 
bited, acd people shall seek an outlet from the jostli 
crowd, and its trammelling conventionalities, or, thro 
restlessness shall wander from civilized haunts, it may beall 
occupied and so sub-divided. But the physical 
of vast tracts of it would seem to preclude their early 
ment. Like the immense and arid plains east of the ‘ 
Mountains, they will probably long continue a portion of 
the waste lands of the Union: admissible to trappers and 
miners, and to those whom misanthrophy or outlawry may j 
lead into the remote desert, but requiring, perhaps, neither 
the protecting care nor the restraining arm of a regular go> 
vernment. 
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California may be divided into east and west by the Ne- 
vada or Snowy mountains, according to Col. Frémont. Yet 
Capt. Wilkes, in his brief, but comprehensive and valuable 
book—partly compiled from Col. F'rémont and others, and 
partly from original observations of members of the Explo- 
ring Expedition,—suggests a more judicious partition for 
description, for future purposes, by the Colorado River, and 
by the Snowy, or as he prefers to call it, the California 
range. 

The first of these sections lies on the eastern side of the 
Colorado River, and is separated from New Mexico by the 
Anahuac mountains, and from Oregon and Mexico respec- 
tively, by the Bear mountains and the Gila river. It has 
been very little explored, and nearly all the knowledge that 
we possess concerning it is derived from Indian and trap- 
per accounts. Yet, from this limited acquaintance, it ap- 
pears to be sterile and uninviting, and may always prove 
unfit for the residence of civilized man. It is broken by 
a continuous succession of mountain ridges, which run in- 
discriminately to various points of the compass,—lying in 
disordered groups as if scattered by some mighty volcanic 
upheaving. The valleys between them are usually narrow 
and probably of limited fertility. Rivers flow through 
some of them, and in the season of wet weather or snow, 
thawing streams passthrough others. There are few oases 
forthe uses of the farmer. Mines of gold, silver and copper 
have been found and worked on its southern boundary, 
and it is scarcely doubted that tin and other metals are ge- 
nerally deposited through all its mountains. Tradition 
points to that region as one of immense mineral wealth, 
and recent reports tend m some degree to corroborate it. 
A book has been written expressly to collate and enforce 
allthe teachings of tradition, and to give currency to the 

jectures of trappers and Indians, with the view to or- 
@anize and equip an expedition of discovery. Col. Fré- 
mont designed to cross the upper portion of this section, 
and but for his Cisasters amid the snows, last winter, he 
would have shed much light on its geological structure and 
agricultural resources. While proving his hardy endu- 
tance and persevering courage, he lost unfortunately a 
splendid outfit for his intended operations—lost by cold and 
famine a number of his brave companions, and, as a conse- 
quence, delayed to the country much useful scientific 

VOL. xvi.—no. 31. 
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knowledge. His misfortunes resulted in a great measure 
from over confidence in a false guide. But they show the 
utter futility of winter excursions among those remote and 
elevated mountains. It is to be hoped that the exploration 
of this and other unknown portions of California, will yet 
be prosecuted by Col. Frémont, who requires absolutely 
the information to be obtained from it, in order to complete 
a minute and accurate map of the region. 

The Colerado washes the western border of this division 
and is its principal river. It has nat been examined in 
much of its course, and the fact is not ascertained that any 
portion of the stream is navigable or can ever be rendered 
so. ‘The falls and cajions, the overflows and the shoals in 
dry seasons, the rapids and shifting currents to which wri- 
ters have alluded, may possibly prove always insurmoun- 
table obstacles. It is, however, a considerable stream— 
running through 10 degrees of latitude, and nearly 3000 
miles long. It is one of the great rivers of the continent, 
which, as Capt. Wilkes remarks as singular and extraordé 
nary, take their rise within the latitudes of 420 and 52s, 
and the longitudes of 109° and 118°, within a com | 
pass of about 12,000 miles, 2nd flow in opposite directions, 
The Columbia and Fraser on the west—the Athabasca 
nortii—the Yellow Stone, Platte and Missouri east—and_ 
the Del Norte, Colorado and Arkansas south, south-west 
and south-east ; proving this eievated section of the Roe 
Mountains to be the highest part of the continent of N 
America. ‘The marked distinction among these rivers, and 
which attaches generally to those flowing up the westem 
shed of the Rocky Mountains is, that they run and tra- 
verse vuleanic tracts, in beds much below the level of the 
country, and add little or nothing to the fertility of the 
soil. ‘here are other rivers, as the Gila along the sou 
limit, and the San Francisco its tributary, the Red and # 
St. Johns, in the interior. But the only prebable use of 
any of them will be as mere reservoirs of water, and a8 ) 
aflording supplies for irrigating whatever bottom lands their” 
valleys may contain susceptible of cultivation. / 

This entire region appears to be suitable at present only ) 
for mining purposes. And to prosecute them ir security \ 
and with success it will be necessary first to subdue or expel 
the fierce hordes of savages who inhabit it, and who are | 
jealous of the approach of white men. 
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The central portion of California, which may be termed 
the Great Basin, contains from 160 to 180,000 square miles. 
The lower part, south of the range of mountains in lati- 
tude 38°, and which encloses the Basin on that side, is en- 
tirely unexplored. F'rémont simply crossed it in 1844 from 
the Salt Lake, moving south-west nearly to Los Angelos ; 
and dotting a few points along his route, indicated at great 
distances the ridge above alluded to. ‘The remainder com- 
prises the Great Basin, which is regarded as the grand na- 
tural anomaly of this continent. ‘This Basin is 400 miles 
across, east and west, and F'rémont says it is the same dis- 
tance north and south, though Capt. Wilkes, we think more 
accurately, estimates it at 250 miles. The interior of it is 
from 4 to 5000 feet above the level of the sea, and is shut 
in all round by mountains, which rise to the height of 8 
and 10,000 feet. Several ranges, the Humboldt most promi- 
nent among them, traverse it north and south. These spring 
from narrow bases, of 10 to 30 miles, and some of their 
spurs ascend to the region of perpetual snow. The inter- 
vening valleys and plains are narrow, and are generally 
barren—without trees, with few flowers, little grass or 
shrubbery, and no water. The hills and mounts are well 
wooded, however, almost to their summits, and afford grass 
and water in abundance, and, from the washings of their 
sides, are formed alluvial belts or banquets of fertile soil 
of limited widths. The smaller streams are absorbed by 
these tracts—the larger breaking through them to sink 
equally amid remote sands. ‘There are some other excep- 
tion to the general sterility, which will be noticed in their 
place. The rivers have no egress through the mountain 
barriers to the ocean, and either empty into Lakes within 
the Basin or lose themselves in the sands. 'The Humboldt 
river, which gives its name to the mountains, and has its 
sources upon them, is the principal stream, at least for its pre- 
sent utility. It rises within a few days travel of the Salt 
Lake, and runs 300 or 400 miles in a western and then in 
a south-western direction, terminating in a marshy lake or 
“the sinks.” Being on the direct route to the Sacramento, 
and ending its course within 30 miles of the Sierra Nevada, 
Opposite the accessible pass along Salmon Trout, on the 
one side, and Bear River on the other, and supplying 
water, grass and wood throughout its length, it has been 
of great service to emigrants; and a trail has been 
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established along its borders. In the dry season, however, 
it is sometimes reduced to a mere string of pools, and as 
the terminus .is approached, the water becomes acrid, and 
finally unfit for use. On the western side of the basin are 
several fine rivers and many beautiful lakes. Among the 
latter is one desiguated as the pyramid lake, from a rocky 
island of precisely this figure in its centre. These are 
all filled with salmon trout and otherexcellent varieties of 
fish, and in the proper season the Indians derive from them 
an abundant subsistence. 

The Great Salt Lake, at the eastern rim of the basin,.is 
a curious feature. It is 70 miles long and 20 to 50 miles 
wide, of considerable depth, studded with islands, and 
4200 feet above the sea. Its waters are a saturated 
solution of common salt, and the constant flow inic it 
of fresh water rivers does not appear to affect in the least 
its saline proportion. “Every evaporation of the water 
leaves salt behind. The rocky shores of the islands 
are whitened by the spray, which leaves salt on every 
thing it touches, and a covering like ice forms over the 
water, which the waves throw upon the rocks. ‘The shores 
of the lake in the dry season, when the waters recede, and 
especially on the south side, are whitened with incrusta- 
tations of fine white salt; the shallow arms of the lake, ~ 
at the same time, under a slight covering of briny va 
present beds of salt for miles, resembling softened ice, i 
which the horses’ feet sink to the fetlock. Plants and 
bushes blown by the winds upon ‘the fields are entirely 
encrusted with crystallized salt more than an inch in thick- 
ness. No fish or animal life of any kind is found in it.” 

This lake would afford, at little expense or labor, an 
immense supply of salt, and, without other reso 
would probably be ample for all Western America for an 
indefinite period. And of course it will be necessary to 
some extent; yet its remoteness from the peopled por 
tions of the country, and the difficulty of transportation 
any considerable distance, will prevent the early establish- > 
ment of large or very valuable salt works. It may there / 
fore be preserved for ages upon ages, as one of the peculiar 
curiosities of the Western World. \ 

The Utaht lake, 25 miles long, 6 miles wide, and 100 > 
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feet above the Salt Lake, connects with it by a bold stream 
of fresh water, some 35 miles long. It receives nume- 
rous tributaries of fresh water likewise from the neigh- 
boring mountains. In the valley of this lake and river, 
both having the same name, the Mormons have made 
guite a large settlement. Their numbers are increasing 
by accessions from their brethren in Missouri and else- 
where, and as they count at this time over 5000 souls, 
their colony may become permanent. On the Ist of April, 
1848, “they had 3000 acres in wheat, 7 saw and grist mills, 
700 houses in a fortified enclosure of 60 acres, stock, &c.””* 


_Accounts received from them recently indicate that they 


have enlarged their fields, one of them containing 8000 
acres, and that they have innumerable flocks and herds, 
and are in a prosperous condition. A post office has been 
established among them by the government, and the mail 
isto be conveyed there every two months. A topographi- 
cal party, under Captain Stansbury, U.S. A., has been 
ordered out by the department to survey the region about 
them, which will exhibit its geological character and 
its agricultural and other advantages. The last winter 
was extremely severe, the thermometer descending in Feb- 
tary as low as 30° below zero, and their supply of pro- 
Visions was barely sufficient to sustain its rigors. They 
Were somewhat discouraged, and it was supposed that a 
suecession of such seasons would force them to abandon 
their improvements and repair to the more genial clime of 
the Pacific coast. But it appears that their energies are 
te-invigorated, for they are now clamorous for a territonal 
government, and seem inclined to form a Mormon State. 
Their position being intermediate between the States and 
Oregon and California proper, ad nearly on the direct 
line of travel, gives them at present some importance. But, 
forthe mass of the emigrants, the route will be changed 
afer a while, and this advantage will be lost to them. If 
there were no other reason, the time required to cross the 
Prairies would prove an insuperable obstacle to this route 
for our active and impatient people.t 
*Frémont’s Memoir. 


{Camels from Arabia have been suggested for the purpose of travel 
across these immense plains. It would seem that they can be procured as 


| theaply as horses, and most probably would bear the climate. And if they 
| ould be obtained in sufficient numbers, we see not only no forcible reason 


against their use, but every consideration of economy and convenience ig 
* 
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With regard to a territorial government for the Mormons, 
there can arise no objection to granting it, when the people 
become numerous enough to warrant it, and when there 
are interests to be protected by local jurisdiction, and the 
immediate exercise of power becomes necessary to insure 
the speedy execution of justice. The process by which 
our embryo bodies politic are nurtured, grown and 
ushered into independent existence, is one of the most 
beautiful features of our political system, and in this con- 
nection is worthy of a passing remark. Itis entirely origi- 
nal with our constitution, and we believe not only without 
precedent, but even without a hint at the theory in all the, 
past history of colonial governments. ‘The territory of 
the Union is owned jointly by all the States. The citizens 
of any of them may, under the constitution, settle them- 
selves in any portion of it. When a respectable number 
thus assemble together within convenient limits, and grow 
too prosperous to remain contented under the mere regula. 
tions adapted to the “squatter’s” life, they apply to Con 
gress for a territorial government. In granting one, the 
laws of the country are tangibly extended over them, and 
they are as amply protected in their interests as if they 


facilitating the movements of a large class of emigrants. Their 
strength enabling them to carry from 1000 to 1200 pounds weight, af 
rate of 30 tw 35 miles a day, has, added to their appearance, gained them 
the name of “ships of the desert.” Their endurance of thirst for seven 
or eight days together, and hunger for four or five days, and the toughness of 
their feet, remaining uninjured amid burning sands and in traversing rocky 
regions, while they need bat the coarsest food, as thistles and wormwood, 
would permit travellers to take the shortest practicable route, without re 
gard to grass or water. Their docility would render them particularl 
useful and safe in transporting families. Carrying almost as sate | 
of them, as a four horse wagon, and travelling more than twice the 
distance, it is obvious how greatly they would economize in the outfit and 
insure the certainty of arrival, by excluding all the accidents of wagon 
transportation. And the incomparable cheapness over every other 

tic work animal is proved by the fact that they are matured for 

five years old and live to the age of forty years. If some emigrants driv 
their wagons for ultimate purposes, and their oxen also, as cheaper 
cause owned already, and as fast enough to keep company with their 

and herds, which they may wish to carry with them; yet those who 
with other views than to pursue a pastoral or agricultural life, (hie a 
present are the great majority,) would be benefited by substituting the 

for the ox, or the horse, or the mule. And, for government expresses, thé ) 


camel, moving lightly from 80 to 90 miles a day, continuously, would com 4 


vey them to the Pacific in 25 days, about half the time required for passage 
by the Isthmus, or by any other route, and would do so until the shores of 
the two oceans are connected by a rail-road over our own soil. 
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resided in the most advanced of the States. When, again, 
their population has expanded to the number required by 
law for admission into the sisterhood of States, and the 
accumulated wealth of the community enables it to sustain 
the expensive burthen of a separate government, they pre- 

their constitution, present it to Congress, which ascer- 
tains only that it conforms to republican institutions, and 
elevates them from their colonial condition into a sove- 
reignty. Under the constitution of the Union, they be- 
come co-equal with the other States in rights and privi- 
leges. If necessary, they may even secede from the 
confederacy and maintain a separate national existence. 
And this, without the dangers, certainly without that right 
of coercion on the part of Congress, which was possessed 
and could have been exercised while they were yet a ter- 
ritory. ‘The system resembles very much the natural pro- 
gress of man from childhood to maturity. In the early 
period of infancy he is guarded and nourished with ample 
provision; in youth he is protected and instructed; and at 
the assumption of the toga virilis he is presented with the 
insignia of matured and independent manhood. Not only 
is it beautifully simple and natural—-as Junius says of 
governments, that they flourish best when most naturally 
produced—but profoundly rational. It instils into men the 
undying germs of self-reliance and independence ; for the 
destiny awaiting them is known, and it expands in them 
the principles of political liberty, while it insures, like an 
instinctive attachment, their unconquerable adherence to 
free institutions. 

The Mormons may never have a population to justify 
their formation into a State, nor become competent to bear 
its incidental expenses. ‘The arable land around their 
present location will not support a great number. ‘The 
fertile soil is confined to the valleys of the Utah lake and 
fiver, and their affluents, including a bench at the foot of 
the mountains, which is many miles long but quite narrow. 
The area drained by both the lakes and their tributaries is 
estimated by Frémont at only 12,000 square miles. ‘The 
productive portions of this, containing much mountain land, 
must naturally be in small proportion. And were their 
limits extended south to Nicollet river, and inclosed by the 
high grounds on either side of the lakes, it would be 
only a strip of territory 25 miles wide and some 100 miles 
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long, and but a small portion even of this would be suscepti- 
ble of cultivation. Itis probable that 50,000 persons could 
not be maintained upon it, and possibly one half would 
exceed the number who could procure a comfortable sub- 
sistence. Besides, the seasons there are uncertain. Inrri- 
gation is absolutely required to secure even a tolerable 
crop. The Mormons planted largely in 1848; yet they 
sent word to their friends inclined to join them, that they 
must carry out provisions, as they were more needed than 
money. It may be urged that they can occupy the entire 
basin, and, as to mere territory, erect the largest State in 
the confederacy, But there are few other spots upon which 
any respectable number could subsist. These few are 
small and situated at wide intervals; and, all united, from 
present knowledge, would not probably amount to half 
the quantity of arable land around the lakes, and with 
similar advantages. 

These people discovered gold a year ago in the adjacent 
mountains, but, with great wisdom and the most praise 
worthy restraint, refrained from opening mines. Had they 
deserted their fields for the metal, they would probabl 
have perished. More recent explorations have deeelal 
the precious ore in very great abundance. Indeed, it is 
said that a few persons gathered gold enough in a short © 
time last year to answer all the purposes of a currency itt’ 
their colony. Other emigrants have now joined them, and 
the temptation, together with their example, may become 
irresistible. In that event, their crops will be neglected. 
There will be more mouths to feed, by the emigration of the 
past summeér, and, with no resources existing beyond them- 
selves, it will not be difficult to predict what their condition 
will be next winter. Let us hope, however, that the pru- 
dence of the heads of families, at least, will not forsake 
them, and that they will not sacrifice everything, ee. 
themselves ultimately, to the insanity of avarice. 

Another feature in the Great Basin, worthy of a passing 
notice, is the Salt Plain. It lies at no great distance west ~ 


of the Great Salt Lake. Its extent is estimated by Bry- \ 


ant at 40 miles by 150. The saline matter is “of @ 
snowy white surface,” and is so firm and hard that a horse 
trotting over portions of it leaves upon it no impression. 
The ingredients which constitute it have not been critically 
examined ; but it is supposed that they are very similar to 
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those of the waters of the Salt Lake. They are, however, 
in materially less quantity, as they form generally in crusts 
of only half an inch to an inch in thickness; beneath 
which is a stratum of whitish sand and clay, intermingled 
and strown over the entire plain; and, imbedded in the salt 
and sand, are fragments of “ white shell rock.” 

The climate of this region is ordinarily milder than 
would seem to be due to its elevation and structure. “In 
October, 1845, the thermometer ranged, as a mean, at 40° 
at sunrise, 70° at noon, and 54° at sunset, near to the Salt 
Lake. And farther in the interior it ranged, in November, 
between latitudes 38° and 40°, as a mean, at 29° at sun- 
tise, from 40° to 60° at noon, and 49° at sunset. Near the 
base of the Nevada Mountains, it descended much lower 
in the month of December; yet, for ten consecutive days 
during this period, it stood at an average of 45° at noon. 
In October flowers were in full and fresh bloom, and a sec- 
ond crop of grass was coming on, while there was no snow 
within 2000 feet of the plain, which itself was 4 to 5000 
feet above the sea.” The winter, however, appears to pre- 
vail in its severity in January and February, and, from the 
Mormon accounts, it exceeds in its rigor the climate of any 
settled portion of the United States. The air is dry and 
pure, owing to the fact that the western mountains precipi- 
tate the moisture of the Pacific breezes. Irrigation, there- 
fore, becomes necessary to agricultural success ; which is 
a serious drawback to the dense population of that coun- 
try. Irrigation is laborious and expensive under favorable 
circumstances ; but it will be peculiarly burthensome for 
a sparsely settled people, in a |and where the spots of fertil- 
ity are scattered at far intervals. The farmer must have his 
“season,” or the best of soil will prove unproductive. This 
is one serious obstacle to any extensive and profitable cul- 
tivation in Western Texas, where the soil possesses unsur- 
passed richness, and where the clime is healthy and fructi- 
fying. But the rains there are uncertain, and often in ex- 
cess, and occasionally none fall for months together, when 
the crops are burnt up. A fair season produces an extra- 
ordinary yield, and past losses are thus partially compen- 
sated. 

Another obstacle to the progress of the Mormons is the 
Scarcity of timber, which is confined to the mountains, and 
generally is very difficult of access. They may construct 
their cities of stone, which is abundant and convenient to 
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them, and thus present many nobler looking streets than 
are to be found on the continent. But, unless coal is dis. 
covered in the vicinity, the severe winters will ere long ex- 
haust their supplies of fuel, and alone pr-ve sufficient 
to expel them from the country. Upon tne whole, our 
people will not resort to this section of California in any 
considerable numbers, for ages to come, unless extensive 
and valuable mines of the precious metals are opened. In 
which case, an increased but shifting crowd of adventurers 
may discover whatever resources the country possesses, 
Yet the peculiar religion of the Mormons, which is rep 
nant to morality and to our social laws, would deter many 
who are not converts from mingling in their society per- 
manently, and submitting to their governmental control, 
They must, in all likelihood, be utterly rooted out, or be 
outnumbered and overwhelmed. 

The maritime portion of California, and which properly 
monopolizes the appellation, and will continue to do so, is 
the region to which the eyes of mankind are now turned 
with extraordinary and increasing interest. The prospects) 


and some of the scenes of the 16th century, appear to be 


revived, and about to be renewed, on the shores of the 
Pacific. The wonderful accounts of its golden streams 
and plains and mountains, confirmed by unquestioned 
testimony, and the unprecedented facility with which the 
treasure may be gathered —sometimes by thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth per day,*—have made it the focus for emigrants 
from all parts of the world ; and, combined with a lovely 
climate and a bounteous soul, destine it to the most rapid 
growth in population and wealth of any country in the 
records of history. A year ago it contained but 15 or 
20,000 white inhabitants—a year hence it will exhibit 
200,000 of the “bone and sinew” of Eastern America; 
and it will thus spring into the lusty vigor of mature man- 
hood, not only in “ panoply,” like the fabled goddess 

ennobled with all the political traits, and endowed with al 
the mora! and intellectual energies of hereditary freemen. 
The advent of a new golden era, for that country at least, 


may begin, with every hope to cheer, and with few _ 


bodings to darken, the prospect. Cities will arise upon its 


*A Mr. John Flin gathered $25,000 worth in ten days, and, with an as- 
sistant, procured as much more out of the same hole. 
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waters and amid its fertile valleys ; commerce will expand 
its wings; agriculture will flourish; general prosperity 
will overspread the land with the rapidity of enchantment ; 
and all will be based upon a structure too stable and too 
permanent to be subverted again by the reversal of the 

ician’s wand. Free institutions will be erected and 
liberal laws will be enacted by the instinctive impulses of 
those people who are ignorant of the principles, the habits 
and customs of other governments and other laws. And 
California, without some unforeseen disaster, will, in time, 
experience the full fruition of all the blessings of a rational 
and advancing civilization. This maritime section is em- 
braced within the 32d and 42d parallels of latitude, and 
between the crest of the Nevada Mountains and the Paci- 
fic Ocean ; averaging 150 miles in width in its middle, 
and about 200 miles in its northern portions, and compris- 
ing 100,000 to 120,000 square miles. Col. Frémont takes 
ageneral view of the country in the following forcible pas- 
sages. He presents a charming picture, lighted by a re- 
strained though rich imagination, and marred by none of 
the shades that future experience may cast upon it. We 


will not impair his landscape by curtailing it : 


“Looking westward from the summit of the Sierra, (Nevada,) the 
main feature presented is the long, low, broad valley of the San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento Rivers—the two valleys forming one—500 miles 
long and 50 broad, lying along the base of the Sierra, and bounded to 
the west by the low coast range of mountains, which separates it from 
the sea. Long dark lines of timber indicate the streams, and bright 
spots mark the intervening plains. Lateral ranges parallel to the Sier- 
ta Nevada and the coast, make the structure of the country, and break 
itinto a surfaceof valleys and mounts—the valleys a few hundred, and 
the mountains two to four thousand feet above the sea. These form 
greater masses, and become more elevated in the north, where some 
peaks, as the Shastl, enter the regicn of perpetual snow. Stretched 
along the mild coast of the Pacific, with a general elevation in its 
plains and valleys of only a few hundred feet above the sea, and backed 
by the long and lofty wall of the Sierra, mildness and geniality may 
be assumed as the characteristic of its climate. The inhabitants of 
corresponding latitudes on the Atlantic side of the contineat, can, with 
difficulty, conceive of the soft air ani southern productions under the 
same latitudes in the maritime regions of Upper California. The sin- 
gular beauty and purity of the sky ia the south of this region, is char- 
acterized by Humboldt as a rare phenomenon, and all travellers realize 
the truth of his description. 
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“The present condition of the country affords but slight data for 
forming correct opinions of the agricultural capacity and fertility of the 
soil. Vancouver found at the mission of San Buena Ventura, in 1792, 
latitude 34° 16’, apples, pears, plums, figs, oranges, grapes, peaches, 
pomegranates, growing together with the plantain, banana, cocoa-nut, 
sugar cane, and indigo, all yielding fruit in abundance, and of excellent 
quality. Humboldt mentions the olive of California as equal to that of 
Andalusia, and the wine like that of the Canary Islands. At present, 
but little remains of the high and various cultivation which had been at. 
tained at the missions. Under the mild and paternal administration of 
the Fathers, the docile character of the Indians was made available for 
labor, and thousands were employed in the fields, the orchards, and the 
vineyards. At present, but little of this former culture is seen. The 
fertile valleys are overgrown with wild mustard; vineyards and olive 
orchards, decayed and neglected, are among the remaining vestiges. 
Only in some places do we ee the evidences of what the country is 
capable. At San Buena Ventura we found the olive trees, in January, 
bending under the weight of neglected fruit; and the mission of San 
Louis Obispo (latitude 35°) is still distinguished for the excellence of 
its olives, considered finer and larger than those of the Mediterranean. 

“The productions of the south differ from those of the north and of 
the middle. Grapes, oranges, Indian corn have been its staples, with 
many assimilated fruits and grains. Tobacco has been recently irtro 
duced, and the uniform summer heat which follows the wet season, and 
is uninterrupted by rain, would make the southern country well adap. 
ted to cotton. Wheat is the first product of the north, where it always 
constituted the principal cultivation of the missions. This promises to 
be the grain-growing region of California. The moisture of the coast 
seems particularly suited to the potato and to the vegetables common 
to the United States, which grow to an extraordinary size. 

“Few parts of the world can produce in such perfection so great a 
variety of fruits and grains as the lerge and various region enclosing 
the Bay of San Francisco and drained by its waters.” Memoir, pp. 
14, 15. 


The California or Nevada mountains rise very gradual- 
ly from the great valley. At first, they are gentle hills, 
which soon become more abrupt, until they reach the ave- 
rage height of about 8000 feet. They are accessible to 
the point of perpetual snow. ‘The distance from the plains 
to their summit is from 40 to70 miles. “'The ascent gives 
rise to a variety of climates. Each belt has its variety of 
flowers and vegetation : on the undulating hills groves of 
oaks, next above cedars, and last, pines or conifere.”* 


* Capt. Wilkes. 
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The pines grow, from 2000 feet above the plain, upwards, 
tothe summit of the ridge. There is a white oak that 
yields very large acorns, which are the principal food of 
the Indians, who collect and preserve them in cribs, as we 
do corn. Ali the hills are, more or less, covered with these 
oaks, and thus offer a fine winter range for hogs. They 
grow to the height of 60 and 70 feet, and Frémont mea- 
sured One that was 11 feet in diameter. A species of cy- 
press, however, which grows among all the mountains of 
this region, is the “king of the forest.” It is of gigantic 
size, and in no part of the world, but Oregon, can it be 
matched ;—200 feet is its common height, and from 8 to 
10 feet through the trunk. One near Santa Clara, in 
the Coast mountains, was 275 feet high, (and it was not 
the tallest,) and 15 feet through, three feet above the base. 

This broad slope of the Nevada mountains extends the 
entire length of the great valley, and contains within itself 
“timber, pasturage, some arable land, quarries, mill seats, 
factory sites,” excellent water in abundance, and is now 
ascertained to possess large, if not inexhaustible deposits 
of gold and other metals. With the advantage of a de- 
lightful climate, and more certain seasons than in other 
parts of the country generally, the “foot hills” and val- 
leys, especially, lying adjacent to the San Joaquim river and 
valley, afford admirable places for settlement. If the ma- 
nia for riches could be sacrificed to the comforts and the 
pleasures of pastoral and farming life, it would seem that 
no land and no clime would furnish so many of the ele- 
ments of health and happiness. ‘The temperature there is 
that of perpetual spring, blending into summer on the 
plains stretching to the river, and into progressive degrees 
of fall and winter, on the other hand, by successive ascents 
up the mountains. The flowers bloom freshly the year 
round in repeated crops ; the grass is not killed by frost in 
winter nor parched by drought in summer; the valleys 
are handsome and fertile, and produce all the bread stuffs 
used by man, and many of the luscious fruits of the tro- 
pies; the game and wild fowl are abundant and various ; 
the air and water are pure and healthful, and the scenery 
is picturesque and ever varying. In fine, all that rational 
man could desire of mother earth are spread before him 
there in lavish profusion. 

The Coast mountains are successions of broken and 

9 VOL. xvi.—no. 31. 
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rugged heights, parallel to the coast, extending back some 
20 miles, and elevated about 4000 feet above the sea, 
They modify greatly the climate of all maritime Califor. 
nia. In both these ranges repose some of the loveliest 
lakes and lake scenery in the world, and around them are 
rich soil and dense forests of timber. 

Another range, known as the Sierra,—only 1300 or 2000 
feet high, except Mt. Diabolo, at the northern extremity, 
3700 feet high—runs 40 miles from the coast, and encloses 
the great valley on the west. They are covered with vegeta- 
tion in the rainy season, but, in the dry, it perishes from want 
of moisture, which is mostly condensed from the ocean 
winds by the coast mountains. 

These are the mountain ranges of California, and it will 
be seen, by reference to the map, that they cover a large 
proportion of the country. By their relative locations, they 
make the various climates of that region, and, breaking 
into the regular periodical seasons of the year usuall 
prevailing elsewhere, they, in places, blend them al 
into a single one perpetually. Occasionally they reverse 
them—our winter corresponding to the California spring. 
When vegetation here, is destroyed by the frosts of Decem- 
ber, it is there bursting into new life under the alternate 
shower and sunshine of our April season. 

The great valley is the most prominent and striking fea- 
ture of this section, and constitutes mainly the sources of 
its agriculture. Our space does not permit a minute ac- 
count of its different portions, and, with the reference to the 
pamphlets of Col. Frémont and Capt. Wilkes and to the 
book of Mr. Bryant~-which is not only highly interesting 
but full of valuable, because varied and accurate, informa 
tion, where the reader miay be satisfied on all points, we 
must content ourself with a few general allusions to this 

ont. 

‘ The two noble rivers, San Joaquim and Sacramento, 
rise at opposite ends of the valley, 500 miles in ‘on 
flow towards each other, the one north and the other 

meet half way, forming a continuous water line, and empty 
together into the Bay of San Francisco. The Sacramento 
portion of the valley is divided into two distinct terraces, 
the one 60 feet above the other, by an irregular line of 
hills, and about 200 miles from the mouth of the river 
The upper terrace is gravelly and not fertile; has grass 
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and a large supply of timber, and yields wheat and some 
other grains. It will be the pasturage and timber region 
principally. At its foot are the main cascades of the river, 
which, in 20 miles, has a fall of 2000 feet, and affords sites 
for all the factories of the world. This will be the head of 
navigation, although perhaps the upper portion of the river 
may be used for boats also. The present head of naviga- 
tion is now at the rapids, near the mouth of Deer river. 
The river is 140 yards wide at the falls, and widens gra- 
dually to 600 or more yards at the mouth. It is full and 
placid, and free from snags, rocks, and other obstacles to 
secure navigation. ‘The lower terrace is alluvial, and con- 
tains much very fertile land. Wheat grows here in per- 
fection, and all the grains would yield an ample reward to 
the agriculturist. Cotton has been tried here with some 
success. Hemp flourishes luxuriantly, cs it would seem 
in anticipation of its frequent use in the early settlement 
of the country. There are several affluents to the river, 
and all from the eastern side. The principal ones are the 
Feather and American Fork rivers, both of which may be 
rendered navigable some distance for light draught boats, 
especially by removing the bars at theirmouths. This val- 
ley rises, from the mouth of the river, about 4 feet to the 
mile—the upper portion being 900 feet above the sea. Capt. 
Sutter, of whom all travellers have given some account, is 
settled in this valley at the mouth of the American Fork, 
and his place is called New Helvetia. He is an enterprising 
and valuable citizen. He has millsand stores, and piants 
wheat very extensively. His produce was 25 bushels per 
acre, on an average, during the unfavorable year of 1846. 
With a good spring, his lands would have yielded double as 
much, and even quadrupled it. Lower down the valley, one 
hundred fold had been produced on the field of a Dr. 
Marsh, and report said that even this had been exceeded. 
In the dry season, some of these lands, exposed to the 
burning heat of 140°* Fahr., or more, (it was at 109° in 
the shade, at Sutters, during one of the warmest days,) 
rack into large fissures, very much like the rich bottom 
soil of parts of Texas. Here, irrigation becomes important 
for complete and large success. The pasturage here is 
equal to that of any region on the continent. The prai- 


* Bryant, p. 304. 
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ries are covered with wild oats and several varieties of 
clover. And no stronger proof need be offered of the 
numbers of game, than the fact that Frémont’s party, 
while encamped near the “ Buttes,” in one morning, before 
9 o’clock, killed upwards of 80 elk, deer and bears. The 
climate of all this region is similar. : Frémont compares it 
to that of Italy. The year is divided into wet and dry 
seasons. "The first begins in October and continues until 
February or March, being of longer duration in the north. 
But the rain is by no means incessant. It falls like our 
showers in April, with intervals of bright sunshine. Oc- 
casionally, only, are there spells of drizzling and gloomy 
weather for several days together. Nor are the rains al- 
ways cold. It is the spring season. In December, when 
our winter commences, vegetation begins to spring forth 
there; for at that period the parched and hardened earth is 
sufficiently moistened, and the gleaming rays of a genial 
sun vivify all nature. In January and February all 
California is enamelled with flowers, and her fields are 
glowing with the maturing oats, and clover, and various 
grasses. The rest of the year constitutes the dry season, 
though, in many places, particularly among the foot hills 
noticed already, there are occasional refreshing showers. 
In certain localities, however, and in certain seasons, 
scarcely, nay, not a drop of rain, falls between March and 
September, and vegetation is literally burnt up. The 
superiority of the grasses, of which there are many 
varieties, is in their large seed, which supply a food for 
animals equal almost to the grains of rye and oats. The 
thermometer ranges nearly at the same degrees during 
both seasons, with some exceptions. Ia July and August 
it is higher, and, under the direct rays of the sun, the heat 
is intense; but in the shade, even then, it is not oppressive. 
Frost is not often seen in the valleys, although there was 
snow last winter about Sutters. Ice is a rare phenomenon. 
It was seen but twice by Bryant, while he was there, as 
thin as window-glass. In the forests, where the soil is 
sheltered in some degree from both extremes, grass 

flowers continue fresh and blooming, by successive crops, 
the year round. Our summer months are the sickly sea- 
son in California. The rank growth of the fertile valleys 
dies and malaria is generated, yet the illness produced by 
exposure, has heretofore been a slight fever and ague, that 
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yielded at once to treatment. Death, except from old age 
or by violence, is not common in that salubrious climate. 
The San Joaquim valley is several hundred feet above 
the sea, and is more than 200 miles long and 60 miles wide. 
The extreme southern sources of its river form two lakes, 
that are together 70 miles long and several miles broad. 
They are covered by tulans or bullrushes. Around them 
is some of the finest land in the whole country, and, by ju- 
dicious draining, the lakes themselves could be rendered 
highly productive. Frémont suggests the extensive low 
grounds around the junction of the two rivers near San 
Francisco Bay as particularly adapted to the culture of rice. 
The tide rises some distance above the mouths of the rivers. 
In the wet season the lakes overflow aud empty into the 
main river through a slough. The principal stream, which 
bears the name of the valley, rises among the Nevada 
Mountains, and descends into the valley lower down, or 
farther north. The eastern side of the valley is intersect- 
ed by numerous tributaries—several from 100 to 200 yards 
wide—with broad and fertile bottoms well wooded. The 
intervening plains are mostly prairie, partly wooded, sparse- 
ly with oaks and other trees, which staud at intervals, as 
if planted and nurtured for ornamental purposes. There 
is no shrubbery nor undergrowth, but a clean, rich, and, in 
the season, a luxuriant grassy carpet. The western side 
has no streams to water it, and, lying under the Sierra, it 
is dry, comparatively unproductive, and may continue 
some time unsettled. When population crowds other por- 
tions of the Territory, it may become inhabited, and efforts 
may be made to render its rich soil cultivable by irrigation. 
Though difficult, from the absence of convenient streams, 
yet the labor of diverting the waters of the main river 
through canals, may one day be amply remunerated. The 
wet season is of shorter duration in this valley—the cli- 
mate,as described in reference to the Sacramento, is gene- 
rally applieable here, except that the sun is somewhat 
warmer, and the productions more southern. Some of the 
tropical plants flourish here in luxuriance, and here, too, 


“The purple vintage clusters in the sun.” 


There are other valleys in California which cannot be 
entirely overlooked. If less in extent, they yet present 
some advantages over the great valley, in more agreeable 

G* 
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climates and proximity to the ocean, in the greater variety 
of products and in the unsurpassed beauty of some of their 
natural scenery. Of the many, in all parts of the country, 
we can only notice a few of the most prominent. One of 
them opening upon the sea, at and below San Buena Ven- 
tura, Frémont speaks of as growing the greatest variety 
of fruits and plants. It is, perhaps, 50 miles long, and 
confined to the stream, of which we have little account. 
A second, running 17 miles back, and broader than the 
other, leads to Santa Barbara, in latitude 34° 20'. It pro- 
duces equally with the other. Bryant describes it fully in 
page 384 of his book. Another, 50 miles long, and 6 or 7 


wide, and watered by the Salinas river, opens upon the ~ 


bay of Monterey. It widens, in its lower part, to 20 miles, 
and assumes the name of La Solidad. It is remarkably 
fertile, and is destined to add much to the position of the 
city of Monterey for commercial prosperity. Another fol- 
lows the Nappa river or creek, which pours its waters into 
the eastern side of San Pablo bay. This is larger than 
the others named—is well wooded with pines and oaks; 
its stream is already occupied with mills, and its soil isa 
deep alluvial of great fertility. It is farther north, and its 
productions will be of a character more northern. A city 
is planted a few miles eastward of the mouth of the Nappa, 
which is destined, in all probability, to be the emporiumof 
California. The reciprocal advantages of their conjunction 
will no doubt render the valley as desirable, in all respects, 
for a residence, as any part of that country. 

But the valley of San Juan is, of all locations, from the 
accounts we have of it, best calculated to warm the imagi- 


nation and induce a severance from old localities in the wish. 


to dwell there. Itis between the latitudes 36° 30’ and 37° 
30’. It is 55 miles long, and from 15 to 20 miles broad, 
widening as it descends, until it envelopes the southern 
part of the bay of San Francisco, where it bears the name 
of San José. The coast mountains overlook it on the west, 
intercepting the cold winds of the ocean; and the Sierra 
bounds it on the east—both ranges being densely and vari- 
ously wooded. The valley has open groves of oaks, with 
a beautiful green carpet beneath. The soil is rich, yield- 
ing sixty-fold of wheat, without irrigation, and producing 
all the other grains, and many of the Southern fruits. 
The climate is the most even, and the air balmy beyond 
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comparison of any other. The moisture from the sea 
cools the atmosphere; yet the chilling blasts never pene- 
trate within the mountains, and neither oppressive heat 
nor severe cold are ever experienced. It is ten times larger 
than the vale of Tempé, celebrated by the ancient poets; 
and, while it boasts no Olympus to frown upon the one 
side, and no Ossa upon the other, with no terrible defile to 
awe while it attracts, it yet presents features of not less 
beauty, and of more utility to man, in its heavy forests and 
its virgin soil. 

The region south of the Great Valley differs from the 
more northern in general appearance, in soil, and some- 
what in climate. Being sheltered by low mountains from 
the chilling north-west winds, its climate is more mild and 
genial ; the productions are more southern and more richly 
varied. ‘The shortness of the wet season renders irriga- 
tion necessary to the successful growth of the grains and 
fruits. ‘The streams that intersect the region are amply 
sufficient for the purpose, if judiciously directed ; and ex- 
perience has proved that when they have been turned up- 
on the earth, it yields the plants adapted to it luxuriantly. 
The soil is lighter and more sandy generally—in some 
spots barren—in others very fertile. ‘The country is rather 
bare of trees, and presents a naked appearance. Yet, on 
the mountains, and along their bases, are forests and rich 
valleys, and pasturage is found, when the grass is elsewhere 
withered by the drought. The olive, and most of the 
topical fruits, grow in perfection, and, by selecting fields 
for them, since the clime varies with the elevation above 
the sea, all the grains may be produced. The grape seems 
to be peculiarly adapted to the culture here, and makes 
ai extraordinary return for moderate attention, with irriga- 
tion. A single yine has been known to produce a barrel of 
wine! It will not be long before the general cultivation of 
the grape will prove a rich source of revenue to the inhab- 
itants. ‘The Mexico-Californians resided here through 
choice. Santa Barbara, on the coast, and San Gabriel, 
were twoof their principal cities. Los Angelos was their 
capital. ‘The country around San Diego is less inviting, 
save for the agreeable and healthful atmosphere. Its soil is 
less productive. Eastward, a desert stretches to the Colo- 
tado river, with only an oasis or two to relieve it. This 
Tegion was traversed by Col. Emory, and is described in 
his Notes. 
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The portion of California lying “ between the Sacramen- 
to valley and the coast, north of San Francisco bay, is bro- 
ken into mountain ridges and rolling hills, with many fer. 
tile valleys, made by lakes and small streams. In the ip. 
terior, it is wooded generally with oaks, and immediately 
along the coast presents open prairie lands, among heavily 
timbered forests, having a great variety of trees, and occa. 
sionally a larger growth than the timbered region of the 
Sierra Nevada. In some parts it is entirely covered in 
areas of many miles, with a clear growth of wild oats, to 
the exclusion of almost every other plant.” The climate 
is moister and cooler near to the Sacramento. The winter 
months, about Bodega particularly, are the most agreeable, 
being exempt from the fogs and chilling blasts from the 
north-west, which prevail at other seasons. Flowers bloom 
in December—grass is in full growth in February. Wheat 
and fruits grow there likewise. The Russians had a wheat 
farm at Ross. But this region will be best adapted to pas- 
turage, and, from its immense forests, and its bold streams, 
some of them emptying directly into the ocean, and afford- 
ing innumerable mill seats, the timber and lumber business 
would make a handsome return. 

The harbors, roadsteads and towns of California have 
been fully described by Capt. Wilkes. His information of 
the former is minute and accurate, having been drawn 
from careful observations by the exploring expedition. He 
gives three harbors to the country—San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, and Bodega—and several bays that may be anchored 
in, with safety, during the fine season, from March to Octo- 
ber. He places a higher estimate on San Diego than we 
had before seen. He says, “ it is of considerable extent— 
in fact, an arm of the sea—in length, 10 miles and width 
4 miles; from being land-locked, it is perfegtly secure from 
all winds. The entrance is narrow and easily defended, 
and has a sufficient depth of water—20 feet at lowest tide— 
for large vessels. The tide rises five feet.” The want of 
water to supply vessels, &c., he urges as a drawback; butpat 
the Mission, a few miles distant, there isan abundance. He 
urges, as another objection, that the stream flowing into the 
harbor rises in the wet season, and carries much sand, whieh 
has already formed a bar; but he admits that this can be) 
cleared away at slight cost. This port possesses some in- 
terest and importance as the possible terminus of a raik~ 
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oad from some point inthe Mississippi Valley. It would 
require an entire article to discuss this matter, and we 

ss it by. The town of San Diego, built of adobes, is on 
a sand flat two miles wide, on the northern side of the 
bay. ‘The country around is almost sterile, having the 
cacti for the principal growth. 

The roadstead of Santa Barbara, the first of any note, 
is sheltered somewhat from the N W. winds by the island 
of Santa Cruz; butit is insecure. The townof a thousand 
inhabitants, and containing some of the most respectable 
families of the country, is near the beach. The mission 
isa short distance up the valley. This valley is fertile, 
and of sufficient extent to add much to the growth of the 
town. ‘ 

The bay of Monterey in latitude 37° is “a segment of 
a circle 18 miles long,” terminating at both extremities 
against high mountain bluffs. The anchorage is in the 
southern part, near the townof the samename. But being 
open to the North and N.W., when gales come from these 
quarters the roadstead is dangerous. The prevailing winds 
are, however, S.W. and S.E. and from these vessels are 
sheltered. The town is growing in importance, and when 
the adjacent valleys of Solidad and San Juan are peopled, it 
may rival the cities in the Bay of San Francisco. If sub- 
ordinate, it will at least stand next to them in size and 
prosperity. 

The port of Bodega is 9C miles above San Francisco; 
issmall and inconvenient, and only light draft boats can 
enter it; and the anchorage outside is dangerous. It was 
once a Russian post and will never be much more than a 
depot for timber and lumber. 

The Bay of San Francisco, is considered not only the 
best harbor in California, but, very justly, one of the best 
inthe world. Its accessory advantages of the dependent 
country around—the adjoining valleys of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquim leading to it—the resources of ship tim- 
bepand provisions,—add greatly to its value. It is destined 
tobe the entrepdt of the larger portion of the commerce 
of that sea, and the resort of the mass of emigrants to that 
country. In the following passages, Col. Frémont gives a 
summary of its physical features, and evinces admirable 
powers of description : 

“Tts latitudinal position is that of Lisbon: its climate that of south- 
etn Italy. Settlements upon it for more than half a century attest its 
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healthiness—bold shores and mountains give it grandeur—the extent 
and fertility of its dependent country give it great resources for agri. 
culture, commerce and population. 

“The Bay of San Francisco is separated from the sea by low moun. 
tain ranges. Looking frem the peaks of the Sierra Nevada, the coast 
mountains present an apparently continuous line, with only a single 
gap resembling a mountain pass. This is the entrance to the great 
bay, and is the only water communication from the coast to the interior 
country. Approaching from the sea, the coast presents a bold outline, 
On the south, the bordering mountains come down in a narrow ridge of 
broken hills, terminating in a precipitous point, against which the sea 
breaks heavily. On the northern side, the mountain presents a bold 
promontory, rising in a few miles to a height of 2 or 3000 feet. Bet- 
ween these points is the strait—about one mile broad in the narrowest 
part—and five miles long from the sea tothe bay. Passing through 
this gate (called on the map the Golden gate) the bay opens to the 
right and left, extending in each direction about 35 miles, having a 
total length of more than 70 miles, and a coast of about 275 miles. It 
is divided by straits and projecting points into three separate bays, of 
which the northern two are called San Pablo and Suisoon bays. With- 
in, the view presented is of a maritime country, the bay resembling 
an interior lake of deep water, lying between parallel ranges of moun- 
tains. Islands, which have the bold character of the shores, some, mere 
masses of rock and others grass covered, rising to the height of 3 and 
800 feet break its surface, and add to its picturesque appearance. Di- 
rectly fronting the entrance, mountains a few miles from the shore, 
rise about 2000 feet above the water, crowned by a forest of the lofty 
cypress which is visible from the sea, and makes a conspicuous land- 
mark for vessels entering the bay. Behind, the rugged peak of Mount 
Diabolo, nearly 4000 feet high, (3770) overlooks the surrounding coun- 
try of the bay and San Joaquim. The intermediate shore of the bay 
derives, from its proximate and opposite relation to the sea, the name of 
Contra Costa (counter coast or opposite coast). It presents a varied 
character of rugged and broken hills, rolling and undulating land, and 
rich alluvial shores, backed by fertile and wooded ranges, suitable for 
towns, villages and farms, with which it is beginning to be dotted.” 
Memoir, pp. 32-33. 


The bar at the entrance of the bay is four miles in length, 
and has upon it, at lowest water, 44 fathoms. The bay of 
San Francisco is 36 miles long by an average of 6 miles 
wide ; a large portion of its shores ys bordered by wide 
mud flats, which prevent the landing, at low water, of even 
a boat, and render the eastern shore inaccessible for a dis 
tance of 30 miles. ‘To render it at all useful, extensive 
artificial works will need to be constructed. 
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The bay of San Pablo is separated from the other by 
the straits of the same name. It is nearly circular, witha 
diameter of about 10 miles, and it has, likewise, a consi- 
derable mud flat on its western side. 

The Suisoon bay is still nearer to the mouths of the great 
rivers ; is long and narrow and comparatively shallow. It 
is separated from San Pablo by the Straits of Karquines, a 
deep channel six miles long, and from one and a half to 
two miles broad. At their termination is the head of ship 
navigation. ‘'T'o this point the channels from the ocean are 
deep and wide, and there are no impediments to the navi- 
gation of large vessels. But here the shoals of the Suisoon 
bay obstruct all but moderate sized craft. The rivers 
empty into this bay, through many passes, which form a 
delta of 25 miles square. 

The town of San Francisco lies on the southern shore 
of the entrance to this bay, four or five miles from the sea, in 
acove opening tothe N. E. Its site is much constricted by 
the mountains, which descend towards the water, and leave 
but a mile or so of space upon which to build. In front 
of the town is a large mud flat, that prevents the near ap- 
proach of vessels, and occasions great inconvenience, labor 
and expense, in loading and unloading. Besides, vessels 
at anchor off the town are entirely exposed to the W. and 
and N. W. gales, and to the heavy sea which these cause 
to set in, and which are more dangerous than the winds. 
The climate here, too, is perhaps the worst on the the bay. 
Being open to the sea, it is damp and chilly, and winter 
clothing is required to be worn pretty much the year round. 
These objections are fatal to its claims to the entire com- 
merce of the bay, and will limit its destiny to the busi- 
ness of a mere depét. It occupies, in reference to the 
true site for the emporium of California, the relative posi- 
tion of Sandy Hook to New-York. Sausolito, on the op- 
posite shore, is better protected, but it presents as few ad- 
vantages for a city as San Francisco. ‘The space for build- 
ing purposes is as much limited as that of the other. 

The city of Bernicia, recently laid off and rapidly filling 
up with enterprising people, promises to yield every essen- 
tial requisite for the principal city of the bay. It is loca- 
ted on the north side of the straits of Karquinmes at the 
head of the ship navigation. It is fully sheltered from the 
high winds and the heavy sea, and has a depth of water 
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that enables the largest ships to ride against the shore, and 
ample room for them to lie stem and stern for a mile anda 
half. Itis just at the inlet of theSan Joaquim and Sacramen- 
to rivers—has a ferry over the straits, leading to the’ rich 
valley of San José or San Juan, for they form one valley— 
has an open connection with all the country north of the 
bay, and will hold tributary to it the important valleys of 
Nappa and Sonoma, besides the great valley. It is 35 miles 
north of the town of San Francisco, and so much nearer 
to the gold mines—to the timber region, and to the agri- 
cultural resources of the country. Its healthiness is un- 
doubted. Its name was given to it by a Spaniard (Vallijo) 
who owned the land, and is probably the same as Venicia 
or Venice. From present prospects, it will, in no long 
period, rival the wealth, if it does not attain the splendor, 
of the “City of Palaces” in her palmiest days. 

Sacramento city above, and near the junction of, the rivers; 
and new Helvetia, at Sutters, 80 miles from the coast, are 
both flourishing island places, and will advance regular- 
ly with the prosperous progress of the country. Other 
towns will spring up in the great valley and elsewhere. At 
the falls of the Sacramento, where the advantages of erect- 
ing factories are unsurpassed, and the surrounding country 
capable of supporting them, may be created the Lowell of 
Western America. 

Having now presented, we hope, an intelligible account 
of the face of the country of California, and of its climate, 
and alluded to some of the elements upon which its pros- 
perity must depend. we shall proceed next, as briefly as the 
nature of the subject will permit, to discuss some of its re- 
sources, 


The Great Basin and the section south-east of the Colo- - 


rado river, constituting territorially nearly three-fourths of 
California, have been disposed of. All that can well be 
said in reference to them, at this juncture, has already been 
advanced. Of the former, little may be expected, until 
experiment determines its value. Of the latter, nothing is 
known absolutely, that can raise it beyond a mineral region; 
and conjecture would place it in the lowest scale for iol 
ing purposes. Qur remarks will, therefore, be confined to 
maritime California, of which ample data are ascertained, 
to justify us in speaking positively upon certain poinst, and 
in advancing reasonable speculations upon others. And 
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first of its agriculture, as it is one of the important bases 
upon which rests necessarily the fabric of a nation’s great- 
ness. With a healthful and improving agricultural condi- 
tion, is possessed the solid substratum of the arts of peace 
and war: and, while it gives rise to sturdy citizens, to vi- 
gorous frames and bold hearts, it likewise expands in man 
the more elevated sentiments, and inspires independence 
of action, and freedom of thought. 'The mother of riches, 
ittends also to foster a nursery of freemen. Without it, 
no people will grow in the elements of comfort or power, 
or experience a continued or lasting civilization. The 
agricultural wealth of a country, however, does not depend 
entirely on the quantity of its arable lands. The fertility 
of the lands, the benignity of the climate, the productions 
adapted to the two, the certainty of markets, and the fa- 
cility of reaching them are important considerations. In 
some of these respects maritime California has been un- 
derrated. Captain Wilkes* estimates all her cultivable 
land to be comprised within about 12,000 square miles, 
scattered over the entire province. And he speaks rather 
slightingly of her productions. From a careful investi- 
gation of authorities, we are inclined to treble his cal- 
culation of the amount of land that may be profitably cul- 
tivated. The great vailey alone contains about 2500 square 
miles, of which one half at least may be brought into im- 
mediate culture. And, by a system of irrigation on a large 
scale, which the industry and enterprize of our people will 
certainly establish in time, more than half of the remain- 
der can be converted into productive farms. Besides, all 
the other valleys among, the Coast and other mountains, 
north and south of the bay of San Francisco, and a large 
share of Southern California, containing full as much more 
land, are susceptible of agricultural uses, and still ample 
territory be left among the mountains and their slopes for the 
purposes of pasturage and timber. The fertility of the soils 
is various, but they are all more or less productive. Under 
judicious management, 15 to 20 bushels of wheat per acre, 
may be grown in the greater part of it, and on much of it 
from 60 to 100 bushels may be averaged one year with 
another. What country can exceed this? The product 
of the old States does not average 20 bushels peracre. Here 


* Capt. Wilkes’ Western America, p. 33. 
10 VOL, XvI.—no. 31. 
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is an ample compensation for any deficiency of land. If 
one acre yields the ordinary growth of five or six, and one 
acre ina hundred should do it, California will support easily 
the population we would allot to her capacity. The climate 
is favorable generally to all the products of the temperate 
zone. Indian corn may be raised in most of the northem 
sections and in places elsewhere, and sugar cane in the 
south. Oats flourish without cultivation, and rye would 
grow as well. But we presume that wheat will be the 
staple of all middle and northern California, and that the 
product of the grape will best reward labor and skill in the 
southern ; though all the fruits, a substitute for meat to 
some extent in hot climates, will pay for their culture. Yet 
all the other great staples, that. suecessively rewarded the 
industry of the planter in the Southern States, and were 
instrumental at an early period in building up agricultural 
principalities here, may be cultivated with more or less suc- 
cess in California. Indigo flourishes in the southern part, 
and will eventually meet with a market among the facto- 
ries, that must naturally, at some period, spring up in that 
country. Rice will find many fields, already pointed out, 
for its profitable production,—and Col. Frémont asserts 
that cotton may be grown in certain parts of the territory, 
Amid the variety of climates, all genial to vegetation, it is 
probable that locations may be found suitable for its 
cultivation to a moderate extent. It may be raised in am- 
ple quantity to supply the infant manufacturers until they 
could be furnished with direct and easy communication 
from the cotton growing States. The pasturage of Cali- 
fornia, intimately allied with agriculture in its enlarged 
sense, will, however, yield wool in great abundance, an 
article of equal and prime necessity with cotton. Nocoun- 
try offers better ranges for sheep, and, with proper attem 
tion no country could afford finer wool. The woollen 
factories will no doubt be the first to be erected. 

The pasturage region is also adapted to the raising of 
horses and cattle, and the main articles of export the 
have, until now, been tallow and hides, The last, Un 
within a few years past, constituted the currency of ‘the 
country. The horses are very numerous, and, until resi 
ly, sold for $5 and $10 a head. They are descended from 
the Andalusian breed, released on this continent by the first 
conquerors. They have degenerated in size, but they are the 
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hardiest animal in the world, Col, Frémont’s famous ride 
from Los Angelos to Monterey and back, 800 miles in less 
than eight days, (125 milesa day) with only a few delays, 
demonstrates the fact. By judicious crossing with our 
larger stock, a breed would arise equal in endurance to the 
Arab barb, and superior to it in the uses of war and agri- 
culture. The cattle are prolific and large ;—and it isa 
fact, singular though perhaps to be accounted for, that, in 
rich natural pastures—and Western Texas is a noted exam- 
ple—the horses are small, thongh tough, while the cattle 
attain to great bulk. All California, save the southern de- 
serts, is a rich range for every kind of stock; and beef and 
pork, particularly, will soop become articles of extensive 
export. ‘They will, at all events, supply the inhabitants 
forever with the best and cheapest necessaries of subsis- 
tance. : 

The markets for the varied productions of the country 
are already at hand, and they wil] enlarge and multiply 
with the increase of population. ‘The diversity of pursuits 
among the people, the mining, boating, mercantile, and 
manufacturing operations will provide many consumers. 
Our whalers in the Pacific, numbering 600 or 700 vessels, 
will occasionally add to the number. A brisk trade will 
be opened inevitably with the Pacific coasts and islands, 
and the foreign demand will sweep away all the surplus 
productions. 

The communications to market will at first perhaps 
prove a slight impediment. ‘There is but one great outlet 
to the coast, which is the San Francisco Bay. The San 
Joaquim and its larger tributaries are only navigable in the 
wet season ; and south of the great valley there must be 
land transportation to the coast exclusively. But the 
Sacramento is always open to boats of moderate size, 
dtawing 6 or 7 feet water. The others must be resorted 
to in the favorable seasons. Delay is favored by the pure 
atmosphere, in which produce suffers little deterioration 
for long periods. The level character of most of the 
agricultural parts of the country, with the abundance of 
timber, rock and iron, renders the interior channels of com- 
Merce susceptible of an indefinite and not costly improve- 
Ment, by systems of rail-roads. Wagon transportation 
would be easy in the dry season, when the earth is hard 
and firm; but, in the period of rains, the roads would soon 
become impracticable. 
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We conclude, therefore, that California contains from 
30,000 to 40,000 square miles of cultivable territory, or 
more than 20,000,000 of acres; that the climate ard 
soil are adapted to a greater variety of products than those 
of any country of the same extent on the globe, and will 
yield some of the more important of them in large quan- 
tities ; that all the fruits of her fields and her pastures 
will find a prompt and reasonably convenient market; and 
that, employing the advantages of modern improvements 
and science, her lands are competent to maintain several 
millions of inhabitants, and to constitute the agricultural 
basis of a great and thriving State. 

The geographical situation of California offers eminent 
advantages for commercial progress and employment. 
Lying on the Pacific ocean, it is opposite to, and within 
striking distance of, China, Japan and the East Indies, 
and, with its agricuitural products, its capabilities of varied 
manufacturing and its immense deposits of the precious, 
and nearly all the less valuable metals, it must, in the 
lapse of time, when the above elements are developed, 
draw within its embrace a due proportion of that oriental 
commerce which nations have ardently striven to monopo- 
lize since an early period in the history of the race. The 
riches of that commerce, fostered by six hundred millions 
of people, are incalculably great. In ancient times they 
gave splendor to Phenicia, after enlarging the wealth of 
Egypt. More recently they adorned and beautified Venice 
on her hundred isles. They enhanced the power of Genoa 
and gratified the avarice of the enterprising Portuguese. 
They added solid wealth to the Hollanders, amid their 
marshes and canals, and finally proved the grand element 
in founding the supremacy of the British Empire. Each 
nation has successively felt their impress in the increased 
comforts, the improved manners, the cherished arts, the 
advanced civilization, the wide-spread blessings, which 
it has imparted to its people. In the order of events, di- 
rected by a kind Providence, it appears now to be destined 
that they shall promote the ascendancy of the United 
States. California, as a favored portion of these States, 
must enjoy her full share of these manifold benefits. If 
“commerce is king,” as Carlyle remarks, when nourished 
by the fruits of the earth, stimulated by the industry and 


enterprise of man, and expanded by the arts, some of its” 
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“golden showers,” with their prolific train, must inevitably 
cover, at some period, the yet sparsely populated plains 
and valleys of this mountain region with many of the 
bounties that embellish life, and more that elevate and 
ennoble a people. 

But, until her industrial pursuits attain a controlling 
point, California will perform the part only of a depot for 
this eastern trade, and receive its benefits in reflected light 
from the older States. ‘The Atlantic border will first enjoy 
the monopoly. ‘The gréater variety and abundance of 
valuable exchanges that it now possesses, will secure it. 
The projected rail-road across the Isthmus is the first great 
step in the progress, and, of itself, will give us a decided 
advantage over Europe. ‘Time, which is esteemed money 
in every pursuit, is eminently so in the mercantile. The 
shores of Europe are too remote, and the routes to them 
too devious and too hazardous, and require too great a 
disparity of time, for any long competition. The distance 
from Canton to Liverpool, around Cape Horn, is estimated 
at 20,000 miles, and by the Cape of Good Hope 18,000 
miles, while to Charleston, by the Isthmus of Panama, 
the distance is not 10,000 miles, making a difference in 
our favor of 10,000 miles, or one-half, and, as to time, a 
difference of three months. But should foreigners be per- 
mitted to share with us the benefits of the Isthmus road, 
and we presume of course they would be, the distance to 
the markets of New-Orleans and Charleston would yet be 
shortened, in comparison with those of Europe, by the 
breadth of the Atlantic. Even this competition would in a 
short time break up the direct intercourse with transatlantic 
nations. But there is another project in contemplation, to be 
completed, perhaps, before the present generation has passed 
away, that will utterly extinguish the last hope of conti- 
nued intercourse between Europe and the Pacific. We 
allude to the connection, by rail-road within our own terri- 
tory, of the Mississippi valley and the coast of California, 
which, uniting with a line of steam-ships at San Francisco, 
or wherever the terminus may be, would enable the trip to 
Asia, and back again, to be made within a period of ninety 
days; whereas it requires now almost twelve months. The 
certainty of these events is as clearly perceived by the 
ordinary intelligence, as was the ancient writing on the 
wall, The laws of trade would ere long induce—the irre- 
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sistible claims of commerce and the interests of the ma- 
jority of mankind will demand—their accomplishment, and 
nothing but the conquest of Asia by Europe, a consumma- 
tion neither contemplated nor practicable, can avert what 
appears to be the decrees of inevitable destiny. 

The entire eastern world will thus be opened, sooner or 
later, mainly to our commerce. The prospect of such an 
era for this country is magnificent. The realization of this 
prospect, when the icy barriers of jealousy and apprehen- 
sion, and the absurd laws of poltical and social exclusive- 
ness, are removed, may surpass someof the wildest dreams 
of the imagination. The first effect will be to augment 
greatly the transit trade of the United States, which, in 
two or three years, has already increased from $8,000,000 
to more than $21,000,000. California will early be ren- 
dered prominent as one of its principal points d’appui. 
Time and industry will ultimately replace this species of 
trade with our own products, and give us the sole control 
of all the eastern markets, and of Western America. 

But the energy directed by the enterprise of the great 
conquering race of modern times, in drawing the “ Gold- 
en Indus” 15,000 miles nearer to us, or within a travel 
of forty days, and inducing an exchange of thei: rich 
fruits of the earth, of the sea, and of the ingenuity of their 
people, for all the products of our arts, stimulated conti- 
nually to the utmost extent, would create higher and more 
enduring benefits than those which accrue alone from com- 
merce. ‘The key of commerce opening the walls which 
stubborn prejudice has always kept closed, would insure 
an interchange of ideas, and enlighten those remote and 
comparatively ignorant people with regard to our political 
institutions and laws, our social customs, our morals, and 
our religion. Who can estimate the probably stupendous 
results? The spirit of liberty is infectious. Proceeding 
from our borders, it has recently thrown all Europe into a 
revolutionary ferment. In the course of ages, it may be 
infused into all Asia ; and, following its natural and resist- 
less tendencies, it may elevate the masses there, from the 
degradation of mere animals, to the condition of men. It 
must dissipate the delusions of their barbarian ignorance. 
It must burst the fetters of their heathen superstition. It 
must subvert their institutions of hoary despotism, and 
convert hundreds of millions of souls into intellectual be- 
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ings, enriched and improved by the western arts and sci- 
ences—polished and refined by the western literature—-and 
dignified in the scale of humanity by the precepts of the 
true religion. All these events, striking to the view of the 
mere philanthropist, and sublime in operating a grand ame- 
lioration of the condition of the majority of the race, are 
unquestionably in the womb of the future; fer we cannot 
doubt the Divine Will, that the human family shall emegge 
from darkness and sloth into the broad beams: of light. 
And how glorious is it toxcontemplate our free Republic 
as the means of shedding upon the benighted world the 
first gleams of benignant sunshine ! 

But our space does not permit us to pursue the specula- 
tions to which this fruitful theme would give rise. Our 
topic is confined to California. ‘The reciprocal benefits to 
accrue from commercial intercourse between the United 
States and the East, will enure ultimately to the grandeur 
of California, and under their influence she may attain a 
degree of civilization that the older States shall never 
equal. H. 





Art. VI.—The Philosophy of the Beautiful; from the 

rench of Vicror Cousin. ‘i'ranslated, with Notes and 

an Introduction, by Jesse Cato Dante, Cheshunt 
College. London: William Pickering. 1848. 


On no subject, perhaps, has there been more speculation 
or more theorizing, than on that of beauty. From the 
days of Aristotle and Plato and Cicero, to our own, the 
problem, In what does the beautiful consist? has been pon- 
dered upon by philosophic thinkers, and pondered upon in 
vain. Plato devotes an entire dialogue (The Greater Hip 
ps) to the inquiry, but arrives at no very definite or intel 
igible conclusion, except that beauty is something real, 
and not merely that which is agreeable to the senses—an 
important distinction, by the way, and one which we shall 
have occasion to dwell upon hereafter. Both Aristotle and 
himself, seem to regard the good, the true and the beauti- 
ful as one and the same, but do not clearly show to what 
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class of things each separately belongs. In modern times 
there have been numerous theories of beauty. According 
to some, since beautiful objects are primarily revealed to ug 
through the senses—chiefly the eye—beauty must consist 
in certain sensible qualities ; in the assemblage of certain 
physical properties. Hence, Hogarth’s Line of Beauty, 
Kame’s theory of mingled simplicity and utility, Burke’s 
catalogue of the “Qualities of Beauty.” All of these do 
nothing more than attempt to show that certain objects, 
which common consent admits to be beautiful, possess cer- 
tain physical characteristics, and hence assume that the 
assemblage of these properties, in a concrete form, consti- 
tutes beauty. Nor are these theories, deduced, like the 
truths of mere physical science, from an induction of par- 
ticulars, adequate to explain, on their own principles, the 
beauty of many familiar objects. One instance will suf- 
fice: Take a fine spreading oak—one which all will agree 
in pronouncing beautiful—can its beauty be resolved into 
the serpentine line of Hogarth? ‘The stem is straight— 
the branches radiate from it at angles, for the most part 
acute, and, if curved themselves, are almost wholly con- 
cealed by dense masses of foliage; in outline irregular, 
ever-varying and indistinct. Is it “simple” or “useful?” 
So far from beg, as Kame would have it, both, it is nei- 
ther. In his sense, it is complex, made upof various parts, 
differing in size, shape and color. ‘Though it may be use- 
ful as wood, (&/Aov,) yet the tree, as tree, serves no useful 
purpose, unless as a shelter from sun and rain, in which 
capacity an umbrella would be its rival and a shop-awning 
its superior. Lastly, does it possess the qualities, the pos- 
session of which, according to Burke, constitutes beauty ? 
We will enumerate them in his own words, as given in 
his ‘ Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful.” “The quali- 
ties of beauty, as they are merely sensible qualities, are the 
following: First, to be comparatively small; secondly, to 
be smooth; thirdly, to have a variety in the direction of 
the parts; but, fourthly, to have those parts not angular, 
but melted, as it were, into each other; fifthly, to be of del- 
icate frame, without any remarkable appearance of strength; 
sixthly,-to have its colors clear and bright, but not very 
strong and glaring; seventhly, or if it should have any 
glaring color, to have it diversified with others.”, How 
many, and which of these “qualities” does the oak pos- 
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sess? Is it not surprising, that a mind so comprehensive 
and penetrating as that of Burke, should, in discoursing on 
atheme so well calculated to inspire it, arrive at conclu- 
sions, and lay down principles, so meagre, flat and unpro- 
fitable ? 

Some, in a spirit of the same material philosophy, have 
endeavored to show in avhat beauty of color consists, or 
why certain colors charm the eye more than others. Be- 
cause they reflect or absorb such and such rays of the spec- 
tum! About as satisfactory as Mr. Burke’s telling us an 
object is beautiful because it is “comparatively small,” 
“smooth,” &c. &c. So it is explained that one sound is 
melodious, another harsh, because there are a greater or 
less number of vibrations communicated to the tympanum 
of the ear in a given time ! 

But, even if we supposed these “ Analyses of Beauty” 
to be correct—we mean in the narrow sense in which their 
authors intended them, as expressing simply the fact, that 
all things which, by common consent, are beautiful, do 
uniformly exhibit the qualities for which they contend— 
how much nearer are we brought to the true springs, causes, 
ornature of beauty? ‘These, even by their own showing, 
exist not in the objects which are said to possess it, but in 
us—in our own souls—in the ultimate nature of man. 
Even if correct, they only show that certain things, in their 
very nature, are pleasing to us, because it is in our very 
nature to be pleased by them. Even if correct, they have 
traced back the mystery but a single step. Suppose, with 
Burke, that beauty consists in the possession of the seven 
qualities he has enumerated—in being “comparatively 
small,” “smooth,” &c.—still, behind the material barrier 
of this sevenfold shield lies the very heart and kernel of 
the matter. Why should comparative smallness, smooth- 
hess, &&c. give us pleasure? We cannot tell. We are so 
constituted. Itis a law of our nature. For some wise 
purpose, doubtless, God has made us so. 

Again, if these theories we are considering be correct, 
they should, as being sensational, hold true universally, 
since all men are endowed with the same senses, acted 
upon in the same way by the external world. But this 
we know is not thecase. The glaring colors which delight 
the savage, offend our eyes. The shrill, harsh tones of 
his rude musical instruments, which to him “ discourse 
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most eloquent music,” are discordant to our ears, It is 
no answer to this objection to say that “ the taste,” or love 
of the beautiful, of the savage is uncultivated. Because, 
the moment it is admitted that cultivation is requisite in 
order to discern and appreciate the beautiful, that moment 
it is confessed that it is not the mere intrinsic, material 
qualities of an object which constitute its beauty, but. that 
there is something also requisite, pre-requisite in the mind 
of the obseryer. In other words, there must already, be, 
formed some standard of beauty in the mind, which, we, 
must apply before we can say whether a thing is beautiful 
or not or proceed to determine in what its beauty consists, 

But we have dwelt perhaps, too long on these sensational 
theories of beauty, which, for the most part have been long 
since abandoned. 

More subtle, ingenious and plausible theories, however, 
than these have from time to time been put forth, and sup- 
ported with all the force of logic and eloquence. Yet none, 
we must confess, which have ever been satisfactory to our 
minds. We propose, as briefly as we can, to consider some 
of the most celebrated of these and state the grounds of 
our objection to them. Nor do we consider than any apo 
logy is necessary for going at some length into this inves- 
tigation ; for the beautiful is the province of the arts; the 
arts are our purest sources of enjoyment, and it is impossi- 
ble to perceive their connexion and relations without ha- 
ving endeavored to form some idea of the nature of that 
common foundation upon which they all rest—that one 
root from which they all spring and of which they are all 
but so many expressions, 

The first theory which we shall consider is that of Dr. 
Hucheson, at one time,in England, very fashionable and 
popular. He attributes our perception of beauty to an in- 
ternal sense, a separate faculty, and considers it, in kind, 
as original and comparative. By original beauty, however, 
he does not mean the existence of any quality in the object 
which of itself renders it beautiful without relation to any 
perceiving mind, for beauty, he says, like the names of 
other sensible ideas, denotes the perception of some miud— 
but that beauty which objects possess which are not imita- 
tions of anything else, such as that in the worksof nature, 
in arbitrary forms, &c. By comparative beauty he merely 
understands an exact imitation of something else—though 
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the original of which it is a copy may be entirely devuid 
of beauty. So far, his theory is only a classification or di- 
vision of the subject, and although not disposed to agree with 
his distribution as either sufficiently just or comprehensive, 
we will pass on to his inquiry into the nature of beauty. 
This, he says, consists in uniformity amidst variety. These 
qualities are always in such a ratio in beautiful objects, 
that if they (the objects) are equal in uniformity their 
beauty will be as their variety—conversely, if equal in 
variety their beauty will be as their uniformity. Now we 
do not “velieve in the first place that this theory is sufficient- 
ly explicit and distinct, even if true, to be of any practical 
utility in enabling us to analyse and understand (in a philo- 
phical sense) our perceptions of beauty. Would it be any 
explanation of the beauty of a tree, or a cloud, or a circle, 
ora triangle, to say that it was owing to uniformity amid 
vatiety? Do we feel satisfied with such an explanation ? 
Does it give us any clearer idea of the nature of beauty 
than we had before? But the theory is not true in itsown 
sense as being universally applicable. The clear, deep 
blue of a cloudless sky is admitted by all to be beautiful. 
It may be said to have Dr. Hucheson’s “uniformity” but 
where is the equally essential element of “variety?” A 
single tone on an instrument—with reference to the mere 
quality of the tone, as its softness or mellowness—may be 
beautiful. Where is the variety? A column of smoke 
with its graceful undulations, changing outline, shifting di- 
rection and varying volume is frequently referred to as one 
of the most pleasing things in nature. Now here is va- 
riety enough, but where is the uniformity? But it is need- 
less to multiply instances. 

Dr. Hucheson then it seems after stating that we perceive 
beauty by a distinet, internal sense, when he attempts to 
define in what it consists, resolves it merely into qualities 
which address themselves to our ordinary senses. And 
éven in the few familiar exarnples which we have adduced 
itdoes not appear that the co-existence of these qualities is 
Tequisite to give rise to the emotion of beauty. Gerard 
and others, followers of Hucheson, while they reject his 
notion of a separate faculty, adhere to the theory that beau- 
ty consists in uniformity and variety, but endeavor to ex- 
plain why these are agreeable to themind. ‘The first? be- 
cause it renders an object simple and saves the mind all 
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trouble and effort in taking it in—the second, because jt 
gives the mind some little effort and exercise—and thus 
occasions a pleasing activity and excitement! An expla- 
nation at once contradictory and unsatisfactory. 

A still more fanciful doctrine was oven agin by Diderot, 
He maintained that all objects are beautiful which excite 
in the mind the idea of relation—and their beauty is “in 
proportion to the number and clearness of the relations thus 
suggested and perceived.” But it has been well objected 
by Jeffrey tHat disagreeable objects have as many relations 
as those which are agreeable, and ought, therefore, te be 
as beautiful, if beauty consisted in relation. “ When,” 
says he, “we perceive one ugly old woman sitting exactly 
opposite to two other ugly old women, and observe, at the 
same time, that the first is as big as the other two taken 
together, we humbly conceive, that this clear perception of 
the relations in which these three graces stand to each 
other, cannot well be mistaken for a sense of beauty, and 
that it does not in the least abate or interfere with our sense 
of their ugliness.” 

According to Dr. Reid (Essay on the Intellectual Powers 
of Man, c. iv.) all the objects we call beautiful agree in 
two things. First, when perceived they cause a certain 
agreeable emotion in the mind; secondly, this emotion is 
accompanied with a belief of their possessing some per- 
fection or excellence naturally adapted to its production, 
Now really this seems to us very much like saying, beauti- 
ful objects are those which, on beholding, we consider 
beautiful, and we consider them beautifui, because we 
believe there is something about them calculated to make 
us think them so! Again, according to Dr. Reid, our de- 
terminations with regard to beauty are of two sorts, instin¢- 
tive and rational. In the first case objects strike us at first 
sight as beautiful, without reflection and without our be 
ing able to specify any perfection which justifies us in 80 
regarding them—in the latter, objects appear beautiful be- 
cause possessing some agreeable quality which is clearly 
conceived and may be distinctly stated. Thatis in some 
cases we positively cannot—in others we think we can— 
say why we regard a thing as beautiful. Such a theory 
as this will, evidently not, assist as much as arriving at the 
object of our inquiry—viz: In what does the true natute 
of beauty consist ? 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds in his Discourses makes beauty to 
consist in a certain happy medium between extremes—an 
approximation to that central point, from which things of 
the same kind, devoid of beauty, may be considered as de- 
viations in some one cr other direction. Now there is cer- 
tainly a germ of truth in this. So far as the human figure 
is concerned, there is, we believe, what might be called an 
archetype or standard form which nature seems ever to 
aim at more or less closely, yet ever to vary from, and 
which it is just the province of the artist, inimpeded by 
the accidents which render nature’s handy-work more or 
less imperfect, to seize upon and pourtray. But when Sir 
Joshua goes so far as to say, “That if we were more used 
to deformity than beauty, deformity would then lose the 
idea that is now annexed to it, and take thatof beauty ;— 
just as we approve and admire fashions in dress, for no other 
reason than that we are used to them,’—we are compelled 
to differ from him toto cele. Besides, what medium is 
there in natural scenery? ‘The more bold, unusual and 
wild it is the more striking and beautiful we pronounce it. 
The more it departs from common and ordinary features— 
even to ruggedness and savageness—the more capable it is 
of inspiring admiration. 

But it is needless to expose further the fallacy of a theory 
which would make beauty consist in a sort of well-propor- 
tioned and justly balanced mediocrity. 

The theory which in England, and perhaps in this coun- 
try, (though we have scarcely had time as yet to speculate 
upon abstraet theories) has been most readily received is 
that laid down by Alison, in his essay on the Nature and 
Principles of Taste, and most ably advocated and enforced 
by one of the first of British critics, Jeffrey. We shall 
state the theory in the language of the latter. “Mr. Alison 
maintains that all beauty, or at least that all the beauty of 
material objects, depends on the associations,that may have 
‘connected them with the ordinary affections or emotions of 
our nature.’” 'That is, Beauty has no real and absolute 
existence, but merely a relative one in our minds, depen- 
dent upon custom, habit or association. Jeffrey more fully 
and explicitly lays down the theory in the following words : 
“The basis of it is, that the beauty which we impute to out- 
ward objects, is nothing more than the reflection of our 
own inward emotions, and is made up entirely of certain 
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little portions of love, pity or other affections, which have 
been connected with these objects, and still adhere as it 
were to them, and move us anew whenever they are pre- 
sented to our observation.” 'This certainly seems fanciful 
and far-fetched enough. While we are willing to admit 
that association may have a modifying effect upon beauty— 
may diminish or enhance it in our eyes—we are not willing 
to believe that it, and it alone, can create or constitute it, 
Our limits forbid us to follow step by step either Alison or 
his critic. Without joining issue with the latter (whom 
we are inclined to think the better exponent of the two of 
the theory in question) on all of his illustrations, which 
would be both useless and tedious, we must say that his 
application of the theory to the case of female beauty and 
natural scenery, seems to us particularly strained and un- 
philosophical. Let us hear what he says: 


“ Laying aside the emotions arising from difference of sex, and sup. 
posing female beauty to be contemplated by the pure and unenvying 
eye of female, it seems quite obvious that among its ingredients we 
should trace the signs of two different sets of qualities that are neither 
of them the object of sight, but of a far higher faculty ;—in the first 
place of youth and health; and in the second place of innocence, 
gaiety, sensibility, intelligence, delicacy or vivacity. Now without en 
larging upon the natural effect of these suggestions, we shall just sup- 
pose, that the appearances, which must be admitted at all events to be 
actually significant of the qualities we have enumerated, had been by 
the law of nature attached to the very opposite qualities; that the 
smooth forehead, the firm cheek, and the full lip which are now se 
distinctly expressive to us of the gay and vigorous periods of youth— 
and the clear and blooming complexion which indicates health and ac 
tivity, had been in fact the forms and colors by which old age and sick. 
ness were characterized; and that instead of being found united to 
those sources and seasons of enjoyment, they had been the badges by 
which nature pointed out that state of suffering and decay whichis 
now signified to us by the livid and emaciated face of sickness, or the” 
wrinkled front, the quivering lip and hollow cheek of age. If this 
were the familiar law of our nature, can it be doubted that we should 
look upon these appearances, not with rapture but with aversion—and 
consider it as absolutely ludicrous or disgusting to speak of the beauty 
of what was interpreted by every one as the lamented sign of pain and 
decrepitude ?” 

Again he says— 


“If the smile which now enchants us, asthe expression of inno- 
cence and affection, were the sign attached by nature to guilt and ma- 
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lignity —if the blush which expresses delicacy, and the glance that 
speaks intelligence, vivacity and softness, had always been found united 
with brutal passion or idiot moodiness ; is it not certain that the whole 
of their beauty would be extinguished, and that our emotions from the 
sight of them wouid be exactly the reverse of what they now are ?”’ 


It is a sufficient reply to all this to say that in consider- 
ing any subject—in investigating any question, we do so 
as human beings possessing a certain actual nature, attri- 
butes, modes of expressing and communicating our feelings 
and emotions—it is, therefore, as illogical as impossible to 
say how we would think or feel on any subject, were that 
nature and those attributes and modes of expression and 
communication radically changed. Besides, can it be said, 
that it is association that makes us see beauty in “the ex- 
pression of innocence and affection”—of delicacy, intelli- 
gence, vivacity and softness? However these may be ex- 
pressed, our souls realize their intrinsic beauty—and we 
consider that face beautiful, which we think expresses 
them, simply because it does express them, and not because 
these expressions are associated in our past experience 
with these loveable qualities. 

But this theory of association becomes still more forced! 
and fanciful when the commentator and critic goes on to 
illustrate it in the case of natural scenery. “Take,” says 
he, “ the case of a common English landscape. * * * There 
ismuch beauty, as every one will acknowledge, in such a 
scene. But in what does the beauty consist? Not, cer- 
tainly, in the mere mixture of colors and forms: for colors 
more pleasing and lines more graceful (according to any 
theory of grace that may be preferred) might be spread 
upon a board or a painter’s pallet, without engaging the 
eye to a second glance or raising the least emotion in the 
mind; but in the picture of human happiness that is pre- 
sented to our imaginations and affections—in the visible 
and unequivocal signs of comfort and cheerfulness and 
peaceful enjoyment,” &c. Now, we ask whether the same 
scene on a desert island, if it were possible to have it there, 
would not strike us as justas beautiful? But let us follow 
him in one more illustration. “Instead of this quiet and 
tame English landscape, let us now take a Welch ora 
Highland scene. * * * ‘This, too, is beautiful, and to those 
who can interpret the language it speaks, far more beautiful 
than the prosperous scene with which we have centrasted 
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it. * * * The mere forms and colors that compose its visi- 
ble appearance are no more capable of exciting any emo. 
tion in the mind than the forms and colors of a Turk 
carpet. It is sympathy with the present, or past, or imagi- 
nary inhabitants of such a region that alone gives it either 
interest or beauty,” &c. 

But again we ask whether such a scene would not strike 
us as beautiful in a newly discovered and uninhabited 
country? But then there would be the association with 
the future, “the imaginary inhabitants.” We confess this 
theory of association is too subtle and refined, and altogether 
unsatisfactory, to explain for us the mysterious nature and 
power of beauty. Besides, we would ask how, on the 
principle of association, the admitted beauty of such ob- 
jects as the following can be explained: a hawk or eagle 
darting upon its prey; the graceful winding of a snake; 
a tiger in the act of springing; the undulating belts of 
fire in which lightning so often presents itself; or the 
strange and fascinating beauty which sometimes lights up, 
with the most exquisite glow and most spiritual beaming 
of the eye, the death-devoted victim of consumption. 

We must, in concluding this hasty examination of the 
theory of Alison, or rather Jeffrey, be allowed to enter our 
protest against such sentiments and opinions as the follow- 
ing, which, however, naturally flow from the narrow and 
superficial idea that all beauty is relative—the chance off- 
spring of custom and association. 


“If things are not beautiful in themselves, but only as they serve 
to suggest interesting conceptions to the mind, then every thing which 
does in point of fact suggest a conception to any individual is beautiful 
to that individual ; and it is not only quite true that there is no room 
for disputing about tastes, but that all tastes are equally just and cor- 
rect, in so far as each individual speaks only of his own emotions. 

“ For a man, himself, then, there is no taste that is either bad-or 
false, and the only difference worthy of being attended to is that bee 
tween a great deal and a very little.” 


And again: 


“As all men must have some peculiar associations, all men must 
have some peculiar notions of beauty, and of course, toa certain ex- 
tent, a taste that the public would be entitled to consider as false or 
vitiated.” 
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The same philosophy, carried out, would remove the 
eternal barrier that separates right and wrong, virtue and 
vice. Morality itself would depend upon national custom 
and social usage, and here, too, “for a man himself there 
would be no taste either bad or false.” The only real and 
abiding basis of morality is of course revelation, but reve- 
lation has not created the distinctions between good and 
evil, true and false, but only clearly distinguished them 
for us—enjoined the practice of the one and the shunning 
of the other, by the sanction of the Almighty’s will. 

Having thus hastily glanced at the principal theories of 
beauty which have been put forth and supported in modern 
limes, we would call the attention of our readers to that 
of M. Victor Cousin, as unfolded in the treatise which we 
have taken as the head of thisarticle. It is only necessary 
to state that it emanates from Cousin to bespeak for it the 
careful attention of every philosophic mind. In the words 
of his translator, we may say, “'T’o those who study men- 
tal science, it is superfluous either to explain the principle 
upon which he grounds his remarks concerning the beau- 
tiful, or to extol the value of his writings. The words of 
Sir William Hamilton, spoken in high admiration of his 
character and accomplishments, are becoming the settled 
opinion of all who, on this subject, are qualified to give 
one: ‘Take him all in all, in France M. Cousin stands 
alone.’ ” 

The volume before us is a translation of a part of a 
course of lectures on the T'rue, the Beautiful and the Good. 
In introducing it to our readers it may be well to quote the 
first part of the translator’s introduction, both as giving 
some idea in advance of the author’s general theory and 
as confirming our own opinions, expressed above (and we 
may be allowed to add formed and written before receiving 
M. Cousin’s book) as to the narrow and unsatisfactory na- 
ture of most of the modern theories which have preceded it. 


“Tt will be conceded as generally true, that the English writers 
have advocated no theory which allows the beautiful to be absolute 
and universal; nor have they professedly founded their views on ori- 
ginal and ultimate principles. The conclusion to be arrived at from 
the works of Hume, Burke, Alison and other eminent writers on this 
subject might be stated in the language of Hume. ‘ Beauty is no 
quality in things themselves ; it exists merely in the mind which con- 
templates them ; and each mind perceives a different beauty: one 
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mind perceives deformity where another,is sensible of beauty; and 
every individual ought to acquiesce in his own sentiment without pre. 
tending to regulate those of others.’ That beauty is mutable and 
epecial, has, for the most part been the doctrine of the English school, 
and the inference which has been drawn from this teaching is, that 
all tastes are equally just, provided that each man speaks of what he 
feels, that in the vast range of nature there is not anything endowed 
with any quality which at once makes it appear beautiful to every per. 
son ; so that every person may be permitted to exalt whatsoever is 
pleasing in his own eyes, to the rank of beauty. The German and 
some of the French writers have thought far differently ; with them 
the beautiful is simple, immutable, absolute, though its forms are mani- 
fold; they hold. that he who enters the domain of beauty, and says— 
This is beautiful—utters a judgment not personal, but universal, not 
the prompting of prejudice or custom or education, but the voice of 
humanity ; reason, the revelation of God in man, has pronounced the 
object to be beautiful. Victor Cousin is an earnest adherent to such 
views as these, and in the work of which the following pages are a 
translation, he illustrates and establishes them with the learning and 
philosophical acumen which so eminently distinguish him.” (Introduce 
tion.) 


And a little further on— 


“God, the Infinite Being and cause of all things manifests himself 
under three forms, the true, the good, the beautiful. ‘God hath not 
left himself without a witness ;’ for every aspect of nature, whether 
tender and pleasing, or severe and awful; life in its widest sense ; the 
insect, the animal and man, illustrate and proclaim Him. The beauti- 
ful, the true and the good are ever entwined together, nor must they 
be disengaged from each other’s embrace ; the true and the good are 
expressed in the beautiful, which is beautiful because it incloses a 
moral idea. Thus all beauty is moral, and therefore points to the 
nature of the Divine Being.” 


But it is time to turn to the language of M, Cousin him- 
self. 


“Tf the idea of the beautiful is not absolute like the idea of the true; 
if it is nothing more than the expression of individual sentiment, the 
rebound of a changing sensation, or the result of each person’s fancy, 
then the discussions on the fine arts waver without support and will nev- 
er have anend. Fora theory of the fine arts to be possible, there must 
be something absolute in beauty, just as there must be something abso- 
Jute in the idea of goodness, to render morals a possible science.” (p.3.) 


He considers beauty as of two sorts—natural (or real) 
and ideal. 
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“Natural beauty cannot pe essentially opposed to ideal beauty, nor 
jdeal to real beauty. Without doubt, between these two orders of 
beauty there are dissimilarities which we must observe, but which 
ought not to hide from us their primary resemblances. * * * First, 
we shall search out the relation of the ideal to nature, or the last term 
of the finite; then its relation to God, or the last term of the infinite. 
Nature will probably appear to us the starting point of the ideal, and 
God the being to whom it tends.” (Page 19.) 


He first proceeds to examine natural beauty—its marks, 
and the intellectual operations by which we arrive at it. 
And here he draws, very properly, a distinction between 
things which previous writers, we think, have for the most 
part confounded—objects which are agreeable, and those 
which are beautiful. Agreeable objects fall within the 
sphere of sensation—beauty within that of the reason.* 


“If you are asked why it’’ (an object which produces an agreeable 
sensation) “ pleases you, you cannot give a reason ; if you are told that 
it displeases others, you are not surprised, because you know that sen- 
sibility is not constant, and that it is not necessary to dispute about sen- 
gations. * * * But when we are asked why we call this form 
beautiful, we appeal to an authority which is not our own, which is im- 
posed on all men—the authority of reason. * * ™* Pain and plea- 
sure have no reality, except in the breast of him who feels them; and 
when we say, ‘That pleases me—that displeases me,’ we judge as in- 
dividua's, and exhaust at once all degrees of jurisdiction; but the truth, 
and that part of it which is called the beautiful, is not shut up in each 
of us—it is the common country of humanity, where no man is a sove- 
teign disposer; and when we say, ‘ That is true—that is beautiful,’ it 


*“M.Cousin, with many others, considers reason to be not the personal 
tuperty of any man, buta divine light, strictly impersonal—a light ‘which 
ighteth every man that cometh into the world;’ the seat and source of 
truths above sense; absolute truth, God, the just, the good, the true, &c., 
are within its province, and cognizable by it. Reason is the inward eye of 
man, by which he contemplates and becomes conversant with necessary, 
eternal truth, * * * Coleridge has clearly shown that the power of 
reason to transcend the sphere of the phenominal, or, rather, its independ- 
ence of it, and relation solely to the supersensuous and ultimate, is a doc- 
trine of our elder English writers,—the ‘lumen siccum’ of Lord Bacon, 
and the ‘direct aspect of truth, the inward beholding,’ of Hooker, being 
equivalent to that definition of reason which declares it to be ‘conscious 
selt-knowledge,’ and ‘in all its decisions to appeal to itself as the ground 
and substance of their truth; and to be the power of universal and neces- 
sary convictions.’ The difference between reason and understanding is one 
of kind ; the latter can exist without the former, as in the case of animals— 
but the former can neither exist without, nor manifest itself but by the lat- 
ter, See Coleridge, Friend, vol. 1; Landing Place, Essay V.; Aids to Re- 
flection, vol. I., pp. 158-177; vol. I1., Appendix A, &c. Cousin’s Theory of 
Reason is set forth, perhaps, the most clearly in the preface to the first edi- 
toia of his ‘ Fragmens Philosophiques.’””—(Note by Translator, p. 25.) 
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’ 

is no longer a personal and changing sentimgent we express, but an uni- 
versal judgment, and an objective law imposed on allmen. * * # 
Standing before the Apollo Belvidere, 1 declare it to be beautiful; am 
I not here convinced that I do not utter a personal opinion, but the 
judgment of all the world? I enforce my impression upon no one, but 
I feel I have a right to impose reason on all. It is the same in the 
case of natural beauty.” (pp. 24-28.) 

Having distinguished natural beauty from the agreea- 
ble—showing that the one is absolute and universal, the 
other relative and personal—he proceeds to consider ideal 
beauty, and in what order the two kinds of beauty (natu- 
ral and ideal) unfold themselves to sur minds. 

“Tdeal beauty is evolved from real” (used by our author always ag 
synonymous with natural) “ beauty by an immediate abstraction, which 
perceives the one in the other. The operation is two-fold. If it were 
not, we should obtain the individual by itself, or the absolute by itself; 
that is to say, life’ (the natural) “without the ideal, or the ideal with. 
out life. Art must devote itself to the production of the ideal and of 
nature equally. 

“The ideally beautiful having been distinguished from natural beau. 
ty, we ask, What is idea! beauty? The beautiful is identical with the 
good and the true; there are not many truths, but one truth. Give me 
a truth, and I engage to find another more sublime and vast. Give mé 
a good action, and [ will find a better one. So is it with ideal beauty; 
it remains undetermined ; it is a point which is ever shifting ; it is ever 
tending towards the Infinite. * * * Every work of art is therefore 
only an approximation ; the las‘ term of the ideal is in the Infinite—is 
in God. Between the point where human efforts expire, and God, there 
is a chasm which cannot be filled up. It is thus with the true; you 
can never attain the true in itself; and it is thus with the good. We 
have to purify the real” (or natural) “to raise it to a lofty height 
Still, the absolute good is more pure and more lofty, and we can never 
attain unto it. The Infinite is the origin and the foundation of all that 
is. It reveals itself to us in the true, the beautiful and the good. In 
descending from this supreme existence, we arrive at supreme beauty, 
which is the least distant from the infinite type, yet which is ever afar 
off ; and thence, step by step, we descend to real beauty ; we traversé 
a multitude of intermediate stages as we descend; we meet art and 
all degrees of art—the Apollo, the Venus, the Jupiter, &c.—and lower 
still beneath art, nature, and all degrees of natural beauty. Remem- 
ber that all these different domains touch and penetrate each other, a8 
it were. Beneath the beautiful you find the agreeable ; that is, after 
objects of judgment you meet objects of sensation. Do not forget, 
above all, that the beautiful and the agreeable, though different, may 
be sometimes simultaneons, and that, in that case, the judgment and 
the sensation accompany each other.” (p. 38.) 
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In the very interesting reflections which our author then 
eeds to make upon rt, we will not follow him, wish- 
ing to confine ourselves entirely to the examination of his 
theory of beauty. The end and object of art being the 
expression of the beautiful, the discussion of the former 
supposed an investigation of the latter, and it would be 
impossible to comprise both in the limits of a single article. 
Let us continue to unfold the author’s Philosophy of the 
Beautiful in hisown language. He thus sums up what he 
has to say on the subject of natural and ideal beauty, and 
the order in which they present themselves to our minds. 


“First, natural beauty appears to us as composed. of the individual 
awd the absolute ; this is complexness, obscure, confused, indistinct. 
Presently, immediate abstraction separates the absolute from the indi- 
vidual, and arrives at a condition pure and simple. Thus, after having 
pierced at once through mixed beauty, we attain pure and true beauty, 
and the ideal is discovered. At our starting point there is no ideal, but 
oily real beauty, natural beauty, beauty enwrapped in the concrete, hid 
incomplexness. As soon as abstraction has disengaged it, it shines 
forth in all simplicity. Idea) beauty differs from natural beauty in that 
the second falls at once under the observation of the senses and the 
mind, while the first is never seen with the eye, and resides entirely in 
the purely intellectual conception. Natural beauty may be seen—ideal 
beauty can only be thought of.” (p. 49.) 


Having thus examined in what natural and ideal beauty 
consist, and how we get from one to the other; having 
shown “ that to the two-fold character of beauty—that is, 
tothe absolute and the individual, to oneness and variety— 
there correspond two internal phenomena, viz: judgment 
and sensation,” our author next pioceeds to consider what 
he calls “ the sentiment of the beautiful ”—that which we 
feel, when an object, which the judgment, the reason, pro- 
hounces beautiful, is presented to us. After refuting many 
theories, which have been advanced respecting the nature 
of this sentiment, and showing that it is “pure and disin- 
lerested love,” divested of every foreign idea—that it is 
teferable neither to the agreeable, the pathetic, the useful, 
her to imitation, to religion or morals—that it is distinct and 
special—he proceeds to point out “the way in which it is 
blended with the imagination—that complex phenomenon 
of which it is the most important element.” Despairing of 
being able to condense, in our own language, the close, 
compact and subtle reasoning of our author, we must again 
somewhat copiously transcribe him. 
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“The human mind developes itself in a series whose second term ig 
memory. When sensation and judgment and sentiment have been awa. 
kened in me,on the eccasion of an> external object, they can reproduce 
themselves even in the absence of t .i object ; and the memory submits 
passively to this reproduction. The phenomenon of passive memory ig 
two-fold ; not only do I recall that I have been in the presence of a cer. 
tain object, which gives ine the idea of the past, but I also retrace that 
object with all its details ; the remembrance then becomes an image. In 
this latter case, the memory has been called by some philosophers, the 
imaginative memory. The propriety of this term we do not examine 
here ; we only affirm, that memory, as a faculty, reproducing images, 
is confined within the iimits of passivity. This passive, involuntary 
inemory, is regarded as the first element of imagination. 

“ We pass to a second; the will, it is said, concerns itself with 
images furnished by the passive memory. It selects different traits 
which it associates and combines ; this complete, voluntary abstraction 
is called Imagination. But is imagination only this? the man who 
has the faculty of recalling all the images of the past, and who joins to 
this memory a voluntary abstraction, a power of choosing from among 
the materials of experience—is he endowed with the creative faculty! 
We think not. They who think that he is, seem to omit one of the 
prime elements of imagination; we allude to the judgment and the 
sentiment of the beautiful, the pure love which appears in the work of 
the intelligence and the memory, and gives warmth and light to both 
We have not imagination merely in order to remember, to abstract 
and to combine; otherwise, the cold Geometrician, who passes from 
deduction to deduction, from theorem to theorem, may take the name 
of Artist. When my memory instinctively recalls objects with their 
forms; or when by the force of my will I evoke them ; when, these 
images having been evoked, I abstract them and associate them again— 
in all this, I see nothing but memory and reason. Now, is it with 
memory and reason only, that a Michael Angelo, or a Raphael is made? 
Would it have been sufficient for Corneille to have recalled historic 
facts, and combined them with skill in order to compose Les Horaces! 
Independently of a great memory, and a powerful reason, these won 
derful men possessed enthusiasm, love; not the vulgar love to which 
physical sensibility gives birth, but that pure and disinterested love 
which we call, the Sentiment of the Beautiful. * * * Thus, the 
imagination is the association of the sentiment with the other faculties 
of the mind: it is love combined with memory, and reason and will. 
Take away sentiment and all becomes cold and inanimate ; let it re- 
veal itself, and everything catches its warmth, its colours, its life. 
* * * Who has drawn out the plan of a poem? It is reason. 
Who has given it life and charm? It is love. Who has directed 
reason and love? It isthe will. You see then, how difficult it is, to 
discern the superiority of one of these elements over another; to 
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uce the beautiful, the will must work with love according to the 
the rules of reason. (Chap. v. pp. 75—90.) 


In the succeeding chapter M. Cousin discriminates most 
admirably between the Beautiful and the Sublime which 
he truly remarks, “it is so much the custom in general 
conversation to confound, persons for the most part not 
perceiving “that the sublime differs from the beautiful in 
kind as wellasin degree.” He givesin an Appendix at the 
end of his volume, a table in which the principal differences 
are concisely and strikingly exhibited. Our limits forbid 
our giving extracts from this portion of his treatise, nor is it 
necessary for the unfolding of his theory todo so. He then 
proceeds to show that all beauties are reducible to unity 
(which is an essential Jaw of art)—that is unity of nature 
and essence. And it is here that the elevation and spiritu- 
ality of his theory are most strongly shown and most 
eloquently expressed: Whatever value may be put on 
sich metaphysical, and from the nature of the subject, 
always more or less unsatisfactory and inconclusive specu- 
lations, we cannot but feel that such views concerning the 
tue nature of beauty as are to be found in the following 
passages, must tend to enlarge, elevate and punfy our con- 
ceptions of it—to make us realize more fully that there is 
something in its mysterious influence and power which is 
not “of the earth, earthy,” but super-sensual and divine— 
that it is indeed) if with all reverence we may say so) one 
of the forms in which God reveals himself to us—in which 
he speaks to our souls in tones, by the spiritually minded 
not to be misunderstood—which thrill us with adoration, 
love and gratitude. We need offer no apology for the 
length of our extract. 


“The beautiful and the sublime are but the shadowings of the 
beauty unfolded in the physical, the moral and the intellectual world. 
Physical beauty or the beauty of form and motion, is only the reflection 
ofthat moral and intellectual beauty which we may embrace under the 
term, spiritual or immaterial beauty. Thus, all beauty in my opinion, 
Msolves itself into spiritual beauty; it is in this inward and hidden 
fegion that the secret unity of aJl kinds of beauty reposes. Let us 
tonfirm the opinion by passing through the different domains of beauty. 

“Place yourself before the statue of Apollo, and observe attentively 
What strikes you in this master-piece. Winklemann—who was not a 
Metaphycian, but an artist who was gifted with the highest genius, and 
who understood the procedure of art — Winklemann has made an analy- 
tis of the Apollo. It is interesting to study this analysis, and perceive 
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by it how physical is blended with spiritual beauty. That which first of 
all struck Winklemann was the character of nebleness, pride and divinity 
impressed upon every line of the statue. The forehead is that of Jove, 
whence sprang the Goddess of Wisdom; it is unchangeably calm; 
indignation swells the nostrils; scorn rests upon the lips ; the attitude 
of the body, the arms and feet, all proclaim the vanquisher of Python, 
The tranquil, and disdainful joy felt in triumphing over a contemptible 
enemy, the delight of victory, the slight effort that victory has cost, 
these shone fortfi upon the eyes cf Winklemann from the glorious 
statue. The analysis of this artist is a hymn to spiritual beauty, but 
strange to say, he has not perceived it: he has not seen that 
all that beauty, whose traits he has collected with such affection, is but 
the manifestation of an internal beauty; that it was incorporeal beauty 
which shone through its veil; in a word, that the beauty of the Apollo 
Belvidere can be summed up in the word, Expression.” 


“Let us pass now from a cold and inanimate statue to a living, real 
man; we shall find that the physical can be beautiful only on the 
condition, that it be subservient to moral beauty. Suppose a man is 
entreated to sacrifice his duty to his fortune, and refuses: you admire 
his pure-mindedness, the inward spiritual beauty; but if at this moment 
his countenance seems marked with beauty—if his attitude is noble— 
is it not because the interior breathes, as it were, through the out 
ward ; and is there asingle trait in his figure that appears beautiful to 
you under anyother name than expression? The face of this man, 
perhaps, in other circumstances, would seem common and even unmean- 
ing ; but here, lit up by the soul which it shews forth, it is effulgent 
with the signs of morality, and, therefore, of beauty. So the form of 
Socrates, without the mind which animates it, is vulgar, ugly, and quite 
out of place among the Grecian models. This figure becomes sublime 
when the philosopher in his dungeon converses with his disciples on the 
immortality of the soul—when he forgives the gaoler who offers him 
the hemlock—when he prepares calmly to die. Do not, however, be 
deceived: it is not the outline of matter, in regard to pure surface and 
form, that receives the impress of sublimity ; it is matter vivid, alive— 
that is, expressive matter, matter exhibiting mind, throwing aside its 
enshrouding veil. At the highest point of moral sublimity to which 
Socrates attains, he dies ; you see only his corpse ; the dead figure for 
a time preserves all its beauty, because it preserves the traces of the 
soul which animated it ; but by degrees the lines alter and grow faint; 
the expression departs and vanishes ; the figure has again become vul- 
gar and ugly. The expression of death is hideous and sublime ; hideous 
when we see but the decomposition of matter—sublime, when it awa 
kens in us the idea of eternity, or the idea of nothingness, that other 
kind of infinity. * * * * The inward alone is beautiful. There isn0 
beauty except that which is invisible ; and, if beauty were not discovered 
to the eye, or, at least, suggested, sketched, as it were, by visible forms, 
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it would not exist for man. It makes itself known by sensible traits,whose 
entire beauty is merely the reflection of spiritual beauty.” (pp. 107-113.) 


We have now followed our author through what may 
be considered his Theory or Philosophy ot the Beautiful ; 
the remainder of his treatise being devoted to the conside- 
ration of art as “the expression of the beautiful,” we will 
not now bring before the notice of ourreaders. It remains 
to consider the value of M. Cousin’s theory. What has 
he accomplished? What new light has he thrown upon 
the subject which, to so many and such acute and power- 
ful minds, has proved, as before taking up his theory we 
endeavored to show, a dark and perplexing problem? Has 
he given us any clearer and profounder idea of the nature 
of beauty than we had before? Are we better prepared, 
after reading him, to decide, when any object in nature or 
art is presented to us, the questions: Is this truly beauti- 
ful?—and Why? If not, then, so far as this matter is 
concerned, all his admitted powers of reasoning and ana- 
lysis, all his acuteness and logic, all his eloquence, have 
been vain. And yet no—not altogether vain: for though 
they may have failed to give us any specific and infallible 
test by which, (so to speak,) we may discover and detect 
heauty, by a sort of formal and scientific process, yet if 
they have given us higher and purer and nobler views of 
its nature, end and origin—if they have helped to invest 
itin our eyes with a deeper significancy—to throw around 
ita holier radiance, a diviner light, they have not been 
altogether useless and unprofitable. But, without attempt- 
ing a critical and philosophical analysis of his theory, 
which, to be complete and thorough, would require an 
examination of his entire system of metaphysics, since 
this, whether consciously or not, must give shape and 
color to all of his speculations, on whatever subject, let us 
examine some of the distinct and more intelligiblo conclu- 
sions at which he arrives. We say the distinct and more 
intelligible conclusions, because we frankly: confess that 
some of the conclusions at which he seems (to himself) to 
have arrived, by a series of vague, shadowy and intangible 
steps, seem to us quite as vague and shadowy as the st2ps 
themselves. And even sometimes when the stepping- 
Stones into the region of the obscure and undiscovered 
are those which are firmest and most familiar, thc y are 
launched so far “into the infinite,” and so far apart, that 

12 VOL. xvi.—wno. 31. 
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those of us who are ungifted with the seven-leagued boots 
of transcendentalism find it impossible to leap from the 
one to the other, and are therefore compelled to wait pa- 
tiently until our author, who (if we may be excused the 
pun) “o’erleaps himself and falls on the other side,” tums 
round, looks backpon us, and assures us that we have 
safely arrived at the point proposed. 

There are some points, however, which we think he 
has clearly shown—points, too, of the greatest importance, 
not only with reference to philosophy but to art and to 
morals. In the first place, he has drawn a broad distine- 
tion between the agreeable and the beautiful—things which 
preceding writers on the subject have so often confounded, 
especially the authors of such material and sensational 
theories as those of Kames and Burke. The agreeable 
appeals to the senses ; the beautiful to the mind, the soul, 
About the first we cannot reason—it is a matter of indivi- 
dual sensation, depends upon each one’s physical organi- 
zation, and here the maxim, “De gustibus nil disputan- 
dum,” strictly applies. But the beautiful appeals to the 
reason, the nobler and diviner part of man, and irresistibly 
commands its assent. Of course this reason must bea 
cultiyated, an educated reason, for cultivation and eduta- 
tion are necessary to elevate and purify it, clogged and 
fettered as it is by its union with our grosser nature, and 
dragged towards earth by earthly passions and appetites. 
It is true the agreeable and the beautiful may be, and 
often are, united in the same objéct; but then the emotion 
we feel is complex—it is not what our author considers 
the pure and disinterested sentiment of the beautiful. The 
following passage admirably expresses all this: 


“ We admit that physical sensibility can be united with moral sen- 
sibility—that is to eay, the same object will arouse, by one of its a 
pects, the sentiment of the beautiful, and by another an agreeable 
sensation. Thus, a man in the presence of female beauty rarely 
experiences a sentiment wholly pure and simple. But, let the artist 
reproduce, and, as it were,ennoble this beauty, and it may possibly 
still occasion a mixture of sentiment and sensation in some few; bit 
the sensation will be far more seldom felt in the presonce of works of 
art, and if it is at all developed, it distresses and enfeebles the sent 


19 


ment of the beautiful.” p. 70. 


As illustrating this still further, we may be allowed to 
quote some of his remarks, where he considers and exposes 
the fallacy of the theory which sprang up in France i 
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the last century, that “the sentiment excited in us by the 
sight of external beauty is a pure sensation, followed by 
the desire of possession.” 


“We think the truth is in the very contrary to this opinion, that 
the sentiment of the beautiful is wholly disinterested; that, far from 
its occasioning the least desire in us to possess¢to enjoy the object, to 
make it our own altogether, our sentiment, so to speak, is poised upon 
itself and spreads around 2 kind of veneration. * * * This perhaps 
led Burke to make a remark which he did not see the full compass of, 
that the property of beauty is not to excite desire, but to repress it. 
Intruth, the more beautiful a woman is, the more as you look upon 
her is desire displaced by a pure sentiment, a disinterested veneration. 
Such is the opinion of a true friend to art. If the sight of a beautiful 
statue awakens in us the desire of possession let us have nothing to 
dowith the beautiful, for we are not made to enjoy it—we are not 
artists. And since the sentiment of the beautiful is not desire, what 
should be said of those painters who endeavor to beguile the senses, 
to exactly copy the real, and to represent such forms as can awaken 
sensual appetite and the desire of possession? They miss the great 
end of art,’’ &c. 


If our author has done nothing more he has at least en- 
foreed a high and noble sentiment—he has at least removed 
beauty from the low sphere of sense and elevated it to the 
rgion of the spiritual—he has made it the imbodiment 
or expression of a moral idea. For this we thank him. 
Vague, though his, theory be in a scientific point of view, 
(though surely not more so than those of “utility,” or 
“uniformity amid variety,” or “the happy medium” or 


“association,” &e., &c.,) yet how much more noble and 


devated than those of the material and sensational philo- 
phy—how much more consistent and universally applica- 
ble than those of the “common-sense school.” We have 
spoken of his theory as vague—-and so we must consider it 
{ we go to it for the purpose of being furnished with any 
exact rule, and any precise standard, by which we may 
infallibly decide in any given case, whether an object is 
beautiful or not. Such a rule we never can hope to attain. 
The infinite forms of beauty can never be comprised in a 
formula. It can never be reached, never be expressed in 
art by the mere formal! application of theorems, by closely 
following a lifeless rule. Nor except so far as the gratifi- 
cation of a philosophical curiosity is concerned, is it neces- 
sary to arrive at any such formula or lay down any such 
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rule. Whether its object be to enable us to perceive and 
appreciate the beautiful or to give it an outward and sengj- 
ble expression (in which consists all art) it is alike unneces- 
sary. The perception of beauty is in its very nature in- 
tuitive; every attempt, therefore, to awaken it by a process 
of reasoning or toyshow by such a process, in what it 
consists must prove futile. We perceive beauty by a sort 
of spiritual sense—call it taste* if you choose—analogous 
to the corporeal sense by which we perceive flavors. One 
thing is beautiful, another ugly—one substance is sweet, 
another bitter. We can no more say why a circle is more 
pleasing than an irregular figure—why green, or blue or 
pink, are more agreeable than brown—why the tones of the 
flute are more delightful than those of the fife—than we 
can say why sugar is more agreeable to the palate than 
aloes.t 

Place yourself before a beautiful landscape. Let there 
be lofty mountains, undulating valleys, stately trees clothed 
with the richest foliage, bright and meandering streams— 
all that in natural scenery is most captivating and striking. 
What is it that charms and delights us—that fills the soul to 
overflowing with the most exquisite and at the same time 
elevating emotions? Or what is it that swells the breast— 
that seems to dilate the soul, when bending over the page 
of Shakspeare—gaziflg at the canvass of Raphael, or the 
marble of Canova, or listening to the pathetic tones of 
Rossini or Mozart? You may endeavor to analyze it by 
referring it to this or that faculty of the mind. You may 
say the imagination is roused—the fancy is pleased—but 
these are only phrases to conceal our ignorance. “’Tis 
the divinity that stirs within us”—-that mysterious love of 
the beautiful which God himself has implanted in our 


* ‘© T mean,” says Burke, ‘‘ by the word taste, no more than that faculty 
or those faculties of the mind which are affected with, or which forma 
judgment of, the works of imagination and the elegant arts.” He should 
have added, “ or of the beauties of nature,” since these fall as much within 
the province of taste as the Fine Arts. 


t Lucretius does undertake to say why some things taste sweet and others 
bitter. Because the particles of the one are round and smooth: those of 
the other rough and sharp! 


“Hee ubi levia sunt manantis corpora succi, 
Suaviter attingunt et suaviter omnia tractant, 
Humidai linguz circum sudantia templa. 
At contra pungunt sensum, lacerant que coérta, 
Quanto queque magis sunt asperitate repleta.” 
De Re. Nat. Lib. iv. 626. 
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souls. If they are properly “attuned to harmony,” with 
what is true and pure and elevated, then will beauty al- 
ways reveal itself to us; not by any logical process of the 
understanding—but through that “electric chain where- 
with we are darkly bound”—by touching the mysterious 
chord of sympathy with which our hearts, otherwise adrift 
through sin and corruption, are still drawn by a gentle, but, 
to the spiritual, constraining force, towards the central and 
infinite beauty, goodness and truth. 

But if by no formal rule—no “analysis” of sensible 
“qualities’—can we define beauty or perceive it, so by no 
formal rule can we give expression to it or become Artists. 
The true artist does not disdain or neglect the technical 
rules of his art, but these cannot supply the place of the 
informing energy, the life-infusing power which is what 
really gives birth to every work of art. This is furnished 
by what M. Cousin terms “the sentiment of the beautiful.” 
His ideas of the pure and elevated nature of this we have 
already sufficiently dwelt upon and unfolded in his own 
words. This, every true artist must be endowed with by 
nature. This is his inspiration. The purer and stronger 
this light burns within his soul—the grander and nobler 
will be works that come from his hands. If this light be 
feeble, if it shine dim through the murky atmosphere of 
the senses—the fogs that rise from earth—if this generative 
warmth—this Promethean spark be wanting—vain will be 
all efforts to supply its place by the factitious brilliancy of 
such formal and elaborate ornaments as mere technical 
precepts can enable one to form, upon whatever “theory of 
beauty” (even supposing it perfectly trne and exact) they 
may be.based. He who has within him the power of gi- 
ving outward expression to the beautiful, of being an artist, 
will express it without the aid of theories and in spite of 
them. We believe that nature by conferring on a man a 
certain spiritual and intellectual organization sets him apart 
to be her “ minister et interpres” through the medium best 
suited to that particular organization. Hence he has a 
mission to perform, which sometimes consciously, oftener 
unconsciqusl y—sometimes blindly, sometimes with a clear 
conception of its dignity and importance—he labors at with 
life-long energy and perseverance. ‘This is no transcen- 
dental theory. It is coeval with art itself. The ancient 
Egyptian believed it when he traced its origin to his god 

0* 
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Hermes. The Grecian believed it when he made Apollo 
and Mercury and the Muses its inventors and patrons— 
when he regarded poetry as the direct inspiration of the 
deity, and poet and prophet as synonymous. Even the less 
enthusiastic and less imaginative Roman, imbibed, with the 
Grecian’s art, the Grecian’s reverential belief in its divi- 
nity. And we too must feel that there is something divine 
in true art—that the great artist is sent for a purpose. It 
is difficult to believe that, in the economy of nature, mighty 
capacity is conferred of improving, elevating, refining and 
delighting mankind, which must depend for its awakening 
on accident and for its direction on chance. We have 
always been disposed to call in question the existence of 
the “mute, inglorious Miltons.” ‘The heart “ pregnant 
with celestial fire’? must and will find utterance, and in 
spite of every impediment and obstacle—in spite of penury, 
suffering, contempt and neglect—w ill, like Burns and Chat- 
terton, “ wake to ecstacy the living lyre’—saddened though 
its melody be by the groans which Ireen agony alone can 
wring from such souls. Alas! that those groans, mourn- 
ful accompaniment to sweet music, should so often awaken 
no effectual sympathy, no generous response, until “ weary 
with the march of life”—world-sick, heart-sick, if not 
heart-broken—the poor son of genius, on whom though 
the world frowned, the muses smiled, gives over the strug- 
gle and in some “neglected spot is laid !” 





Art. VIl.—Tae Rieut tro Lasor. 
Journal des Economistes. Vol. 21st, from August to No- 
vember, (1848,) inclusive. 


Wirain this specious formula—“ the right to labor” — 
lie concentrated the greater number of those terrible falla- 
cies which now threaten to overrun and devastate civilized 
society. ‘The hydra of communism holds struggling in its 
deadly folds the Hercules of truth. That the latter con- 
quers, who can doubt? Man’s nature, his soul, and in- 
stinct, alike lead him to the light. The world is progres- 
sive. The past shows, the present hopes for, and the fu- 
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ture promises this ; but fearful are the doubts, the despon- 
dencies, and the agonies, through which society must pass 
to attain its highest tone! Around each great truth is 
gathered a crowd of errors—deceitful reflections of its 
beauty—giving to the mischievous a pretext for ill, and 
often, with ignis fatuus light, misleading even the true- 
hearted and the good. 

There are crises in the world’s course, when, rousing 
from temporary lethargy, reason seems more than usually 
wide awake to the influence of truth and light. But, in 
this very waking, is she also more subject to the misleading 
influence of error. ‘The craving heart—the longing, seek- 
ing, hungering for truth—is roused; and, in its eager search, 
how often, alas! is the will-o’-the-wisp mistaken for the 
star-beam! ‘Through one of these crises are we now 
struggling. The world is in labor of a great truth, but its 
sick fancy is cheated with the bewildering dazzle of its 
own delirious dreams. 

One of society’s closest guards—a kind of shepherd’s 
dog, as it were, of the flock—stands political economy. 
Watching, barking, wrangling at every intruder, suspicious 
of outward sh@w, nor satisfied with skin-deep inspection, it 
examines, before admitting all pretenders as true prophets, 
and strips many a wolf of his sheep’s clothing. ‘The evil- 
inclined, thus, naturally, hoot and revile it. The ignorant 
mistrust it. What do we, its advocates, ask in its defence? 
Simply nothing, but that the world should learn to know 
it. We wish no Jaw for its imposition—no tax for its pro- 
tection. Let truth be but heard: there is in the heart of 
man an instinct to know and to seize it. Error is simply 
negative ; like shadow, it is only want of light. Heaven’s 
sunbeam on the material world--reason’s effulgence on the 
thinking soul—alone suffice to work God’s purposes. Man, 
his humble instrument, cannot make the light; he can but 
strive to remove the obstacles which intercept its abundant 
flow. 

We ask, then, only to be heard. Let the world know 
us. Let the people know us. Let political economy be 
the science of the crowd. It is neither incomprehensible 
nor abstruse. It requires but that each individual man 
should think,—think—not imagine, not dream, not utopi- 
anize—but think, study, and understand for himself. 
Where the masses are ignorant, what more natural than 
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that they stumble into wrong? Mind must act; and more 
and more, as the world advances, does it call for the right 
of exerting and developing its power. In earlier ages, 
learning, information, thought, being limited io the few, 
the masses took the word from these high-priests of reason, 
whose veiled holy of holies was sacred from the intrusion 
of the crowd. But, now, the veil is rent asunder. Not 
you, nor we, nor he—nor any chosen one—nor ten, nor twen- 
ty—but man,—now claims the right to think for himself, 
He claims it; he will have it; he ought to have it. Let 
but those who are ahead in the race of knowledge give to 
those who need; guide those who stumble in the dark; 

and each, thus putting in his mite of well-doing in the 
cause, ward off, as much as possible, the calamities which 
necessarily hover rounc the great and progressive change 
through which the world is passing. Great changes are 
oftenest wrought out only through great convulsions. It 
is a man’s work, and man’s heart is in it, when the hum- 
blest individual, with shoulder to the wheel, stands boldly 
and honestly forth, to raise his hand in warding off the 
avalanche of evil. 

France, which now stands before the world, in the ago- 
nies of her struggles—great alike in trutlfand in error— 
France has experimented, and written for us, in her suffer- 
ings, a mighty lesson. May we but read ‘and learn it! 
Revelling in the madness of newly-gained freedom, her peo- 
ple, not knowing the use of what they had seized, for them 
it became the synonyme of license. Rushing from extreme 
to extreme, they forgot that liberty was but enfranchise 
ment, and, with “democracy” for their watchword, exer- 
cised a despotism much more fearful than that of the single 
tyrant, because its power, like its name, was “legion.” 


And what is the result? Credit dead; industry para-: 


lyzed; commerce annihilated; her starving people now 
sinking despondent under their difficulties—now driven to 
the madness of revolt, against they know not whom- -ask- 
ing, they know not what. France, terrified at her own 
acts, calls out for succor, and on every side resound the 
answers of her best and wisest citizens: “Step back from 
your errors; give truth its way”—“laissez passer” — 
“laissez faire.” 

Amidst the throng of confused theories, each of which 
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burns into the very vitals of the suffering state, its brand of 
crime and folly, 

“ While lean-looked prophets whisper fearful change,” 
political economy alone, with its great and simple truths, 
seems to hold forth some hope of a real regeneration. It 
aldne enjoins upon its disciples to follow, step by step—to 
sift to the bottom its theories and their remotest effects— 
before launching the world upon untried experiments. It 
alone gropes patiently its way, grappling with doubts and 
difficulties, making sure and clear its footing, before calling 
upon society to follow. Its opponents—socialists of every 
grade—leaping blindfold to their conclusions, and, taking 
impulse for inspiration, recklessly drag on their devotees 
from one wild dream to another, until 

“Contention, like a horse, 


Full of high feeding, madly doth break loose, 
And bears down all before him.” 


They do not mean the evil which they do. Very possibly, 
their hearts are of the purest—-but their ideas, uafortunate- 
ly, not of the clearest. Without examining into the practi- 
cability of their own schemes, they give way toa misty vi- 
sion of gooduess—a kind of foggy virtue—which, often but 


the rush-light of their own unregulated fancy—too indolent 
or too cowardly to probe to its source, and follow to its end— 
they imagine an inward light, a transmitted beam of heaven, 
and so.dream on ! 

Many, too, who would shrink from the broad notions of 
communism and forced fraternity, most unwittingly often 
assist in scattering the poison through society. Something 
they find out of joint: the world might be better certainly ; 
and, forthwith, they set about preaching the vague ideas 
of fraternity, equality! Heaven knows the while (for they 
themselves do not) what it is all aimingat! Such a writer 
as Carlyle, for instance, popuiar and plausible, forever holds 
up to view the wretchedness of the masses, with threats of 
undefined evil to the better classes, if this is not remedied, 
scoffing bitterly, the while, at the laissez faire system. His 
heart, we believe, is good, his intentions pure—but does he 
himself know (has he ever put the question to his own heart, 
and answered it fairly,) where he is leading? We mistake 
much, if Carlyle would not shrink from forced legalized 
fraternity, from communism, or from Owenism; and yet to 
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such do his vague generalities drag us. Working up dis. 
contented, and even well-intentioned minds, to a restless 
feeling of the need of something better, he does not suffi- 
ciently impress upon them that if, in his own beautiful 
words, “ always there is a black spot in our sunshine, it is 
even the shadow of ourselves,” and that “he who seeks 
out of himself what is found in himself, will seek forever 
and find nothing.”—(Zchokke.) Many, to save themselves 
the trouble of thinking, (and do not ninety-nine in the hun- 
dred shirk this when they can ?) take it for granted that he 
has his idea—that he has his plan; and, as it seems to be 
philanthropic, well rounded with groans and appeals for 
suffering humanity, they range themselves under his ban- 
ner. But to what does all this complaining lead? There 
is sorrow—ay, and wretchedness and suffering, oppression 
and injustice, trampled misery and heartless power, enough, 
too much—in this world of ours; we see this as well as 
he—but where is his remedy? While he is continually 
telling us that the “laissez-faire” of political economy is 
treason against the rights of the poor, and that something 
must be done ; that something he never indicates,—never 
hints at. The crowd, having taken his dictum so far— 
“something is wrong, it must be righted "—when he comes 
to a halt, for which they are totally unprepared, are almost 
forced to rush on a little farther, into the arms of some bet- 
ter revolutionizer—Cabet, Proudhon, &c. 

It might be well for this energetic writer to con over more 
frequently his own humorous fable: “Once upon a time,a 
man, somewhat in drink belike, raised a dreadful outcry at 
the corner of the market-place, ‘that the world was turning 
all topsy-turvy; that the men and cattle were all walking 
with their feet uppermost; that the houses and earth at large 
(if they did not mind it) would fall into the sky ; in — 
that unless prompt means were taken, things in gene 
were on the high road to the devil.’ As the people only 
laughed at him, he cried the louder and more vehemently; 
nay, at last, began objuring, foaming, imprecating, when 4 
good-natured auditor, going up, took the orator by his 
haunches, and, softly inverting his position, set him down 
upon his feet. The which, upon perceiving, his mind was 
staggered not a little. ‘Ha! deuce take it, cried he, rub 
bing his eyes; ‘so it was not the world that was hanging 
by its feet, then, but I that was standing on my head?!’ 
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Censor, castigator morum, radical reformer, by whatever 
name thou art called, have a care—especially if thou art 
getting loud ! ” 

And how correct this habit of half way thinking? This 
grasping at superficialities? By teaching the masses to 
think rightly. Popularize (allow us the word) popularize 
political economy. Most truly and beautifully does the 
distinguished. writer whom we have just ventured to ani- 
madvert upon remark: “ All misery is but faculty misdi- 
rected, strength that has not yet found its way. No smoke 
in any sense, but can become flame and radiance.” All 
the confusion and turmoil which we now see bubbling up 
in restless discontent upon the troubled surface of society, 
has its mission, has its result. ‘There is much of great, 
much of good under it. Let but now the true thinker; he 
who thought 

“ Till thought is standing thick upon the brain 
. As dew upon the brow,—for thought is brain-sweat.”’ 


let him not grudge the fruit of his study, but popularize it 
for the crowd. 

The valuable periodical, with the last completed volume 
of which we head this article, and of some of the earlier num- 
bers of which, in a preceding article, we took large notice, de- 
velopes most usefully the nerve of the politico-economical 
partyin France. Many of the strongest men of that gifted 
buterring country, here exhibit their efforts and energies in 
hercause. Her great struggle is between the truths of politi- 
cal economy, as advocated by them, and the opposing con- 
centrated formula of communism: “the right to labor.” 

It would be impossible in such limits as are here assigned 
tous, to gather together, even in half-rate strength, the 
many arguments and examples, which the four mnths, in- 
cluded in the volume under review, offer to our attention ; 
but we will at least endeavor to do enough to rouse to the 
subject the attention of our drowsy community, which sleeps 
on, while, like the poisoned majesty of Denmark, a traito- 
tous hand 

“Tnto the porches of our ear doth pour 
Its leperous distilment.”’ 


“ Nothing,” says Guizot, “ has a more certain tendency to 
Tuin a people than a habit of accepting words and appearan- 
ces as realities.” The fashion of our age is cant, a whining 
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pretension to goodness. Ultra in every thing, it condemns 
and tosses aside, as scarcely worth the hearing, each sober 
thinker, who without “ahs!” or “ohs !” without groaning 
over the heavy and unparallelled suffering, and exulting in 
the great and unexampled enlightenment of his time, sees 
the world, in steady progress, advancing by almighty behest, 
through its destined changes, to its appointed might of de- 
veloped reason and civilization. 'This man is too cold, ex- 
claims the one side; he has no heart for sympathy, or he 
would join with us in revolutionizing this world where 
crime and vice play so dominant a part. He is dull, says 
the other; he cannot see the glorious progress of the age, 
and keeps plodding along at his old jog-trot, instead of leap- 
ing at once to perfection. And then both extremes meet 
ing, join in their loud “hallelujahs” for fraternity and 
equality. But a little of the old jog-trot prudence might be 
useful here. Would our improvers but pause and think, 
nor trust quite so much to the inspiration of impulse, per- 
haps they might find that they are foisting up “ words and 
appearances” instead of “realities.” “ Life has one virtue,” 
beautifully remarks George Sand, “ the eternal sacrifice of 
self.” Pure and chaste thought !—which we quote from 
Mme. Dudevant, but which beamed upon the world in the 
softening influence of christianity, eighteen centuries before 
her birth! “Give to him that asketh of thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.” 
But he who preached this lesson to man, taught him also, 
to “render unto Cesar the things which.are Cesar’s.” Far 
from the tone of charity and benevolence thus inculcated, 
is the wide-spread spirit of tyranny and spoliation which 
now usurps its place; and Mme. Dudevant has learned but 
half her Jesson. Charity can only go hand-in-hand with 
justice, and he who robs to give, is scarcely less culpable 
than he who robs toenjoy. In the volume under review 
(page 56) we find Mr. Proudhon exclaiming before the 
French assembly ; “ Why talk about property ? Property 
does not exist ; it is abrogated ; the provisional government 
in recognizing the right to labor has annulled it. If lod- 
gers now pay their rent, farmers their leases, or debtors 
their creditors, it is simply because it is agreeable to them 
to do so.” And this is fraternity! This the right to labor! 
Take, keep, borrow, and do not return, is the lesson of these 
ultra-sympathisers, who thus crush all morality in their 
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wild interpretation of the gentle maxim, “ Love ye one an- 
other.” 

Even so well intentioned a man as Lamartine, (and 
after his famous free-trade speech at Marseilles) declared, 
p. 219) “If in such questions as these [Politico-Econo 
mical| we find our limits, it would be necessary to efface 
from our constitution the three sublime words, liberty ! 
equality ! fraternity !, to replace them by the two low, filthy 
immondes| substitutes, buying and selling.” Ah! M. 

martine, if you would live in the clouds, keep to poetizing 
and let alone legislating! Fancy delights, but sober rea- 
son must rule the world. Buying and selling,—service and 
compensation;—are at the basis of the world’s law of ac- 
tion, its great foundation stone. We must possess before 
we can give. Property must precede charity and indivi- 
dual superiority exists before the very idea of benevolence 
can have birth. Your fanciful equality, may, in truth, drag 
all down to one level of starvation and beggary; but although 
this may the better suit the poetic fancy of M. de Lamar- 
tine, for this work-day world of ours, perhaps the old plan 
may be the best. At least as M. Amédée Gratiot says to 
his compeers (p. 162.) “ Workmen, let us go to our work, 
our spinning machines, our presses, and our forges ; let us 
leave our friends, the socialists, to make up their minds, and 
experiment upon systems among themselves; next year 
perhaps they will have determined how to make us all 
happy.” For God’s sake, gentlemen, you, our socialists of 
America, Mr. Horace Greely, Albert Brisbane, &c., make 
up your minds,—in the words of M. Gratiot, “ une solution 
vil vous plait,’ before you plunge us deeper into this 
quagmire of unexplored utopias. Leave us to our old vul- 
gar practises of “buying and selling” until at least you 
shall have invented some feasible substitutes for them. 

This constant dwelling upon ideal perfection and vision- 
ary improvement does much harm. ‘The masses, familiar- 
ised by constant repetition to the terms “ organization of 
labor,” &c., naturally look for their farther signification. 
To these words and appearances” they would next attach 
“realities” and when the word comes to their turn they 
at once interpret it to mean “immediate amelioration 
of their condition, that is to say, increase of wages and di- 
minution of labor.’ Such was the course of things in 
France. (p. 377, vol. 20th, of Journal des Economistes: 

13 VOL. xvi.—no. 3l. 
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Joseph Garnier.) “'That the state could not regulate all 
this in their favor, never came into their heads. They 
never doubted that the State, led by organizers and associa- 
nists, was all powerful to guaranty labor.” ‘The provisional 
government being equally misled, thence followed their 
proclamations guarantying labor to such as could not procu:e 
it for themselves; thence the insurrections and barricades 
of June, and then the excuse of them by Proudhon and 
others. ‘The State had madly undertaken what it could 
not accomplish. 

And this “ State,” this personified power, which socialism 
invests with such inordinate authority, “this monopolizer 
of wealth, orjanizer of labor, regulator of consciences,— 
this impalpable power, what is it?’ Some superhuman 
guide to dictate to, and control us? Or rather, is it not still 
men—men only—who, even while they talk most of the peo, 
ple and their rights, would crush out the faintest trace of 
man’s individuality, to subject the whole conglomerated 
mass to their own rule? Let us always remember that in 
proportion as governmental power increases, the individual 
is necessarily effaced from the direction of affairs. 


“ One or the other, the government, or the individual, must increase 
ind develop itself. What is gained by the one, must be lost by the 
other, and t!.e oppressive and plethoric centralization of national work. 
shops, national banks, national securities, could only be obtained by the 
entire obliteration of the individual.”—p. 233. Aleide Funteyraud. 

“ Socialism supposes, also, a dualism between the individual and so. 
ciety. Instead of considering society as a reunion of forces and intel. 
ligences, it is, as it were, transformed into a reasoning being, a power to 
itself, a fantastic personage, a kind of fairy possessed of hidden trea. 
sures and unlimited powers, ever giving, never receiving. Each indi- 
vidual asks more than he brings, forgetting that only through individual 
possession can the State be rich ; that it only produces by the labor of 
each and a}l, and that its power is the result of the number and concert 
of individual wills.’"—p. 360. Leon Faucher. 

The “right to labor,” then, guarantied by the State, 
throws all power into the hands of the government. 'The 
individual becomes only the bold beggar, the claimant of 
governmental protection. No longer dependant upon him- 
self, his right is to demand from government what, enfee- 
bled by this individual imbecility, it is more than ever 
incapacitated from giving—-and neither small nor limited 
are the demands thus entailed upon it. 
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“The ‘right to labor’ includes the right to capital, the right to 
wages, the right to comfort. It is the most unlimited claim with which 
individuals can be armed against the public treasury. To such a sys- 
tem the equal division of property would be infinitely preferable, for 
this does nothing more than place all upon the same footing, and the 
rich, the provident and successful, once despoiled for the benefit of 
their poorer brethren, may at least count with some certainty upon 
their future gains. But the ‘right to labor’ goes farther. Its demands 
are insatiable. Its claim extends not only to what is but to what may 
be. It implies community, not only of existing wealth, but of all future 
¢fort—a perpetual servitude imposed upon the better part of society 
forthe benefit of all idle vagabonds whom the State takes into its 
pay.” p. 859. Leon Faucher. 


The “right to labor” thus proclaimed, what next? Do 
its advocates go on to demonstrate the existence of such a 
right? Ohno! that is quite unnecessary. Let political 
economists weary their brains with seeking proof and 
demonstration; the heaven-inspired socialist acts from 
impulse. A dream, an inspiration, an instinct, these are 
his guides—what needs he demonstration ? 


“And yet the thing was worth the effort As these social Archi- 
medes would, by means of their fulcrum, turn the world, surely it 
was worth their while to see it firmly fixed. Why, then, have they 
contented themselves with simply stating the right, and attempting no 
proof of itt Why, unless, indeed, the existence of this right to labor 
is incapable of proof? But, proof or no proof, it is all one to these 
gentlemen. They make their premises, draw conclusions and build 
their consequences accordingly.” p. 65. G. de Molinari. 

“Society, in its present condition, displeases them, and instead of a 
manly effort to ameliorate it, they call in the convenient specific of 
organization. They seek an amulet, where there is needed a virtue.” 
p. 289. Alcide Fonteyraud. 


We may be told by some, you are combatting a chimera, 
the whimof afew madmen, which cannot have weight in 
any community. This is an unfortunate mistake, which 
lulls us to the danger, but does not thence lessen it. Few 
go to these extremes, but many, very many, walk blind- 
fold upon their brink. 


“I do not fear,” remarked Mr. Faucher, in addressing the French 
Assembly, “or at least fear but little, the socialism which, moving 
openly to its extreme object, declares boldly, ‘No family! No pro- 
petty!’ Much more to be dreaded is the indirect, bastard, half-way 
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socialism, which constantly tempts downward and downward upon the 
descert, still hiding the abyss that yawns at its foot. A member of 
the provisional government recently remarked, ‘Socialism is the 
plague!” Ay, it is the plague ; but who of you is quite free from the 
infection?” p, 222. 


The venom has extended far and wide. The whole 
tone and spirit of society is tinged with it. 


“The ranks of socialism have increased, and will increase if their 
error and falsehood be not speedily unmasked. There is no need of 
study in order to dream, to hope, to build castles in the air and pictures 
of social felicity. The most untaught and simplest mind may group 
these around it, and thus for a while raise itself upon this stepping. 
stone to felicity. But alas! at how high a price must these fleeting 
visions, so eagerly grasped at, be paid. Inthe deepest sincerity we 
believe that a little light thrown upon the subject would speedily lead 
back from these wanderings every true heart, every upright mind, to 
be found among the people, and these are many, very many.” p. 15. 
Alcide Fonteyraud. 


In all questions between free trade and protection, so- 
cialism of course sides with the latter, whose every prin- 
ciple is based upon its favorite system of crippling the 
individual to increase governmental power. 


“ Mr. Billault, a friend of the ‘right to labor,’ very logically proved 
its necessary connection with the theory of protection, as Mr Proudhon 
had already exhibited a similar connection with the violation of pro- 
perty.” p. 220. 

Political economy answers still with its constant “ laissez 
JSaire, laissez passer.” Laissez faire to thought, genius, 
labor ; laissez passer, food, capital, ideas !” 

Labor will find its way. The nature of production 
pushes it to the supply of demand. 


“ Labor for labor is the law of production.” “ When we hear, upon 
the banks of the Mersey or the Rhone, the groans of a manufacturing 
population, with the bitterness of conviction, we feel that these groans 
too surely find their echo among the agricultural population of Poland, 
Russia, Egypt. The sufferings of Lyons and Manchester find their 
way to the heart of the fellah or the coolie ; and let the cotton jenny 
but anywhere cease to work, it is a certain sign that somewhere else 
the plough and the hoe are idle.” 

“We confess that we are utterly unable to comprehend what is 
meant by the words, ‘fatal competition,’ ‘antagonism of labor and capi- 
tal.’ We believe that there has never existed in this world such a thing 
as superabundant supply, inordinate production. The horn of abun- 
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dance, the lamp of Aladdin, the wonders of Cana, the wand of the 
enchanter Merlin, and, more powerful perhaps than all, the steam 
machine, might act in concert fora long time before they could give 
lodging, clothing, fire, food and light to all mankind. England, that 
industrial Titan, whose hundred arms work every lever of production, 
and whose extensive machine power does the work of one hundred 
and twenty millions of men, accomplishes but a fraction of what is 
wanted for the fulfilment of the above enumerated simple wants.” 
“Where, then, is this unlimited competition, this overproduction which 
we hear of?” 

“Ts it the result of industrial freedom, or rather, is it not the result 
of privileges and monopolies, that Ireland, like a Lazarus in rags, lies 
in the sgonies of its death-pang near the overburthened stores of Leeds 
and Coventry ! that corn becomes almost valueless in Poland, while 
Silesia, Flanders and the Alps echo but one cry of starvation?” pp. 
231-2. Alcide Fonteyraud. 


Among the innumerable points of difference between 
the two systems we have under review, a very important 
one lies insthe opposing views which they take of capital. 
While socialism regards capital as inimical to labor, and 
cries out against its tyranny, political economy, with clearer 
view, considers it as the circulating life-blood of society, 
the prop, and stimulant, and life of labor. Socialism at- 
tacks riches as monopolized capital; political economy, 
wisely sees capital consisting, not alone in accumulated 
possessions or money, the mere representative of value, 
but in every thing possessing value in itself, in every aux- 
iliary to labor. Not only tools and machines, but earth, 
air, water, steam, when once called into requisition, and, 
by man’s mind and power turned to man’s benefit,—all 
valueless, but by his exertion,—are, as soon as used, capi- 
tal. The very exertion too, and power of calling these 
into use,—that is to say, energy, industry, skill,—these also 
are capif@l: The head that thinks and the hand that acts, 
both are Capital ; both having value, as capable of contribut- 
ing their share in man’s service; both laboring in his cause— 
for surely labor is not, as socialism interprets it, mere man- 
ual exertion. 

The experience of France has proved the disastrous con- 
sequences of this mistake of the socialists. Capital every 
where attacked for the benefit of labor—which interpreted 
by them meant simply and solely manual-labor—as a ne- 
cessary consequence, credit, which can only exist with con- 
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fidence, sank under the meddling dictation of the State. 
Mr. A. Clement, in the volume we are reviewing, (p. 181-2) 
remarks,— 


“The sudden check received by the credit of the State c-n easily be 
explained by the acts of the provisional government. What solid gua. 
ranties could be offered by a government which, beginning by proclaim. 
ing the absolute right of labor and its claims to assistance, thus took upon 
itself the charge of maintaining all who either could not or would not 
do this for themselves ; which organized national workshops to spend 
170,000 francs per day, to produce nothing ; which was contemplating 
gratuitous instruction, numerous benevolent institutions ; the liberation 
of slaves and indemnity to the colonists ; the loan of capital to work. 
men ; the creation of new establishments of credit ; the formidable in- 
crease of army and navy; the suppression of taxes; and all this while 
the principal sources of the public revenue were rapidly becoming ex. 
extinct? Was it not plain enough that it was rushing to inevitable 
bankruptcy ?”’ ‘Public and private credit ean only be re-established 
when public authority will have completely abandoned the perilous path 
into which socialism has drawn it ; when society can find some security 
for the maintainance of those conditions which are the basis of its ex. 
istence, viz: respect for property, family, liberty of Jabor and business 
transactions ; and when government shail seriously set about seeking 
the true means for ameliorating its financial condition by the reduction 
of its expenses, and the re-arrangement in the most perfect simplicity 
of a just system of taxation. As long as. on any other conditions, it 
seeks to re-establish credit, it pursues only impalpable chimeras, and 
prepares a cruel deception for all who place their trust in it.” 


This opposition to capital has found its climax in the 
often quoted saying of Proudhon; “ property is robbery.” 
It may seem to many almost ludicrous to meet such an 
assertion by grave argument, and yet, even in our own 
country, it is received by some as true, by many as partially 
true ; and countless numbers give more or less into its folly, 
arguing against accumulation of funds, exaction o@interest, 
&c. To all such we would say,—pause before you step,— 
you are on a dangerous path ;— 


“ Once raise the cry against competition and capital, you give upthe 
whole at once. For the honor of your logic, you are forced to sweep 
on from conclusion to conclusion, from negation to negation, down to 
the bottomless pit of communism. You give your han! to the solemn 
figure, which moving towards you invites to its splendid banquet. The 
hand is icy! The figure marble! You shudder and would fly from 
this contact with death! But its grasp is upon you; you are forced to 
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follow your guide and sup, like Don Juan, with annihilation.” p. 242. 
Alcide Fonteyraud. 

Political economy strikes boldly at this shallow fallacy. 
If my life belongs to me, so also must the result, the pro- 
ceeds of that life. To give an hour, to give a day, these 
are common expressions, and no one denies the right exist- 
ing in me of thus disposing of my time. On what princi- 
ple then can I be denied the right of disposing of. the labor, 
or the proceeds of the labor of that hour? I maygive my 
life to my country or my friend, and this is acknowledged 
to be a noble or generous action. I may give it by a sud- 
den and abrupt sacrifice of life, or by a long, patient, and 
laborious one. The last I do formy wife or children, when 
passing a life of toil in their service. What matters it 
whether I give it in the form of food or raiment, immediate- 
ly grasped from my labor, and as immediately consumed 
in their service, or whether, from the representative of this 
labor, put aside for the time of need, they are enabled to 
procure futtite necessities, gomforts, or luxuries? In either 
case it is equally my life d@voted in their service; honestly 
mine to give, honestly theigs to receive. Charity, benevo- 
lence, generosity, may, if the proceeds are lange, suggest a 
wider circulation of them. I may give to the needy, I may 
share with the suffering, but still it is mine which I give; 
my life thus freely distributed,—law and justice can have 
nothing to do in such a question. 

It has cost me a year of toil and effort, to amass a certain 
sum, the representative of this toil and effort. This sum, 
if I give to my child, I, in so doing, give him a year of my 
existence. Perhaps I see fit to put up this year of my 
strength and youth, for the uses and necessities of age; or 
perhaps, in dying, see fit to transfer it to my dependant child 
or necessigous friend ; who, if my life is my own, can dis- 
pute willie the right of so doing ? 

“If in dying, I leave to those whom I love, house, merchandize, land, 
money, what you will, have I not given a part of the time I had to 
spend upon earth, in order to obtain these? Do I not, in reality, thus 
bequeath a portion of my life and my faculties? I might, by avoiding 
the effort requisite to their production, have made life easier, or by con- 
suming the result of that effort, have increased my enjoyments, but I 
am happier in bestowing upon those I love, this portion of my exis- 
tence. Generous and consoling idea, which inspires courage, sustains 
Virtue, prompts to noble sacrifices, and uniting generation to generation 
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leads to the amelioraiion of mankind by the gradual increase of Capi. 
tal!’ p. 805. Louis Leclerc. 


Mr. Proudhon, in his efforts to enforce his system in 
France, in order to suppress interest and rents on land, pro- 
posed the establishment of what he terms “a bank of éx. 
change,” which was destined to furnish gratuitous loans to 
all who might need them! (See p. 58.) “ Individuals 
instead of borrowing from each other at interest, would 
naturally go to the bank, which, absorbing gradually the 
capital of the nation, would finally be all-sufficient for the 
demands of production.” The State, be it understood, was 
expected to furnish the first capital of this bank. But how, 
in the depressed and disastrous condition of France, could 
this be done? This establisher of banks must surely have 
had in reserve, for the use of the State, some Fortunatus’ 
purse or alchymist power. He must command, 


“Gold! gold! and gold without end! 

Gold to lay by, and gold to spend— 

Gold to give, and gold to _ . 
And reversions oF gold in futuro!” 


But, no—Mr. Proudhon’s system seems to have been based 
much more upon 
“ The good old rule, the simple plan— 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Let quittance, says he, be given to all debtors of one- 
third their debits, on condition that one-half of this third, 
amounting to seven hundred and fifty millions, or even 
less, say five hundred millions, shall be put into the treas- 
ury of the State. Of this five hundred millions, let three 
hundred be employed in indemnification of certain takes— 
salt tax, custom-house, &c.—which weigh heayily upon 
the poor. The two hundred remaining milli would 
serve to found the “ Bank of Exchange.” Let™this quit- 
tonce be 1enewed for the remaining portion of debt, in the 
same manner, for the second and third year, and thus at 
the end of three years the “ Bank of Exchange” will find 
itself with a capital of six hundred millions. (See p. 59.) 
Admirable invention for the manufacture of capital! All 
debtors would no doubt be loud in praise of the liberality 
and judicious management of so generous a government. 
And creditors? Ah! never mind creditors, hard-hearted 
accumulators of capital, as they are! Besides, Mr. Proud- 
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ton grants to them, too, a “certain compensation.” Sure- 
ly, says he, they will find it, in the reduced price of pro- 
duce, &c.! 

What says political economy? “Certainly,” remarks 
Mr. de Molinari, (p. 66,) “certainly, it is all-important to pro- 
duction, that interest, rents, and the accessories of labor 
generally, should be procurable at the lowest possible rate. 
It is certain that high interest, rents and prices, seem to be 
obstacles to the development of labor and increase of pro- 
duction. But why are these obstacles? Isit because they 
oblige the laborer to divide more or less equally with the 
capitalist and the landed proprietor the fruits of his labor ? 
By no means. Nowhere do men labor with more spirit 
than in the United States—and yet nowhere is interest 
higher. ‘The obstacle, then, does not exist in that portion 
of the proceeds of his labor which the high rate of interest 
takes from the laborer, but in the scarcity of capital which 
such a rate indicates. Suppose, for instance, twenty labor- 
ers, who, needing each his spade, go to hire them from the 
manufacturer of tools. If the latter should own only ten 
spades, and others not be procurable, it is very evident that 
he will ask a larger compensation for each than if owning 
twenty. ‘The rate of interest or hire would here be high. 
But a Proudhon of the band persuades the proprietor to let 
his spades go for nothing. What follows: Will produc- 
tion be thus either facilitated or increased? By no means. 
Ten spades can only do the work of ten spades, and can 
tum no more earth when loaned gratis than if hired at 20 
percent. Moreover, the spade proprietor will hardly find 
sufficient inducement to manufacture ten more, in the pro- 
mise that they, too, shall be borrowed from him gratis! 
Here, then, lies the error. You have said, production is 
easy, in proportion as interest is low—ergo, by suppressing 
interest engirely, production will have acquired its maxi- 
mum of facility. You have not reflected that the rate of 
interest is not so much an obstacle in itself as the indica- 
tion of an obstacle—which obstucle is scarcity of capital. 
Suppress interest entirely, you would not in the slightest 
degree facilitate production, unless you could at the same 
time scatter over the land such a mass of capital as would, 
by its existence, naturally produce that suppression of in- 
lerest which you propose to force upon the country.” 
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“ You have,” continues Mr. de Molinari, “ been the dupe 
of a similar illusion to that by which the promoters of an 
unlimited paper currency have imagined that capital could 
be indefinitely multiplied by the emission of paper, its rep- 
resentative. By an analogous turn of thought, you have 
imagined that capital can be indefinitely increased by the 
suppression of interest—the representative, not the cause 
of its scarcity. Dupe of this illusion, you have conscien- 
tiously labored to destroy interest and rents ; and, to suc. 
ceed in this, you have adopted the surest means. You 
have denied their right; you have endeavored to prove 
them robbery. This you have, we believe, done in good 
faith, aad honestly, perhaps, have uttered the monstrons 
falsehood, ‘Property is robbery.’ Whence thus deceived? 
Only for want of having sufficiently studied the nature of 
loans and interest, and the causes and existence of capi- 
tal.” (p. et 

Mr. de Molinari then goes on to show that interest is 
merely the compensating representative of the risks run in 
the loaning of property. These risks are two: First, that 
of entire loss of capital loaned; and, second, the risks of 
loss or inconvenience resulting from the temporary absence 
of that capital from its owner. ‘These, in the natural and 
free circulation of interest, balance themselves with the 
benefit accruing to the borrower, in their exact representa- 
tive, the current rate of interest. Perhaps, in an individual 
loan, there may be nothing lost, but the risks are not, there- 
fore, the less real. I may lose a part, or even my entire 
capital, by thus putting it out of my hands. I may lose 
some opportunity for employing it conveniently or advan- 
tageously, by thus holding it subjected to the commandsof 
another. These risks undoubtedly exist, and I have no 
certainty that they shall not fall upon me. There may be 
individual gain by the loan at interest, but thera no gel 
ral gain. “In society, as God has created it/ the risks 
which interest serves to cover have never ceased to exist— 
only acting with more or less intensity in different countries 
and under different contingencies. The greatness of the 
risk being proportioned to the seareity of capital and the 
insecurity of men and possession, invariably we find inter 
est lowered with abundance of capital and security of per 
son and property.” 
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“But is it not possible that a society should exist where abundance 
of capital and complete security should cause all risk to disappear ? 
We can only answer, such we have never seen, such certainly is not 
ours, and such could only be possible under the supposition that the 
annihilation of interest should never interfere with the accumulation 
of capital, the great spur to progress. Men do not accumulate to lend, 
but to dispose of at their need and convenience, or to give, for the benefit 
of those dependant upon them, the fruit of their labor. Capital is 
nothing more than the accumulation of labor, reserved for an indefinite 
period, for eventual use, whether foreseen or unforeseen, and interest 
is intended, not for the increase of capital, but to preserve it from the 
risks of this voyage inio time. Suppress interest without suppressing 
the risks of capital, and capital will never embark. All motive for 
accumulation dissppears, and society retrogrades into barbarism.” p- 70. 

“By such suppression, unless at the same time you suppress all] 
tisks, of which it is simply the compensation, you rob the receivers of 
i Your bank of exchange, not diminishing in any degree the risks, 
but only destroying the compensation which served to cover them, 
would, as its only result, hinder tue accumulation and circulation of 
capital thus transported forward into lime, and, a8 a necessary conse- 
quence, suddenly suspend al) vital movement in the arteries of society.”’ 
p 71. 

Mr. de Molinari thus coutinues his argument to prove that, 
the risks of capital being neither ameliorated nor yet 
guarded against, the consequence would inevitably be 
that the six hundred millions of capital of Mr. Proudhon’s 
bank must, in the end, be swallowed up byits losses. 'Ter- 
tible perturbations in the industrial world would inevitably 
follow, and the gulf of social inequality yawn deeper than 
ever. 

But enough for our limits. Volumes would be requisite 
did we undertake to combat the results of all the Alnas- 
char visions which have ambitiously foisted themselves 
upin a vain attempt to regulate society. Alas! their regu- 
lation is but destruction. Mr. Fonteyraud (p. 242) borrows 
aGrecian fable in illustration of the unfortunate rage for 
regulating and improving the ways of God and nature, 
against which we have been directing ourarguments. “A 
certain Athenian, to save his bees the trouble of a long 
journey to Mount Hymetus, cut off their wings and put 
Within their reach the most beautiful flowers he could 
gather. The poor bees made no honey.” 

The allegory needs no interpretation. Gentlemen, so- 
tialists, be-rule us not into imbecility. You have your 
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dreams, visions, theories;—who of us has not? Who has 
not built his wondrous systems, where his hope and faney 
paint all as beautiful and feasible? All is easy, all is 
simple, in these ecstacies. A breath scatters the cloud of 
our horizon. A wave of the hand, a stamp of the foot, 
summon around us the good and the rich, as fairy castles 
spring into existence with the raising of a, wand. But 
the world is not governed by these dreams. 


“Face to face with obdurate reality, we see what has been man’s 
labors. We see how he has sweated, struggled, labored and saved.” 
“We keep our hope, we believe in to-morrow, because we see the 
result of yesterday; but our illusions disappear, and manfully and 
patiently we set about our daily task.” p. 242. 


We are happy to remark, in the volume which we have 
been endeavoring to introduce to the attention of our read- 
ers, the first number, from the pen of Mr. Bastiat, of what 
he apparently intends as a series of papers, under the title 
of “Harmonies Economiques,” (Concordances of Political 
Economy). Not only from this gentleman’s well known 
power as a writer, but also from the striking views her 
presented, in his usual terse 2nd concise diction, we anti 
cipate a treat of instruction in what is to follow. Ow 
readers will forgive us for detaining them a little longer 
this discussion. In the article in question we see political 
economy in its full strength, nerving itself to the great 
struggle against its pernicious enemy, “the right to labor,” 


“Tf,” says Mr. Bastiat, “nature has been mistaken in making ‘per. 
sonal interest’ the great spring of human society, (and if, as socialism 
supposes, interests are fatally antagonistic, the conclusion is self-evi- 
dent,) how is the evil remediable? Men, as we are, where can We 
find the cure for this evil tendency of man’s nature? Shall we invoke 
the police, the magistracy, the State, the legislature? But these are 
all men, and laboring under the common infirmity. Welappeal to the 
universal snffrage. What then? Dowe not thus only open wider the 
gate to the exercise of this universal tendency?” “Only one resourte 
remains to these (our new light) reformers, and that is to pass them- 
selves off for prophets, formed of a different clay, and drawing their 
inspirations from different sources from the rest of mankind. Thence 
follows the mystic phraseology in which they frequeutly envelop their 
counsels to the world. But if they are the emissaries of heaven, let 
them at least prove their mission. They ask nothing less than absolute 
power, the most complete despotism imaginable, governing not only 
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our actions, but aiming even at the subversion of the very essence of 
our being. Can they hope to be believed upon their bar” affirmation, 
and that, moreover, when they differ very essentially among them- 
selves ! 

“But before examining their systems of artificial society, let us 
satisfy ourselves whether they are not mistaken from the very starting 
point. Is it certain that inéerests are naturally antagonistic? that an 
irremediable cause of inequality is thus fatally developed in the natu- 
ral order of human society! and that God has manifestly made a mis- 
take in ordaining that the tendency of man should ever be towards 
well-being? This is what I propose examining into, taking man as it 
has pleased God to make him, capable of foresight and experiences 
periectible, loving himself certainly, but with an affection tempered by 
a sympathetic tendency in his nature, and every where held under 
restraint by the contact with an analogous sentiment, universally per- 
vading his theatre of action. My inquiry is, what social order natu- 
rally results from the combination and untrammelled tendencies of 
such elements. 

“If we find the result to be, a constant and progressive advance to- 
wards well-being, perfection, and equality ; a continual approximation 
of all classes towards a physical, intellectual, and moral level ; then 
will the work of God be justified, and we convinced that social order 
does not stand alone in creation, blotting its perfection, and devoid of 
that harmony and regulation of forces, before which Newton bowed in 
admiration, and which drew from the psalmist the cry: Celi enarrani 
gloriam Dei!” pp. 106 and 107. 

“It has been a fashion of late to reproach political eeonomy that it 
weupies itself solely with the consideration of wealth, instead of con- 
sidering every object, which, in any way, contributes to the happiness, 
or suffering of mankind ; accusing it even of denying every feeling, 
ad impulse to action, which, not falling under its particular province, 
ithas failed to notice. As well accuse the mineralogist of denying the 
existence of the animal kingdom. If the cenclusions of the econo- 
mist should ever be found clashing with those of the moralist, the ac- 
tusation would be conceivable. It might be said to him, ‘ in limiting 
your research you have deceived yourself, for it is impossible that two 
truths should oppose each other.’ My present aim is to prove that the 
science of riches is no exception, but harmonizes with the general 
system of all great truths.” p. 110. 
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We have not room to follow the argument of Mr. Bastiot, 
proving that in its early struggles for self-development, 
political economy, by an unfortunate nomenclature attached 
to value the idea of materiality ; which idea, rejected by J. 
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B. Say, has still left upon this science the confusion of its 
early vocabulary. 


“ Starting,” says our author, “from this point, that value is immate. 
rial, one of my objects in the present work, is to prove that services are 
not products because they have value, but, on the contrary, that products 
have value, only because, and in so much as they are services.” 

“ Sensations, efforts, satisfactions, make up man’s life. Of these 
three terms, the first and last are always necessarily confounded in the 
same individual. It is impossible to conceive them as existing sepa. 
rately. We can very well imagine an unsatisfied sensation, unsatis- 
fied want ; but certainly, never a want in one man and its satisfaction 
in another. If the middle term, effort, were in the same category, 
would be an entirely solitary creature. The economic phenomenon 
accomplishing itself entirely in the isolated individual, there might 
be juxta position of persons but no society ; personal economy, but no 
political economy.” 

“Thus, however, is it not ; for constantly the want of one owes its 
satisfaction to the effort of another. The majority of our satisfactions 
are due to the efforts of others, while our own labor, each in his pro- 
fession, goes for the most part to satisfy the wants of others. 

“Then not in wants, nor their satisfactions (essentially personal and 
intransmissible phenomena) but in human efforts, must we seek the s0- 
cial principle, the origin of political economy. 

“This faculty given to men, and to men alone among all crestiens 
to labor for each other ; this transmission of efforts, this exchange of 
services, with all its infinite and complicated combinations in time and 
space ;—this is precisely what constitutes political economy, shows its 
origin and determines its limits. 

“The domain of political economy includes then, every effort, capa- 
ble of satisfying, for an equivalent, the wants of a person different 
from him who accomplishes the effort, and consequently the wants and 
satisfactions relating to such effort. Thus, for instance, the’ action of 
breathing, although containing the three terms (sensation, effort, satis- 
faction) does not belong to the domain of political economy, because it 
is an effort generally intransmissible. We require no assistance to 
breathe. There is no service either received or rendered. It is an 
individual, not a social act. 

“ But if under particular circumstances, men are obliged to assist 
each other to breathe, as when a man descends in a diving bell, & 
physician acts upon the pulmonary organs, or the police takes measures 
to purify the air, then there is a want satisfied by a person distinct from 
him who receives the satisfaction ; there is a service rendered, assist- 
ance given and remuneration received; and, to the extent of such ser- 
vice, breathing becomes a legitimate subject for political economy. 
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“ An effort accomplished in the cause of another is a service render- 
ed. If a service is stipulated in return it is an exchange of services, 
and this being most commonly the case, political economy may conse- 
quently be defined : the theory of exchange. 

“Whatever may be the intensity of want in the one party, or the 
strength of effort in the other, if the exchange be voluntary, the ex- 
changed services may be considered as equivalent. Value, then, con- 
sists in the comparative appreciation of reciprocal services, and political 
economy may also be termed, the theory of value. 

“ Allow me here a remark which proves how sciences may mingle 
and be confounded with each other. I have just defined service, as the 
effort of one agent, while its want and satisfaction exist in another. 
Sometimes a service is rendered gratuitously, from a sympathetic prin- 
ciple, rather than an interested one. This is gift and not exchange, 
and consequently belongs not to political economy, (which is the theory 
of exchange) but to the domain of morals. We will see, however, 
that, in their effects, they still refer to the science in question, while; on 
the other hand, services rendered for a recompense, and with a condi- 
tion, are, nevertheless, not, on that account, foreign to ethics. These 
two sciences then, have constant points of contact; and as two truths 
cannot be antagonistic, if the political economist be ever found assign- 
ing to any phenomenon, consequences, either for good or for evil, in 
which the moralist is opposed to him, certain it is, that one or the other 
wanders from the truth. Thus do sciences verify each other.” p. 
14. 


Mr. B. then goes on to discuss the undoubted existence 
of human wants, the suffering resulting from their non-sa- 
tisfaction and the necessity under which man exists of seek 
ing such satisfaction, as well as the sickly sentimentality of 
those who scoff at bodily wants and bodily comforts, as 
though God had not created man under these necessities. 
Granted that moral pe®fection is ¢ much higher point of as- 
piration than the gratification of physical wants; but once 
for all, “ to perfect himself man must live.” 


“ He cannot devote himself to the satisfaction of moral wants}?the 
highest and the noblest, until he has first provided the necessities of 
existence.” p. 17. 


Hence, all that contributes to elevate the habits of man 
and his wants above the level of mere brutal wants, gives 
to the mind a free play and contributes to raise and enlarge 
it. 


“The wants of a men cannot be fixed as a fixed ” antity. They are 
not of a stationary, but of a progressive nature.” p. 17. 
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Wants ever changing with cireumstances and condition, 
thus constantly goad man on towards improvement. A 
constant “something more” urges him on from step to 
step, and with every change of situation still his restless 
soul is the same ;—forever hungering, forever seeking. It 
would seem that nature designed thus, “that man, forever 
pushed towards something higher, should never stop in his 
career of civilization.” 


“Certain it is that human wants are never stationary. Whether as 
to food, lodging, loconmtion, or instruction, the wants of the fourteenth 
century were indisputably not ours; and it may be safely predicted 
that ours are below those to which our descendents will be subjected.” 
p. 119. 


This point of view is important; many errors originate 
in the fact, that human wants are frequently considered as 
a given quantity. As for instance : 


“ All the general satisfactions of our own time counted up, the con. 
clusion is drawn that here, humanity satisfied admits nothing farther. 
Then, if the liberality of nature, the power of machinery or other cause 
should for a time paralyze some portion of human labor, forthwith come 
these absurd but specious formulas: ‘Production is superabundant! 
‘ We are perishing of plethora.’ The power of production exceeds that 
of consumption,’ &c., &c. It is impossible to find a solution to these 
difficulties, so long as wants are considered as a fixed quantity and their 
indefinite expansibility forgotten.” 

“ But if, in man, want is indefinite, progressive, gifted wtih increase, 
like desire, the source whence it forever feeds, it follows, that (without 
discordance and contraction in the economic laws of society) nature 
must have placed in and around man, indefinite and progressive means 
of gratification ; equilibrium between the mgans and the end being the 
first condition of all harmony.” 


Not to exhaust the patience of our readers, we here 
check all farther remarks, proposing should we be so for- 
tunate as to interest them in our subject, at some future op- 
portunity, to renew its consideration, by examining such 
other volumes of the “ Journal des Economisies” as may 
fall beneath our notice. L. S. M. 
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Arr. VIII.—Report on the Geology of South-Carolina ; 
by M. Tuomey, Member of the “American Association 
of Geologists and Naturalists,” Corresponding Member 
of the “ Natural History Society of Boston,” and of the 
“Academy of Sciences of Philadelphia.” Columbia, 
8.C.; A. S. Johnston. 1848. 


Sourn-Carotina, almost wholly an agricultural State, 
has not shown itself particularly anxious for the promotion 
of the peculiar interests of agriculture. It was only after 
the defeat of frequent efforts, and by dint of repeated ap- 
plications and thrice renewed arguments, that an act of 
the Legislature, in 1842, determined upon an agricultural 
survey of the country. In making the appointment of 
the first surveyor under the act, the then governor of the 
State (Hammond) was particularly fortunate in securing 
the services of Edmund Ruffin, of Virginia. This gentle- 
man had made himself a reputation, in his native State, as 
an agriculturist, and by the recuperation of exhausted 
soils. With an extensive practical acquaintance with the 
value of mineral manures, he had been wonderfully suc- 
cessful in the resuscitation of worn-out lands. The his- 
tory of cultivation in Virginia had been very much like, 
in general respects, that of South-Carolina; and no person 
could have been better chosen for the purpose had in view 
byour Legislature and people. He proceeded to his labors 
with the ardor of one with whom duty is a passion. Be- 
fore accepting the charge, he claimed especially,—from 
among the very wide and diversified field of important 
subjects to be investigated,—the examination of the exten- 
sive and heretofore neglected beds of marl, limestone and 
other rich resources, for mineral manures, of which the 
State was, everywhere, notoriously in possession. ‘These 
were most particularly the provinces which he desired to 
explore. He devoted himself to the work with great in- 
dustry and enthusiasm,-and was eminently successful in 
pointing out the great extent of the calcareous beds of the 
lower country, and the crystalline limestone of the upper 
districts. We greatly regret that he failed to persuade our 
planters to the adoption of his Virginia practice, in the use 
of these valuable fertilizing agents. Only a few wege 
induced to make experiments with the abundant materials 
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lying at their feet, and their experiments have not been 
conclusive with others or altogether satisfactory to them. 
selves. ‘They were impatient of the slow results, or, using 
marls injudiciously, and without proper experiments, they 
have, with equal rashness, too frequently abandoned a 
policy which needs equally a reasonable time and a cir- 
cumspect and patient observation. A recent letter from 
Mr. Ruffin, which now lies before us, deserves publication, 
as a commentary on our want of faith in his lessons. 


“TI have,” says he, “ been induced to publish a statement of the ex. 
penses and profits of my farming operations for the five years since | 
left South-Carolina. The article shows the returns from miarling, as 
my former communication to the State Agricultural Society of South. 
Carolina shewed the cheapness of the operation. The series I thought 
well suited to convince your countrymen, by facts and my labors in 
the short time since I left South-Carolina, of what I failed to impress 
on them by my reasoning and efforts of persuasion. But, 1 fear that 
nothing can induce them to marl in proper manner, even when doing 
anything that way. I have been grieved to hear that ali my preaching 
on this subject has served to do but little good, even to my few con- 
verts ; and that they on whose example and labors I relied, to justify 
ali I had urged, have failed to realize any great irprovement. Their 
failure is due to the same cause, viz: not giving the land rest, and the 
time and means to supply itself with vegetable matter in proportion to 
the amount of lime supplied. In the few small cases in which this was 
done, (by accident, rather than design,) before I left South-Carolina, 
and which I reported, the success of the marling was most signal, and 
might have been so in every case, by meeting the same requirements. 
This is the whole cause of difference of results between South Caroli- 
na marling and mine. What I then ¢aughit, I have since (as well a 
before) practised. Judging from my results of such practice, what 
would have been the increase of general wealth in South-Carolina, if 
every planter, having access to calcareous manures, had, during these 
five years, been improving in the same manner ? ”’* 


Mr. Ruffin did much, during the single year which he 
employed in the survey in South-Carolina, to settle the 
general outline of the several geological formations of the 
State; but confined himself chiefly to the development of 


* We refer to the pages of the American Farmer, Vol. 5, No. 1, for July, 
1849, for Mr. Ruffin’s valuable communication, We learn from it that in 
1844, (the first year of marling,) there was a loss of $74 23: in 1845 the 
profit was 8.16 per cent.; in 1846, 12.81 per cent; in 1847, 22.86 per cent, 
apd in 1848, 20.10 per cent.—or an average, during the five years, of 12.87 
per cent., exclusive of improvement of the eapital and increase of negroes. 
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its calcareous beds. He left for his successor, the location 
of the separate members of the formations, and their char- 
acters, based on the stricter rules laid down by geology for 
their classification. He was succeeded by Mr. Tuomey, 
who brought with him ample credentials as a geologist. 
This gentleman, for three years, was diligently and ably 
occupied in the prosecution of his tasks, The result of 
his labors is comprised in the neatly printed quarto before 
us. One word, en passant, in regard to the Legislative 
Committee on the publication. ‘They coolly decreed that 
the plates of fossils—so all-important to the geologist— 
were not essential to the volume. “The part of Hamlet 
left out by particular request.” ‘The simple statement of 
this fact, in, Mr. Tuomey’s preface, is about the severest 
sarcasm which he could have uttered. It is evident that 
the “Special Committee” were not very deep in tertiary 
geology ; and we trust, that, in some future session of our 
Assembly, a more scientific, ‘and a less economical spirit, 
will possess our lawgivers, persuading them to publish in 
a supplement the suppressed plates—not so much to illus- 
trate the book, as to acquit the State of a decision which 
was wholly due to the doubtful sagacity of a Committee. 
The subject is one which might well call for a special re- 
commendation from our present enlightened Executive. 
Geology has hitherto occupiet but a doubtful position in 
South-Carolina. ‘This sublime study has fallen under the 
ban of the most idle prejudice, and of a superstition that 
might have been tolerated in the days of Galileo’s persecu- 
tors. But the friends of the study have reason to hope 
that the scales have fallen, in some measure, from the pop- 
ular sight. Certain lights of truth, burning however dim- 
ly yet, have penetrated the general mind, and opened the 
way for future seeing. It was a step gained, from darkness 
into daylight, w hen, after long denials and disappoint- 
ments, the advocates of popular know'edge succeeded in 
procuring the appropriation for the survey. There is some 
reason to hope that the publication of the able report of 
Mr. Tuomey, will still farther help this progress, even with- 
out the fossil plates; though it will not be easy to convey 
to any but geologists the value and importance of these il- 
lustrations. ‘lhe classification of the several formations, 
and of the several beds which are grouped to compdie 
them, being based on their fossil organic contents, it is of 
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the first importance to present accurate figures of them to 
illustrate careful descriptions. A single impression on the 
eye, by a well-executed lithograph, is worth a dozen verbal 
descriptions. In tertiary geology, the knowledge of the 
various deposits is scattered throughout our scientific jour- 
nals; and we had hoped, as South-Carolina presents these 
beds extensively for the labors of the geologist, that, in 
this work, we should have had a valuable text-book on the 
subject. But we must not dwell on this disappointment. 
There is still enough to interest us in the volume, and pro- 
voke discussion and inquiry. 

Mr. Tuomey prefaces his work with a carefully cendens- 
ed summary of our present knowledge of descriptive geol- 
ogy, and with clear and useful illustrations of important de- 
finitions for the novice in science. But, giving our readers 
due credit for a knowledge of the general principles of this 
interesting study, we will not dwell on his excellent reca- 
pitulation. His valuable chapter on the new science of 
paleontology should have our notice now, but that the sub- 
ject is one of sufficient interest and importance to demand 
an article for itself. We defer this part of the work for a 
future period ; and are the more ready to do this, in the 
hope of adding largely to its scientific interest by numerous 
developments, which have been made since the survey of 
Mr. Tuomey was completed. It may not be amiss, how- 
ever, to state, that his chapter gives us a classification of 
the animal kingdom, with the characters of the several 
classes and orders of animals and plants, and their relation 
to geology. The fossil remains of genera and species, be- 
ing characteristic of geological epochs, are now made the 
basis of the arrangement of the strata into groups called 
formations ; and the great discovery of the laws of the or- 
ganization of the bony frame-work of animals, laid down 
by Cuvier, has established the foundation of this classifica- 
tion on an enduring basis. So extensive have been the 
contributions of paleontology to our present knowledge of 
existing genera and species, that it is now even proposed to 
arrange anew the animal kingdom, on the facts and data 
brought out by its researches. We refer to Mr. Tuomey’s 
chapter on pal@ontology for a very suitable outline of this 
important study ;* and will, for the present, dismiss the 


; 

* The student who desires something more on the subject of palzontol- 
ogy, will find his wants supplied by the able elementary treatise, in four 
octavo volumes, by Professor Pictet of Geneva. 
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subject, having made a single extract, from the close of the 
chapter, on the “consistency of modern geology with the 
Mosaic account of the creation.” 


“When geologists first announced the fact that deposits of great 
thickness, abounding in the remains of animals that once lived, existed 
in the earth’s crust, aud that all this could not be explained on the 
supposition that the age of the earth was only 6000 years, geology was 
considered for a while as opposed to the Bible. 

“Time was when astronomy stoed in the same relation, and although 
it is now known that it is the motion of the earth, and not that of the 
sun that produces the phenomena of day and night; yet, no one thinks 
the authority of the Scriptures lessened, or has his belief disturbed 
by this—and for the simple reason that he knows that the Bible was 
intended to be a code of moral and religious laws, and not a text-book 
of astronomy. And this science is now properly regarded a8 the hand- 
maid of religion, in expanding and ennobling the mind, by elevated 
views of the Creator’s works. 

“It is not to be supposed that Moses, in the account he gives ef the 
creation, intended a system of chronology. His great object seems to 
be, to impress his readers with the fundamental truths that the world 
was not eternal, but the work of the Almighty, and that man, like the 
rest, had a beginning ; in a word, to shew them how, and not when, 
the world was made. 

“Tt must be borne in mind, that the question is not between the facts 
of geology and the credibility of the Mosaic account of the creation, 
but between those facts and the literal interpretation of that account. 

“It is acknowledged, on all hands, that the deposition of strata of 
rocks, six or seven miles in thickness, containing organic remains, must 
have occupied, according to all the laws governing matter, an immense- 
ly great period of time. It was usual, at one time, to refer the phe- 
nomenon of the distribution of organic remains in these rocks to the 
Deluge ; but, no one, who has ever examined a fossiliferous deposit for 
five minutes, can hold such an opinion. The manner in which fossil 
shells are imbedded, shows most conclusively that the animals to which 
they belonged lived and died where we find them, and they could not 
have been disturbed by the waters of a deluge. 

“There are, [ believe, those who suppose that the world is not the 
result of a long-continued series of events, but that it was created at 
once, and as we find it. Such an opinion can only be held in direct vi- 
olation of all natural laws and analogies, and by forfeiting all the argu- 
ments and principles of natural theology. For, if, when we examine 
the curiously organtzed eyes of the trilobite, embedded in the older 
rocks, we are not allowed to infer adaptation to light, and other exter- 
nal objects ; why, then, Paley’s ‘watch’ presents no evidences of de- 
sign, and the arguments drawn from it are worthless. 
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“The interpretation of the Mosaic narrative of the creation, that is 
most in accordance with the discoveries of geology, is that which sup. 
poses the ‘beginning’ mentioned in the first verse, to be a time im. 
measurably distant from the ‘first day’ mentioned in the fifth verse, 
and that in the interval between this ‘beginning’ and the ‘first day,’ 
all the phenomena of geology were brought about, and that the subse. 
quent days refer to the present state of the earth's surface, and to the 
creation of existing*races of animals and plants. This is the view ta. 
ken by many geclogists, and by those divines who have examined both 
sides of the question. 

“ This interpretation was not first proposed by geologists. Some of 
the fathers of the church separated the ‘beginning’ from the days of 
creation ; and the notation of Luther’s Bible goes to show that he sup. 
posed the creation to commence with the third verse of the Mosaic 
narrative. 

“ Others suppose that the days of the Mosaic narrative are to be un. 
derstood figuratively, for periods of time of indefinite length. But, 
whatever view be taken of this subject, no one need attempt to press 
geology into any irreligious service. No science can be more worthy 
of the attention of the christian student, for none can lead him more 
directly to the Creator as the First Cause. It takes him back to the 
time when neither man, nor beast, nor bird, nor creeping thing, nor 
plant, existed ; and when even the oldest rocks had a less permanent 
form. In a word, it shews him that all, save the Almighty, had a be- 
ginning— that He alone is eternal.’’* 


Mr. T'uomey commences his report with the remark 
that, it has been common to designate that portion of 


* These are the views of the most eminent geologists and divines of the 
present day, and among all denominations of christians. We may men- 
tion the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, the Rev. 
Dr. Buckland, and Rev. Prof. Sedgewick; the late Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers, the Rev. J. Blunt, in his “Family Expositor of the Penta- 
teuch; the pious Bishop Sumner, the Rev. W. V. Harcourt, (in 1899,) 
Pres. of the British Association; and many others abroad, whose 
names could be given. In our country, the Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, the Rev. 
Dr. Durbin, and the Rey. E. Peabody, of Main», have published similar 
views; many others are known who entertain them. There is nothing in 
the Scriptures inconsistent with the idea that our world is the wreck of a 
former one; or, that thousands of ages were occupied in its present al 
rangement, by the actions of those laws laid down “in the beginning” by 
its Great Creator. Such a view is calculated to exalt our ideas of the im- 
mensity of creation, and of the Great and Wise Being “ who is in all and 
over all, and governs all.” 

Professor Durbin very justly remarks: 

‘‘ A succession of creative acts, whose commencement runs back almcst 
parallel with eternity, and will extend forward almost ad infinitum, seems to 
cOmport best with the eternal, immense and immutable activity, energy 
and goodness of the Divine Being.” 
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South-Carolina above the falls of the rivers, as the granite 
region, yet, granite proper forms, comparatively, but a very 
small portion of the entire surface. 

The granite nowhere spreads out to any extent, nor 
does it rise to any great elevation. It is most visible along 
the northern boundary of the tertiary beds, extending from 
Horse creek, on the Savannah, to the Congaree, and occa- 
sionally showing itself in Kershaw, Lancagter and Chester- 
field. In Newberry District a coarse feldsparthic granite is 
found, which rises into a conspicuous hill, lifting the slates on 
either side, and giving themaN.andS8.dip. It passes into 
a fine-grained rock, of uniform color, which splits readily 
and is dressed with ease. Its extent has only been traced 
five or six miles. He mentions localities of this rock in 
Laurens, Union, Spartanburg, York and Pickens, and that- 
it is extensively distributed through all the upper districts, 
underlying slates and other of the older rocks. The gra- 
nite in the neighborhood of Columbia is very compact, 
close-grained and beautiful, and loses nothing in compari- 
son with the gate pillars of the capitol (of South-Carolina) 
imported from Quincy. 

Gold is found in this rock, and the decomposition of its 
feldspar, in certain localities, gives a fine porcelain clay. 

Basaltic or trap rocks. Trap dykes extend largely 
through the upper districts, particularly Chester, and may 
be traced from Virginia, through Georgia, as far as the 
Coosa river, in Alabama, which is their south-eastern 
boundary. The direction is uniform, varying between 
15° and 35° east of north, and but slightly inclined from 
vertical. Mr. Tuomey’s observations induce him to class 
sienile as intrusive, and, in its relations to other rocks, as 
similar to trap. He mentions it as occurring in Abbeville, 
Pickens, York, Lexington, Union and F airfield. 

Eurite is found in veins in several of the districts. Mag- 
hetic iron ore is the only mineral found in the trap. In 
the eurite we have seen garnets, but they are quite small. 

Metamorphic rocks. Of these gneiss is most developed 
in South-Carolina, forming a vast plain, extending from 
the mountains to the middle of the State, causing, with a 
few exceptions, all the obstructions in the rivers. 


“The thick outcropping edges of the gneiss may be traced across 
the State, from the Savannah to Broad river, by the natural dams which 
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they form in the rivers, and over which the water tumbles in a series of 
picturesque cascades, varying in height from ten to eighty feet.” 


Mr. 'Tuomey considers these not as “ uplifts,” but as the 
result of the alternation of more destructible beds washed 
away. 

Gneiss composes the spurs of the Blue Ridge, which are 
known in the north-western part of the State as the Saluda 
mountains. He thus describes the Table Rock, which is 
of gneiss. 


“ The enormous mass known as the Table Rock, stands on the sum. 
mit of a mountain on the west side of the valley of the Saluda. A ter- 
race passes round the base of the rock, made up of loose fragments that 
have fallen from above, making a slope that extends into the valley, and 
which completely hides the mountain side. From this terrace the rela- 
tion of the underlying rocks to this stupendous mass, can be better exa- 
mined than elsewhere. The rock, itself, is undoubtedly an outlyer 
from the stratum at Cesar’s Head, and which is found clasping the 
entire range. The escarpment exposed by this rock, is vertical, or 
even a little overhanging, and measures, asI was informed, in per 
pendicular height, 800 feet. It rests unconformably on the edges of 
the hornblende slates already mentioned. ‘The dip of the latter is 
30°, while that of Table Rock is not more than 10° or 15°.” 


The wood cut accompanying the description of these 
rocks, and the mountain range, gives a good illustration of 
the valley of the Saluda, separating Cesar’s Head from 
‘Table Rock, which were no doubt once continuous. The 
engraved frontispiece to the volume affords a fair idea of 
the Table Rock, but not of the mountain elevation on 
which it stands. The ascent from the little stream, near 
the position of the Hunter’s Spring, is very gradual, and 
the road is thence fully three miles to the base of the rock. 
The slope of the mountain is but imperfectly represented 
by the drawing in the engraving referred to. 

Hornblende slate passes into gneiss and alternates with 
it, and is only conspicuous in its relation to the soils of 
those districts in which it occurs. 

Mica slate, in the north-west corner of the State, is the 
prevailing rock. It once occupied a large portion of the 
upper part of the State. It alternates with gneiss and 
hornblende, and passes into talcose slate by the substitution 
of talc for mica, and, when both are present, forms talco- 
micaceous slate. ‘These are only found in what is called 
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the gold region, and in a belt in York and Spartanburg, 
containing magnetic iron ores. 

Limerock of the gneiss and mica slate is noticed as 
occurring on Saluda and in Spartanburg, at Limestone 
Springs, and is used for lime and building. Other localities 
are given, where it is used for iron works. 

Quartz rock, Mr. 'T. says, is readily distinguished from 
common or massive quartz by its granular structure, and 
always by distinct planes of stratification; and seems to be 
the result of the gradual disappearance of the tale or 
mica, and introduction of more silicious matter during 
its deposition. From a solid rock it passes into a variety 
which crumbles between the fingers, and in one of its 
forms constitutes itacolumite, or flexible quartz. He gives 
the most remarkable locality of this latter form as near the 
Limestone Springs, and mentions another in Pickens dis- 
trict, which he states has attracted public attention in 
consequence of Professor Shepard’s allying it with the 
diamond-bearing rocks of Brazil. 

In North-Carolina this flexible quartz is abundant, and 
we learn from Dr. Daniell, of Savannah, that it extends 
for one hundred miles in Georgia. 

Mr. 'Tuomey notices several diamonds as having been 
found—one by Mr. 'T. G. Clemson ; another by Mr. Simms, 
at the Portis mine, in North-Carolina, another; described 
by Professor Shepard, was found at 'T'witty’s mine, North- 
Carolina; and two were found in Hall County, Georgia, 
one of which we have seen. It is in possession of Dr. 
Daniell of Savannah, and is valued at $120. 


Iron ores. “The iron ores of the State, that have been explored 
and used at the iron works, are the magnetic oxide, or gray ore, specu- 
lar oxide, or red ore, and the brown species known as hematite, limo- 
nite, or hydrous peroxyde of iron. The magnetic and specular ores 
are chiefly confined to a narrow belt of slates in York, Union and Spar- 
tanburg districts, extending along the northern side of King’s Moun- 
lain, crossing Broad river at Cherokee Ford, and terminating at Peo- 
ple’s Creek, in Spartanburg, a distance of six or eight miles, being 
underlaid by the limerock and surmounted by the mica slate of the 
King’s Mountain range. Strike north, 50° east, dip 45° to 70° south- 
east.” 

“The magnetic oxide or gray ore occurs in a band of talcose slate, 
which, at its widest extremity, scarcely exceeds one-half a mile. It 
is found in a series of beds between the slates, following their foldings 

15 VOL. xvI.—Nno. 3l. 
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and irregularities—swelling out to a thickness of fifteen or twenty 
feet, and again contracting to the dimensions of one foot, or thinning 
out altogether. These beds often cecur side by side, separated by a 
portion of the slate, and so completely insulated, that a bed may be 
worked within a few inches of another without affording any clue to 
its presence. ‘The thinning out takes place both vertically and hori. 
zontally, so that the masses of ore are generally somewhat lentiform.” 

“Through the whole of this range the ove appears to be contempo- 
raneous with the slates, being frequently intermingled with them in 
such a manner as to make it difficult to distinguish one from the other, 
excepting by the greater specific gravity of the ore—a. circumstance 
not readily to be explained upon any other supposition than that both 
slates and iron were deposited together.” 

“The topography of the country, along the iron region, is quite 
favorable to mining operations, being broken and rather hilly. On the 
right and left banks of Broad river the hills rise boldly, and the ore has 
been traced on their Sides alinost to the water’s edge ; yet I have not 
perceived that any advantage has been taken of this circumstance, 
presenting, as it does, so many facilities, both as to drainage and other 
operations connected with the successful exploration of the mines, 
On the contrary, the ore is taken out along the surface, in an open 
trench, and, with one or two exceptions, only to the depth of a few 
yards.” 


Mr. Tuomey thinks the specular iron was originally the 
sulphuret or pyrites, and observes: 


“Tt is’ not a little curious that pyrites will resist decomposition when 
placed under water, while, if it be exposed to the atmosphere, it is 
readily acted upon and reduced to an oxide. Nearly every gold mine 
in the State offers examples in illustration of this fact. For, wherever 
oxide of iron is found mingled with the ores, when water is reached it is 
invariably found in the form of iron pyrites. At the depth mentioned 
above, the bed is mixed with iron pyrites, and the ore may be traced 
through every stage, to the red oxide, of which the bed is composed 
near the surface.” . 

“ We have, first, the sulphuret or iron pyrites, which, by decomposi- 
tion, becomes probably the protoxide, a portion of which combines with 
another atom of oxygen and forms peroxide, the mixture of the two 
now existing together producing the magnetic oxide. The remaining 
protoxide is converted into peroxide, and the whole is now the specular 
oxide or red ore, which we find towards the surface. And if, during 
this change, water enter into combination with the ore, we shall have 
the hydrous percxide or brown ore, which, I have already remarked, 
is found in this mine. Every step in this process may, in like manner, 
be observed at the furnace bed, on People’s Creek.” 
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“With these facts before one, and supported, as they are, by nume- 
rous analogies in other mines, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that these ores are the result of the decomposition of iron pyrites.” 


Mr. Tuomey no where observed iron ore, in a true vein, 
but in the upper part of Pickens, near Oconee mountain. 

Clay Slate. ‘This extends above the edge of the tertiary 
from the Savannah river to Chesterfield District, where it 
sinks under the new Red Sandstone. 

Of the Gold Formation, Mr. T. remarks : 


“I believe that it is now satisfactorily settled that the gold formation 
of the United States is confined to a band of schistose rocks, extend- 
ing from the Rappahannock, in Virginia, to the Coosa river, in Alaba- 
ma. In North and South-Carolina and Georgia, where the auriferous 
rocks are best developed, they seldom exceed the breadth of sixty to 
eighty miles. ‘Talcose rocks abound so much throughout this region, 
that they have been considered the only true gold-bearing rocks ; but 
gold is found in veins in granite, sienite, gneiss, hornblende and mica 
slate, both in North and South-Carolina.” 


He gives a very full account of the two classes of mines 
which are worked, “the deposit or branch” mines where 
the gold is found in irregular particles, and of larger size 
and of greater purity than the gold extracted from the 
veins—and the vein mines” which are discovered by tra- 
cing the beds of the branch mines to their sources. The 
mines of Chesterfield, Lancaster, Union and Spartanburg 
are those chiefly worked, but nothing is said of the value 
of the results. We must refer our readers who have a 
special interest in “ the noble metal,” to the work itself, for 
much valuable and practical information. We have only 
to say, that, from all accounts, our mines do not afford quite 
as much gold as the sand and gravel of the Sacramento. 
It is difficult to get at the produce of the mines, as we 
know from personal experience, having once made a special 
tour through the gold region of South-Carolina and Georgia, 
some years since. The gold-fever was then raging strongly 
and much speculation going on. One prominent fact we 
particularly noticed, viz: that every valuable mine was for 
sale—but it was our luck to be unfortunately present on 
bad days, when less than usual was removed from “the 
tockers.” “The mining, as hitherto conducted here, is 
most deplorable.” 

The lapse of sixteen years had effected no change in the 
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habits or the industry of these laborers. Our experience, 
at that period, was fully confirmed by that of Mr. 'Tuomey 
at present. His presence, his personal, practical counsels, 
and this volume, may bring their fruits in future improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Tuomey found at Brewer’s mine, in Chesterfield 
district, masses of Bismuth ochre, which, if in any quan- 
tity, would be a valuable addition to our mineral resources, 
But he very justly observes that “gold engrosses every 
one’s attention, and I could induce no farther search for 
this valuable ore.” 

He says nothing of the neglect of agricultural matters, 
in the immediate vicinity of the gold mines, more particu- 
larly, we should say, of those in the mountain regions, 
There is little attention given to raising even the ordinary 
comforts of life; and the daily fare of the mining popula- 
tion, is, in their own’ language “ only just tolerable.” A 
commentary on their mode of life is well* expressed in an 
anecdote of Mr. T’s. “little nigger” who travelled with 
him through the gold region. After getting down into the 
neighborhood of a wealthy planter, who was also the worker 
of a mine, the boy’s diet improving, his experience was at 
fault. “ Maussa,” said he, emerging from a brown study, 
“these people lib mighty well, considerin’ they keeps a 
gold mine !” 

Mr. Tuomey’s chapter on disintegration and denudation 
of the primary and metamorphic rocks contains facts and 
inferences of interest, more especially to the geologist. Ha- 
ving given a cursory notice of the older deposites we now 
come to those formations, in which the evidence remains 
of the existence of animal life on our globe while they 
were in process of subsidence. 

Of the palewozoie or older secondary rocks our author 
found none, excepting some highly inclined strata more 
silicious than the clay’slate, and of a@toarser aspect, which 
exist in Chesterfield, near the North-Carolina line. He 
found no fossils in them. He notices a small strip of the 
new red stone lime formation on Clay Creek, in the same 
districts, which is composed of red and grey sand-stone 
passing into red clay. 

The chapter on the “Geology of the upper districts” is 
an extensive and more particular account, in the several 
districts, of the primary rocks previously noticed. 
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The absence of the upper silurian and other rocks below 
the cretaceous formation, is a subject of regret, as with them 
the coal measures or carboniferous system can only be 
found. 

As the cretaceous and tertiary series are the sources of 
the rich results of investigations in the Paleontology of 
South-Carolina, we defer our observations on them to an- 
other paper, and merely glance at their presence in the 
State. 

The cretaceous is found in the eastern partof South-Ca- 
rolina, continuous with the beds exposed near Wimington, 
N. C., and are seen on the Peedee, and extending to 
Lynch’s Creek, and on Black river, below Kingstree. They 
underlie the ¢ertiary which covers the lower part of the 
State, below the falls of the rivers. They are made up of 
shale sand and calcareous clay with beds of hard marl 
stone. But few fossils are found in the cretaceous, of which 
Mr. T. notices 16 species of testacea and 2 genera of Squa- 
lider. 

The tertiary beds are readily distinguished from the 
dark beds of the cretaceous “ by thick strata of white lime- 
stone and beds of highly calcareous marl that remind one 
of chalk.” They “are composed of beds of loose sand 
clay, gravel and sandstone, together with strata of lime- 
stone of great thickness, and beds of soft or pulverulent 
marl.” ‘They extend to the Savannah river from the north- 
eastern part of the State, and are situated in a depression 
of great depth in the cretaceous, which Mr. Tuomey calls the 
Charleston basin.” ‘The cretaceous underlies Charleston, 
as at 850 feet, specimens of its fossils have been found in 
boring the Artesian well. ‘They abound in fossils, and in 
‘ertain localities are yielding rich results to the labors of 
the scientific explorer. 

The Eocene, or lower tertiary deposits are described by 
Mr. 'T. under three groups, the bu&rstone formation, the 
Santee beds, and those of Ashley and Cooper rivers. The 
first consists of sandstone, clay, beds of gravel and sand 
and silicified shells or buhkrstone, from which the name of 
the formation arises. ‘The relation of the buhrstone beds 
has been a subject of much difference of opinion, but Mr. 
Tuomey thinks that he has settled the question by tracing 
them below the calcareous beds. From this fact he had 
confident expectation of their being found extending to 

15* 
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and underlying Charleston, and that their loose and porous 
beds would facilitate the rise of an abundant supply of 
water through an Artesian well. This hope has been 
weakened by the absence of these beds and the discovery 
that the calcareous beds lie directly upon those of the cre- 
taceous. The lateral extension of the buhrstone beds, 
does not reach Charleston; and at the time we write, the 
augur is still in the calcareous clay of the cretaceous, at 
the depth of 913 feet. 

Of fossils found in this formation, a list is given of 51 
species of Gasteropoda, 29 species of lamelli-branchiata, | 
of cirripedia, and several undetermined corals—with leaves 
of quereus, fagus and salix—lignite, and remains of crus- 
tacea. Some thirty or forty additional species may be 
added to this list. The proportion of gasteropoda (64 per 
cent.,) induces Mr. 'T’. to consider this formation as littoral 
in its origin, and that the whole group was deposited on 
the coast ofe the eocene sea.”” The absence of the buhrstone 
beneath Charleston is an additional argument in favor of 
its being a littoral series. 

Calcareous strata of the Charleston Basin. The area 
occupied by these beds is sixty miles wide and seventy- 
five in length. Numerous localities are given of the out- 
cropping of these beds, which are composed of thick white 
limestone marl and green sand. Among the localities of 
the latter is that of R. Mazyck, on the Santee canal, which 
is rich in fossils. Mr. T. has given a list of fossils of the 
Santee beds: Cetacea, 1; basilosaurus, 1 ; and probably 
another species will be added ;—Sauria (teeth undeter- 
mined) ; fishes, 8 genera; cephalopoda, 3 species; 8 of 
gasteropoda ; 5 of pteropoda ; 20 of lamellibranchiata; 
crustacea, fragments of several genera—Cirripedia, 1; 
echinodermata, 4 ; polyparia, 17. 


Ashley and Cooper beds. “The marl of these beds, particularly to- 
wards their southern extremity, diffets, both in external appearance 
and embedded fossils, from that of the Santee beds. In general the 
structure of the mar! is loose and granular, and the color dark grey, 
sometimes approaching olive—the latter is particularly the case with 
the Ashley marl, when recently taken froin below the surface. This 
dark color is frequently due to minute particles of carbonaceous matter 
disseminated through the mass. It will be seen that the most remark- 
able feature connected with the organic forms entombed in these beds, 
is the vast number of the remains of fishes that they include ; hence 
the very notable amount of phosphate of lime in the marl. 
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Of the Ashley beds, he remarks in relation to the quan- 
tity of cartilaginous fishes : 


“Tt would seem as if, about the close of the eocene period, these 
voracious monsters, conscious of their approaching end, had congrega- 
ted here to die; and it is no exaggeration to say that more than a 
bushel of fishes’ teeth have been collected at Bee’s ferry, within the 
last few years.” , 


Mr. F. S. Holmes has published much of interest in re- 
lation to these beds in his notes on the geolégy of Charles- 
ton, to which we hope to do justice in a future article. 

The list of fossils from these beds is as follows : 

Of Mammatra— Equus, tapir, paleotheria, manatus— 
Basilosaurus—head and vertebre. Reprit1a—Chelonia, 
Pisces—-12 genera and about 50 species. Motitusca— 
20 species, viz: Cephalopoda, |; gasteropoda, 7; and la- 
melli-branchiata, 12; also of cirripedia, 3 species and 1 
coral. Of fossils common to the cretaceous and eocene 
formations, Mr. 'T’. gives: Ammonites placenta, terebratula 
harlani, plageostoma gregale, gryphea mutabilis, ostrea 
panda, trigonia thoracica? and 2 species of echinoderms. 

Pliocene.—Isolated beds are scattered over the State, of 
what Mr. Tuomey first considered as bélonging to the mi- 
ocene period ; but a comparison of the fossils with recent 
species induces him to consider them now as pliocene. 

Of the fossils, he gives— 

Mammat1a—Mastodon-cervus. 

Pisces—Six genera. Motitusca—Brachiopoda, | spe- 
cles; gasteropoda, 78; lamelli-branchiata, 109; cirripe- 
dia, 2. Of which number, (190,) he names 87 as recent, 
which gives 46 per cent. of the whole, and thinks others 
will be identified to keep up the average. 

Post-pliocene.—The first notice of the post-pliocene in 
South-Carolina, we think, was by the late Stephen Elliott, 
Esq., who, in examining shells dug frem a well at eignteen 
feet, in the city of Charleston, found, out of sixty-six spe- 
cies, fifty-six identical with those recent on the coast.* 


“This fossiliferous bed underlies the whole coast, and is seen wher- 
ever the streams remove the beds by which they are covered. It may 


_ . *Southern Review, vol. 1, (old series,) Feb. 1828. Review of Olmsted’s 
Report. 
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be seen on all the islands, on the shores of the inlets, as on Stono, Ab. 
bapoola creek, and elsewhere, on John’s island.” 

“It is composed of beds of sand, clay and mud, containing fossils— 
the whole amounting, probably, to 60 feet in thickness, overlapping the 
pliocene beds on the coast of Horry and Georgetown, and, on the rest 
of the coast, those of the eocene.” 


Of fossils, the following are found in the post-pliocene: 

Mammartia—Megatherium? Prsces—5 genera. Mot- 
Lusca—Pteropoda, 1 specie; gasteropoda, 39; lamelli- 
branchiata, 63; echinodermata, 4 species ; polyparia, 2. 

Alluvium and Subsidence.—Mr. 'T. considers the sub 
ject of subsidence, and expresses his belief that it is not the 
case on the southern coast, as has been supposed by Lyell 
and others. He gives facts and reasons in support of this 
opinion. 

He gives, as the result of his investigations in the tertia- 
ry formations : 


“1. That they are situated in.a vast depression in the cretaceous 
rocks.” 

“2. That the eocene consists of three well-defined groups: 1. The 
buhrstone formation, composed of thick beds of sand, gravel, grit, clay, 
and buhrstone, amounting to at least 400 feet thick—and undérlying 
the caleareous beds. Its upper portions are characterized by beds 
abounding in silicified shells, for the most part identical with the Clai. 
borne fossils. As these were littoral shells, they probably occupied the 
coast while the Santee beds were forming in deep watér. The materi. 
als of which this formation is composed, are the ruins of the granitic 
and metamorphic rocks of the upper districts, which may often be 
traced to their origin. 2. The Santee beds, consisting of thick beds of 
white limestone, mar] and green sand. These are best seen on the 
Santee, where, interstratified with the green sand, they dip gently to. 
wards the south. The coralline marl of Eutaw is found near the up 
per edgevf these beds. 3. The Ashley and Cooper beds, which are 
the newest eocene beds of the State. The mar! of these is character- 
ized by its dark grey color and granular texture, while the remains of 
fishes and mammalia give its fossil remains a peculiar character, and 
leave no doubt of the position assigned it, at the top of the eocene se- 
ries. These, together with the Santee beds, must amount at least toa 
thickness of six or seven hundred feet.” 

“That although these strata contain throughout characteristic eocene 
fossils, yet they also contain some cretaceous forms.” 

“4. That the middle tertiary of the State, composed of beds of sand 
and marl, highly fossiliferous, is scattered, like similar beds, in other 
places, over the eocene and cretaceous formations, in patches. That 
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the proportion of recent species increases towards the south, and that 
the extinction of species seems to proceed in that direction, as is proved 
by the fact, that the recent forms, which are also fossil, belong to a 
more southern fauna—there being but one or two exceptions. 

“5. That in South-Carolina the prpportion of recent species amounts 
to40 per cent. I have, therefore, referred it to the older pliocene.” 

“6. That the post-pliocene is confined to a belt along the coast, of 
about eight or nine miles in breadth. The fossils are nearly all refer- 
able to living species, now inhabiting the coast; a few, however, be- 
long to the fauna of Florida and the West Indies. An elevation of the 
coast has taken place since the deposition of these beds, which, it is 
probable, has given the rivers of the Atlantic slope a western tendency.” 

“7. That the submerged stumps of trees, found below the level of 
the high-tide along the coast, are not the result of subsidence, properly 
so called, but must be referred to the encroachment of the sea upon 
the land, and to the peculiar character of the deposits in which they 

w.” 

“8. That the almost entire absence of fluviatile shells in the recent 
aml tertiary deposits, is mainly due to two facts: 1. That there is a 
considerable space between the line of brackish and salt water, where 
neither fluviatile nor marine forms can @xist. 2. That the streams 
have not transporting power sufficient to bring down fresh-water shells. 
So long as these circumstances exist, there can : mixture of fluvi- 
ate and marine shells.” 


Our principal object being to notice the descriptive geol- 
ogy of this work, we refer our readers to the.work itself 
fora very full chapter on economical geology, in which are 
given : 


“General views of soils—classification of soils—physical properties 
of soils—composition of soils—composition of cultivated plants—ma- 
twres—mineral manures—caleareous manures—marls of the State— 
eects of calcareous manures—rotation of crops—draining—soils of 
the State—lime burning—metallurgy—manufacture of iron—extrac- 
tion of gold from its ores—materials in the arts.” 


We might dilate on each of these topics—the subject is 
not easily exliausted—but our space forbids. A few words 
in regard to the appendix to this volume. Under this 
head we find, carefully prepared, a catalogue of the fauna 
of South-Carolina, from the pen of Professor L. R. Gibbes, 
of the Charleston College. The high reputation which 
this gentleman holds among the men of science in our 
country, leaves it scarcely necessary to say that his contri- 
bution to Mr. Tuomey’s labors is only what we looked for 
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it to be—that of a learned and accurate naturalist and 
losopher. The Meteorological Reports of Dr. Lebby are 
quite valuable in a much neglected department of obser. 
vation ; and the account which Mr, T. W. Glover gives of 
the indigo culture and mode of preparation among us, is 
no less interesting as a history than instructive as a lesson, 
Acknowledgments are due also to Professor Shepard, for 
his analyses of marls from the vicinity of Charleston ; and 
to Dr. J. L. Smith, (now bestowing some of the lights of 
chemical science on the empire of the Sultan,) for a like 
analysis of the soils of the cotton-growing regions. These 
are highly useful experiments, to the scientific agricul- 
turist, and are properly embodied in the volume of Mr. 
Tuomey. We commend this report, without reserve, to 
our readers, as an addition not less valuable to science 
than to our domestic history. Every State should be in 
possession of a knowledge of its own facts and resources. 
This volume supplies a large desideratum in_ ours, besides 
affording new motives to fresh studies in a department of 
science which has beefi quite too much disregarded among 
us. Mr. Tuomey has toiled with equal modesty and in 
dustry ; and soggdiciously as to leave no labor without its 
fruits. He merifS all our thanks for the knowledge which 
he has brought to bear upon the resources of our people, 
and the honorable contribution which he has made to the 
publications of our State. R. W. G. 
Columbia, S. C. 





Art. [X.—CuHaRacTERIsTICcs OF ALABAMA. 

Address of a Committee of Citizens of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, upon the subject of Banking Institutions. 
April, 1849. 

Letter of Mr. Pratt, of Autauga, upon Currency. April, 
1849. 


Speech of Mr. Porter, in the Legislature of Alabama, 
on the Tennessee and Coosa Railway. 1848S. 


Tue State of Alabama was admitted into the Union im 
the year 1819. It was a portion of the country known as 
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the Mississippi Territory, and, from extreme fertility of 
soil, excited at an early period the attention of emigrants. 
Alabama occupies, at this moment, a position strikingly 
different from that held by her during the first twenty 
years of her existence as a member of the confederacy. 
She has undergone, within that period, two transitions. 
She is now passing through a third. The first was from 
the utmost degree of assumed prosperity to the most press- 
ing point of actual adversity. The last, it is to be hoped, 
may settle the elements of her existence and produce a 
state of calm and dignified independence. In other 
words, we wish to see her condition the very opposite to 
that of her imagined wealth in 1836. We desire that her 
people should learn that the welfare of a‘ State does not 
consist in the abundance of her products merely, but in 
her indepencence of the products and manufactures of 
other communities—that, to be prosperous, she must not 
only compel the soil to do its duty, according to its various 
and full susceptibilities, but. as far as this is possible, she 
should work up the raw material of her production to the 
full extent of her capacity for manufactures. 

If we open the map of Alabama we shall be struck with 
the fact that, with a very small portion of Mboard, she pos- 
sesses an extraordinary number of water courses. ‘T'wo 
very large and deep streams, the Alabama and Tombeck- 
bee, empty into Mobile Bay—the former rising beyond the 
extreme north-eastern corner of the State; the latter en- 
tering it just below its north-western junction with Missis- 
sippi. Flowing into these main trunks, are innumerable 
lesser streams, some quite capable of navigation, all of 
them contribuiing to the irrigation and fertility of the 
lands through which they pass. 

The Tombeckbee is navigable, during a large portion of 
the year, beyond the town of Columbus, Mississippi, which 
lies some distance to the west of the north portion of the 
State of Alabama. At Demopolis, a town in Marengo 
county, between the thirty-second and thirty-third degree 
of iatitude, the main stream takes an abrupt origin from 
two smaller rivers,—one, the smaller Tombeckbee, arising 
in the country west of the north-western limits of Alaba- 
ma; the other the Black Warrior, which springs up in the 
valley south of the bend of the Tennessee, at Gunter’s 
landing. ‘This last branch is navigable as far as the town 
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of Tuscaloosa for steamboats, and, when the falls are 
crossed, for flat boats to a much higher point into the inte. 
rior. At Fort Stoddard, fifty miles from Mobile, the Ala- 
bama joins the Tombeckbee. It flows, from its highest 
navigable point for steamboats, Wetumpka, in a westem 
and southern direction, and forms the boldest and most 
generally navigable stream in the State. At Wetumpka 
lie the lower obstructions, known as the lower falls. The 

at low water, impede the passage of flat boats, which, at 
other times, safely traverse the stream as far as Rome, in 
Georgia, some one hundred and fifty miles from Wetumpka, 
The river between the latter and former is called the Coosa, 
but early records inform us that this name, a corruption of 
Cooza, distinguished the entire stream, from the connection 
of the Etowah and Oostanaula, which make it, to Mobile; 
and was the name of a powerful tribe of Indians, which 
inhabited the strip of country watered by this extensive 
river. Writers who have attempted, from a wish to indulge 
antiquarian curiosity, rather than any interest in the soil 
of Alabama, to trace the footsteps of De Soto, through this 
region, have followed him, as they have supposed, along 
this valley to country of the -'Tuskaloosians, on the 
Alabama nver. careful examination of the geography 
of the State, and of the period of his journey. and a com- 
parison of descriptions of his route with antiquities lately 
exhibited, will show that De Soto travelled much farther 
west than he is thought to have gone, and that the Tus- 
caloosians, described by his accompanying historian, held 
dominion over that very section of country now traversed 
by the Black Warrior, which has handed down, in the 
Indian name, ‘l'asga-loosa, the title of the chief of this 
tribe. In De Kalb, Cherokee, Benton, and as far west as 
Tuscaloosa, there exist many monuments of his march; 
and the great object of it, the pursuit of the precious me- 
tals—excavations in the sides of mountains, remains of 
furnaces, silver crosses, shields, such as were used by the 
Spanish soldiery ; and, what is the more remarkable, forti- 
fications of curious and wonderfully impregnable construc- 
tion. In DeKalb county, on Little river, where the soil 
and rocky formation supposed to promise most mineral 
wealth, is found fully displayed, there yet remains to attest 
this assertion a remarkably ingenious example of military 
architecture. From the stream, traversing a deep ravine, 
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almost inaccessible by the perpendicular rocky sides which 
bound it, rises a solid mass of rock toan immense height, 
over which the river falls. Near the top of this mass is 
to be found a cave of vastdimensions. At the entrance of 
it stands a pillar, around which nature or art has formed 
a way into and from the cave, capable of admitting one 

rson ata time. A slight thrust would precipitate a man 
from this terrace into the awful abyss below, and thus a 
few men within the cave might withstand and destroy 
thousands. From the cave, inaccessible to any but those 
inhabiting it, have been constructed steps in the rock, lead- 
ing to the water below—and here, doubtless, while search - 
ing for the object of their toils, gold and silver, De Soto 
and his followers secured themselves from the hostile 
Indians who lived in these regions. The nature of the * 
work, the Spanish memorials found in adjacent neighbor- 
hoods, all forbid the idea that the labor of Indians produced 
this fortification. For that matter therecan be little doubt 
that the red men of America urge no claim to the antiqui- 
ties of the country. We must look beyond them. 

Surface, and character of its productions naturally divide 
Alabama into three parts. From Mobile to Greene county 
the country is comparatively flat, andi#in Wilcox, Perry, 
Greene, Dallas, Lowndes, Sumter, Marengo, Montgomery, 
Chambers and Russell, it is distinguished for soils of extraor- 
dinary richness. North of these, rising on the eastern 
limits ot Perry, a range of hills extends in an easterly 
direction to the Georgia line, gradually becoming bolder 
until they form the Talladega mountains. Between these 
and another range of mountain tracts presently to be no- 
ticed, lies a valley stretching from Pickens county on the 
west, to Cherokee on the east, and embracing Tuscaloosa, 
Fayette, Walker, Marion, Jefferson, Shelby, Bibb and St. 
Clair. Bolder mountain ridges rise on the borders of Ma- 
rion, and in the vales of the Black Warrior; and, traversing 
the country by a north-eastern route, form the parallel emi- 
nences known as the Raccoon and Lookout mountains, 
which, gradually becoming more lofty, pierce the atmos- 
phere hanging over the regions of Georgia and Tennes- 
see. ‘These ranges separate Middle Alabama from the 
Tennessee valley, and within this section are the counties 
of Limestone, Lawrence, Franklin, Madison, Jackson, Mar- 
shall, Lauderdale and Morgan. As one rises to the highest 
16 VOL. xviI.—no. 3l. 
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point of this dividing range the valley of the Tennessee 
appears spread out before him. It was the earliest settled 
for farming purposes in the State, and is covered with a 
population from Tennessee. In the early period of its 
culture it was one of the most extensive cotton regions of 
the south-west; but since the forests have been cleared 
and better opinions have prevailed, it is more devoted to 
the production of grain and to the raising of stock. Large 
forests, of noble trees, exciting painful regrets at their 
destruction, once held the place of fields, which now, for 
miles, lie open at the feet of the beholder. Early settlers 
delight to describe the beautiful scenes which this region 
displayed. On one hand might be seen vast glades, 
a few noble oaks, here and there, breaking the monotony 
* with an extensive carpet of luxuriant grasses, bending in 
various shades to the gentle winds. On the other, long 
avenues of jofty trees of mingled foliage, no entangled 
underwood to obstruct the View, within whose shade herds 
of deer gambolled in security. But now a less romantic 
but more useful prospect salutes the eye: cultivated fields, 
each with its elegant, though not luxurious, homestead, 
grace the valley... Nestling at the foot of the mountains, 
they seem like ens, in which art and nature contend 
for mastery. "The homes of the Tennessee valley farmers 
are abodes of comfort and plenty. Without the extremes 
of refinement, they are the habitations of open, frank hos- 
pitality. The men are eager to greet you, with an off-hand 
display of welcome, which, if rough, is at the same time 
sincere ; and one cannot enter, without feeling that the 
matron has not lost the hereditary faculty of the Tennes- 
see housewife, in the ease and abundance with which she 
ministers to your comfort. Enormously fat hogs, horses 
and cattle of noble brood, overflowing barns and rich dai- 
ries, attest the better policy which has changed the culture 
of the country,—from that which exhausted the soil, to 
that which fertilizes it and makes its abodes permanent. 
The existence of the mountain range of which we have 
written, has interfered with the intercourse of the people 
of this valley with those of South and Middle Alabama; 
and we are sorry to add, that, in consequence, a spirit of 
conflict has occasionally been exhibited, not only unworthy 
of members of the same society, but interfering greatly with 
their common interests. Had wise counsels prevailed in 
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early times—had the railway once vontemplated and urged 
before the legislature been built, uniting the Tennessee 
river and Mobile bay—both sections of the State would 
have been in the enjoyment of a more prosperous condi- 
tion. As it is, North Alabama has been left wholly de- 
pendent, fora market, upon New-Orleans, through a cir- 
cuitous and dangerous navigation of fifteen hundred miles. 
Now that the enterprize of the States of Georgia and of 
South-Carolina has pushed railway improvements to Chat 
tanooga, the produce of these counties finds a mote eligi- 
ble and cheaper route up the Tennessee, and to the sea- 
board at Charleston and Savannah. But opinion in Ala- 
bama, strange to say, is still in doubt in respect to the ad- 
vantage of these new facilities. Her public men are not 
agreed upon the policy or benefits of this connection with 
the Atlantic cities. ‘he construction of a small railway, 
of thirty miles only, intended to open a communication 
between the Tennessee valley and the Coosa river, has, 
for some years, been a favorite measure with a portion of 
South Alabama. The Tennessee river, as may be seen 
by a glance at the map, flowing towards the east, takes a 
remarkable turn to the south, just as it leaves the State of 
Georgia at the point uniting it with the State of Tennessee. 
After running parallel with the Coosa, at some thirty miles 
from the latter river, it turns again north, and leaves Ala- 
bama at the point connecting it with Mississippi. The 
southern point of this bend is Gunter’s lynding. A line of 
railway, thirty miles in length, would, from this point, 
bring together the Tennessee and Coosa. It would break 
away the mountain barriers which divide the commerce 
of the two sections of the State, and unite the productions 
of that region through which the Tennessee flows, with 
the country watered by the Coosa; and not only pour into 
the Coosa and its wide-spreading Alabama the wealth of 
that country, but link the people of the two sections in 
closer social ties. Another line of railway, very easy of 
accomplishment, would avoid the falls at Wetumpka, and 
unite the upper country with Mobile—for it is to be ob- 
served that, between the upper and lower falls of the Coosa, 
a fine stream flows, upon which steamers now regularly 
ply with safety. In the valley between the Raccoon and 
Talladega lies an exceedingly interesting country. It is 
impossible, without seeing it, to form a conception of the 
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capabilities of its soil, or of its noble scenery. Innumera- 
ble springs of water, clear as crystal, gather into a thousand 
rivulets, and, rushing over rocky precipices, bathe valleys 
rich in mineral resources and highly ruitful in grain and 
cattle. There iron, coal and marble, lie in profusion, and 
a hardy independent yeomanry, tens bed the health and 
strength of a mountain population, live in that happy 
medium which neither rejects the comforts of life nor sinks 
under is luxuries. Shut up within their mountains, these 
people have been treated with injustice. They have quite 
too long been depicd proper outlets for their products to the 
proper market. Georgia, with a proper sagacity, apprecia- 
ting duly the wealth which is thus locked up in mountain 
fastnesses, has penetrated them with her railways, and 
opened the way for their traffic with cities, hundreds of 
miles remote. Alabama, in like manner, would render 
available the resources of her rocky empire, by opening 
like avenues to her own seaport town, Mobile. For thisit 
is not, even now, too late, A proper system of internal 
improvement would equally enliven and increase the agri- 
culture and the commerce of regions which are now with- 
ering from the denial of both, and over the whole State 
the rich current of national prosperity might be made to 
circulate fieely, and animate a country, which needs only 
the succor of art to develope the most wondrous bounties 
in the gift of nature. 

The country lying between and on the Lookout moun- 
tains and the Coosa river, is not only extremely fertile, but 
the scenery is beautiful. A great number of springs of 
medicinal waters are embraced within these limits ; anda 
few well-conducted hotels are only wanted to render them 
favorite resorts for those seeking health and pleasure. Up- 
on one of the highest points ef the Lookout mountai 
in Cherokee county, are springs, within a few hundr 
yards of each other, with every variety of mineral wa- 
ters—chalybeate, white and red sulphur, &c. Hither the 
inhabitants of the banks of the Coosa go in summer, in 
search of pleasure and pure air. Magnificent views greet 
the eye on all sides. On the north, the Lookout gradually 
extends into Tennessee, and you behold the blue outline of 
the distant ranges far upon the horizon. On the south, the 
Talladegas more abruptly rear their rocky precipices, full 
of historical associations. Occasionally, noble waterfalls 
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are seen on this ridge, one of which is certainly, for its ex 

tent, not surpassed in the southwest. It lies near a remark 

able sheet of water, known as Blue Pond, about a mile 
from the great stage road leading from Gunter’s landing to 
Montgomery. Upon the most lofty ridge of the mountain 
runs a creek, called Yalloo. Pursuing its way along slight 
slopes of the mountain, the creek suddenly dashes its trans- 
parent stream over a perpendicular chasm one hundred and 
sixty feet below. A convulsion of nature has torn out of 
the mountain a mighty mass, leaving a cleft some fifty feet 
in width. Fragments of the rock have fallen back into 
the ravine, and there they lie, as if just precipitated over, 
piled up in confusion, resting in disordered masses, a wild 
array of fragments, that seem only just now to have sub- 
sided from the convulsion. On the ‘west of the wall, the 
rushing stream has worn away the rock into a gigantic 
hall, whose roof stretches over the spectator, inspiring awe 
and admiration. into the basin of the cataract, a vast 
body of water, foaming as it goes, is hurled over rocky 
terraces that still show, sweetly rising amidst green shrub- 
bery, and always glittering with spray. ‘The air isever full 
of the mist of the cataract, and at noon, when the sun 
pours its rays into the chasm, two splendid rainbows may 
be seen, hallowing the stormy picture as with the smile of 
heaven. 

Returning to the Tennessee valley, let us take a glance 
at the internal improvements of that region. Early in the 
history of the State, a very large appropriation was made 
by Congress for the- purpose of building a canal on the 
Tennessee river, around the Muscle shoals. ‘These shoals 
embrace a portion ot the river between the towns of Deca- 
turand T'uscumbia. After the expenditure of an immense 
sum, the canal was abandoned, and now remains a ruin, 
to attest the folly of sehemes of internal improvement, be- 
gun without calculation, and carried on without purpose. 
A company of enterprizing citizens soon after commenced 
the construction of a railway between the same points. It 
was finished, and was for a time in successful operation. 
Itencouraged the friends of internal improvement in that 
part of Alabama to hope for an extension of it. But, un- 
fortunately, the disasters of 1837 paralyzed the enterprize, 
and it sank beneath the two-fold operation of bankruptcy 
in the proprietors and the indifference of the State. 

16* 
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North Alabama has given some superior intellects to the 
counsels of the State. Among those entitled to peculiar 
respect, are the names of James Jackson of Lauderdale, 
and of James W. McClung of Madison—now both dead, 
Mr. Jackson was an Irishman of remarkably strong intel- 
lect. He was possessed of a graceful address, of uncom- 
mon frankness of manner, much enthusiasm of temper, 
and, to the possession of all the virtues of the heart, he uni- 
ted the most agreeable endowments of person. His judg- 
ment was good, his intellect was earnest, and, had he liv 
Alabama would no doubt have escaped many of those dif- 
ficulties which have too frequently resulted from an erring 
policy, the vices of bad politicians, or the weaknesses of 
better men. Mr. McClung was a native of Tennessee, 
and nephew of Hugh L. White. He was ambitious of po- 
litical distinction, and had the endowments to secure it. 
He was a high-spirited, frank and generous person, seeking 
distinction, but without making undue sacrifices for it. He, 
too, died prematurely for his own reputation and for the 
interests of his country. 

The western part of Middle Alabama is sandy, and, if 
we except a strip of prairie soil running across Pickens, 
Surnter, Marengo and Greene counties, rather sterile. These 
last all embrace fine cotton-growing regions, and are filled 
with an independert, refined and gentlemanly population. 
No part of this State contains a people more refined in 
manners, more highly intellectual, or furnishing more per- 
fect examples of the hospitable and elegant southern gentle- 
man, than Greene and Marengo, A traveller who would 
visit the Fork of Greene and Marengo especially, would 
find himself in a society at once polished and intelligent. . 
Living on plantations of exceedingly rich capacities, own- 
ing homesteads of great elegance and comfort, surrounded 
by large bodies of slaves, who look to them as protectors 
and generous heads of families, and never as cruel mas- 
ters, the Virginian and South-Carolinian have established in 
these regions a community in which wealth seems  cez- 
tribute alone to social intercourse, and to hospitable rites. 
Tables, groaning under their abundance, manners easy and 
accomplished, conversation improving and cheerful, distin- 
guish the household, and render the visitor as gratified as 
he is welcome 

Until the winter of 1847, Tuscaloosa was the capital of 
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the State. This town lies on the Black Warrior river, at 
the head of steam-boat navigation. Though apparently a 
plain, it is a basin. On looking from the top of the capi- 
tal, one sees the surrounding hills standing as a rim about 
the city, and the, Warrior pours out its flood as if through 
a broken side. Until lately, the capacity of this place for 
manufactures had not been developed. Dependent upon 
the patronage ahd monies dispensed by the Legislature. 
the thought of adversity seems not to have entered the 
minds ofeher citizens, while the place remained the seat of 
government. When it became evident that the capital 
would be removed, a series of lectures, by one of the citi- 
zens, drew the public attention to the introduction of man- 
ufactures. His suggestions were acted upon, and the re- 
sult has been the establishment of two factories—one of 
cotton and the other of paper. Both of these are now in 
successful operation. ‘The cotton factory is a substantial 
brick building, one hundred and fifty feet in length, by 
fifty wide, four stories high, and constructed in the most 
finished and elegant style. It manufactures coarse cotton 
cloth of superior quality, and is capable of containing six 
thousand spindles; and, witn the number at work, (we 
think about two thousand,) realizes all that the most ardent 
proprietor could have prophecied. 

In the grave-yard of the city of Tuscaloosa lie the re- 
mains of two citizens of Alabama, whose worth and use- 
fulness in its society, and devotion to its interests, require a 
notice at our hands. ‘These are Constantine Perkins and 
Alexander M. Robinson. 

Mr. Robinson was a native of Kentucky, and removed 
to Tuscaloosa about the year 1832. He established, we 
believe, the first States Rights newspaper ever printed in 
the State, and took an early and decided stand in favor of 
the South-Carolina doctrines, which then began to agitate 
the southwest very powerfully. He wasa man of great sim- 
plicity of character, but possessed of a clear a nanly in- 
tellect. He was full of warmth and soul—his large 
brain appearing to absorb all the energies of his system. 
His bodily powers gave way before its exercise. An ex~- 
ceedingly amiable temper made him unfit for that malig- 
hant warfare in which political men of his time were com- 
pelled to engage. - But his firmness and moral courage, his 
candor and honesty, compelled the respect of enemies and 
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opponents. In his death, the party to which he was attach- 
ed, lost one of the most powerful representatives and advo- 
cates. 

Constantine Perkins was for a long time attorney gene- 
ral of the State, but most distinguished for his bravery in 
the Indian wars. He was born in Knox county, Tenn., in 
August, 1792, and graduated in Cumberland college, Nash- 
ville. In 1813, he joined Deaderick’s vélunteer artillery 
company, the Life Guards, and fought with distinction at 
Talladega, Emuckfau, and Enotichopeo. Frony want of 
supplies, Gen. Jackson had been forced to retire just before 
this fearful contest. ‘The main body of the army, with the 
wounded and baggage waggons, had passed to the north 
side of Enotichopco creek. Perkins, with seven men, in 
charge of a piece of artillery, had just gained the middle 
of the ford, when a large body of Indians rushed from a 
reed-brake, and, raising the war-whoop, poured a sudden 
and destructive fire upon the rear guard. ‘The horse be- 
came unmanageable, and all ‘was eonfusion and dismay. 
In the meantine Perkins, and his little guard of seven, 
made every effort, but in vain, to turn the cannon team in 
the ford. As a last resort, they cut lose the team, lighten- 
ea the carriage of luggage and implements, and dragged 
the piece of artillery backwards to the south bank. There 
they took post on a knoll intending to play upon the enemy, 
but found, to their mortification, that the rammer, swab, 
matches, &c., had been left in the creek. Perkins imme- 
diately fired off his musket into a bunch of tow, and deli- 
berately taking off the bayonet loaded the cannon with the 
musket, and fired with fatal precision upon the Indians. 
By this time, all his companions, except a youth named 
Jackson, had been shot downs but these two intrepid young 
men, continued to load and fire, until they checked and 
routed the savages; and were left, with the remnant of the 
Life Guards, in full possession of the field. 'The valor thus 
displayed @pabled the commander to rally the troops; and 
the route @nd destruction of the Indians followed.: Mr. 
Perkins was of a large, fine, manly person—a man of un- 
common generosity of heart, and of great benevolence of 
disposition. He was an efficient, but at the same time, a 
fair prosecuting officer; and died at the early age of forty- 
four. 

As one leaves Tuscaloosa, travelling east, he enters a 
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valley, once the most flourishing portion of the State. A 
forced system of cultivation has exhausted the soil partially, 
but it yet contains the elements of great wealth. ‘Through 
Jefferson and St. Clair, the scene is more inviting and pros- 

rous. Here the people have directed their efforts to a more 
egitimate plan of agriculture, and land covered with 
wheat, stock in great abundance, and comfortable homes, 
attest the wisdom of the mode of culture pursued. Cor- 
os grat with the route of the Black Warrior, the coal 
and iron of Alabama present themselves m great abun- 
dance. Large beds of the former, of excellent quality 
crop out in inexhaustible fields from the town of Tusca- 
loosa to the upper end of Jefferson. In immediate connec- 
tion are displayed mountains of iron ore of finest quality, 
lime-stone and endless forests of pine, as if benevolent 
‘ nature knew no limit to her bounties in a favorite neighbor- 
hood. Some impulse has been given to the development of 
these resources. Some years ago Mr. Ninian 'Tannahill began 
the manufacture of iron about thirty miles from Tuscaloosa, 
upon a small scale, and with economical fixtures; and, 
more recently, Messrs. McClannahan and Ware, have erect- 
ed buildings for this purpose in Shelby county, on a more 
extensive plan. ‘The latter establishment is situated five 
miles from the Coosa river, and bids fair, if not stifled by 
cold and injudicious legislation, to encourage various simi- 
lar enterprises. "They have, at an expense of thirteen 
thousand dollars, put ~p a blast iron furnace, the opera- 
tions of which are con . -.cted by steam: and their boiler 
is so placed, that the waste heat of the furnaces supplies 
it in lieu of fuel. The success of this experiment proves 
that steam can be used for the manufacture of iron, and 
thus persons embarking in the business may plant them- 
selves at the ore bed. The ore at this establishment yields 
sixty per cent. in pig, and forty per cent. in bar iron; and 
eight or ten thousand pounds of pig iron are turned out 
daily. The proprietors are expecting soon toybegin the 
fabrication of every variety of wares and machin@fy. Their 
ore is inexhaustible, and they possess all the requisite pru- 
dence and energy necessary to success. 

Kast of this region, hie the counties of Talladega and 
Benton, both containing a numerous, well ordered, and 
prosperous people; the lands fertile, and the scenery beau- 
tiful. The country about Talladega is full of interesting 
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associations connected with the war with the Indians iy 
the early settlement of the State. Here, at every step, may 
be found records mingling the history of our own people’s 
sufferings and valor, with that of the heroism and self-sa- 
crifice of the Talladegas. This tribe were, in manliness of 
person, and in courage, exceeded by none; and it was in 
the midst of this region that the Tennessee troops encoun- 
tered and had those bloody contests with them, which 
ended in their extinction. When the last of the warrion 
had fallen, the women within their wigwams maintained 
the battle, refusing to yield, and fighting to the last, over 
the dead bodies of their husbands, in defence of their che 
rished homes. 

As we leave this country we emerge into an older, and 
more improved part of the State, the counties bordering on 
the river Alabama. ‘These contain a population of weal-: 
thy planters, chiefly South-Carolinians. Here are homes 
of grace and sentiment, hospitality and intelligence, worthy 

* their place of origin—homes that tenaciously preserve 

raditions and the virtués, which make the South-Ca- 

x honestly boastful of a society, the character of which 

.«y well challenge the respect and admiration of all 
younger communities. 

Some years since, Mr. Pratt began the nucleus of a fat 
tory in Autauga county, which has been gradually extended, 
until it now exhibits, an establishment, honorable to the 
State and its proprietor. The entire community reaped 
largely of its benefits. It embraces manufactures of va 
rious descriptions; and good morals, and well paid indus 
try, distinguish the operatives. "The labor which, a few 
years ago, was wasted on small cotton farms, is here di- 
rected to a more useful employment. Noman in Alabama 
has contributed, practically, more than Mr. Pratt, to its 
prosperity ; none has done more to. bring the loom, the 
plough, and the anvil, in closer proximity. His views on 
the currepey, lately advanced, are deserving of general 
study an@recognition. 

Montgomery is now, and must remain, the most prospe 
rous city in the interior. Situated in the centre of a rich 
cotton growiug country, on the route of travel between the 
east and south, the capital of Alabama, she unites all 
the resources of a rich and populous city. Her situation 
is extremely beautiful, and her people active, enterprising 
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and highly refined. Among the proofs of the energy and 
capacities of the place, must be ranked the complete and 
ecapacious factory, recently put into operation there, by 
Messrs. Gindrat and Winter. This is without doubt, by 
far the most perfect, and extensive establishment in the 
south. The buildings are substantial, and most tastefully 
built; and unite ornament with usefulness. The proprie- 
tors have not been sparing in expenditures, but have lavish- 
ed an enormous amount of money upon the structures and 
machinery of this factory, which is a noble evidence of the 
liberality and good faith of the owners. They have evi- 
dently had in view, not only their own interest, but the 
character of the State. Almost every article is manufac- 
tured here, from the most trivial matter of domestic use, 
to the most complex machinery. Here, during the past 
winter, portions of the machinery of steamers have been 
forged,_-which previously had never been obtained, this 
side of Pennsylvania. This effort is only the guarantee’ 
of works of still greater usefulness. It remains to be seen 
whether Alabama will suffer industry and capital, thus 
wisely enterprising, to be marred or lost, by imprudent legis- 
lation; and whether the jealousies which have but too 
commonly followed every attempt to combine capital, and 
to concentrate it upon manufactures, will wither the efforts 
of the adventurous citizens to whose exertions already is 
somuch due. The energies thus displayed, the invest- 
ments thus made, have done more in encouraging industry, 
in creating a demand for produce, for coal, iron and timber, 
and in making Alabama independent of other States, than 
has been done by all her politicians in twenty years ; and 
in a comparison of its results, with those of cotton plant- 
ing, the contrast is equally great in favor of the manufac- 
turers. ‘To prove this, let one calculate the sums of mo- 
hey realized for the cotton crops of the last twenty years, 
and look round for their benefits. He will not see it in the 
advancement of the State in national wealth, gor in the 
conditions of the people. It has gone to swell the tide of 
tiches in the mother States—to increase their insolence and 
power, and to enslave our energies in a bondage to a foreign 
people, whose gratitude and sympathies are sadly shown, 
in the constant endeavor to destroy our institutions and 
overturn our securities. 

Excited by the progress of railway improvements in 
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Georgia and South-Carolina, a number of far-sighted citi- 
zens of Montgomery, some years ago, projected and com- 
menced the construction of a railway, connecting that city 
with West Point, on the Chattahoochee river, with little 
or no encouragement from the State, but rather under the 
chilling hostility of legislators. This work has been com. 
pleted some seventy usules. The road is well built; and 
every interest of the country demands an early completion 
of the link, which shall join it with the Georgia railways, 
The citizens of Georgia, under the generous and unstinted 
encouragement of the government of that State, will effect 
a junction, no doubt, in a very short period, with the Alaba- 
ma line. 

A noble navigable stream, connects Montgomery with 
Mobile and New-Orleans. Between the cities of New- 
Orleans and Montgomery, a daily intercourse exists by 
steamers. What may be the effect of this communication 
up» Mobile, we may not predict, but trust it may not be 
as disadvantageous as is apprehended. Mobile, owing to 
causes of trifling character, when viewed in respect to the 
great interests of the country, has evidently declined with- 
in a few years. Jealous controversies between its citizens 
and those of the interior, have been carried into the Legis- 
lature; and a series of enactments, evidently rather dicta- 
ted by animosity towards individuals, than justice to com- 
merce, have been passed, of most unfair and prejudicial 
tendency. Had Mobile been a city of a nation at war with 
Alabama, a System of laws more destructive to her com- 
mercial prosperity could not have been conceived. Itis 
indeed surprising that, while the ground of complaint has 
been individual disputes between a few planters, and one 
or two cotton brokers, reverge has been sought against 
the whole society of Mobile: all merchants have been 
proscribed, severest restrictions have been placed upon 
trade; every species of denunciation indulged ; and every 
discouragement interposed, to every effort to advance the 
prosperit® of the city, increase her trade, and open inter- 
course with the interior. The project of the Mobile and 
Ohio railway, which is designed to connect that city with 
Columbus, on the Ohio river, will effect, we trust, a new 
era in the affairs of Mobile. If the map is examined, and 
this contemplated rail-way traced upon it, one will be im- 
mediately convinced of its practicability, and of its powerful 
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influence upon the trade of the entire country in its route. 
Great facilities are open for its construction. The ab- 
sence of any serious impediments in the water courses, 
the level character of the country, the profusion of ma- 
terials, and immense amount of productions without pre- 
sent means of transportation, make this a noble and va. 
luable scheme of internal improvement, It is melancholy 
o think that any merely local interest should stand in 
the way of this magnificent work; that citizens of Ala- 
ama should doubt about giving this scheme the most 
earnest support, in the fear that it may operate injuriously 
tothis or that little village; as if measures of the magni- 
tude of this should not be considered paramount to all 
other considerations. When merchants shall be treated 
with confidence, and planters with justice, and the sea- 
board and the mountain valleys brought into more close 
communion, agriculture and commerce must establish a 
friendly and permanent covenant. If Mobile has seen dis- 
astrous times ; if her trade has declined; if her real estate 
has depreciated in value, and the produce of the country has 
lain unsold in her ware- -houses ; these things are less owing 
i the imprudence or bad faith of her people, than to the 
hostility of their state government,—which, instead of fur- 
nishing her merchants with a sound currency, with a 
means of regulating exchanges, with such measures as 
encourage the concentration of capital, and, by restrictions 
upon high rates of interest, induce the investment of money 
in business; by promoting associations of individuals in 
banking, insurance, and other commercial companies, has 
counteracted and opposed them, held up her merchants to 
reproach, induced dissensions, and retarded always the 
efiorts of private enterprize. 

East of Montgomery, in Macon county, stretches a re- 
markable ridge, known as Chunnenuggee, which means 
“high lands.” The prairie spreads itself to the foot of this 
tidge, which, for nearly a mile in breadth, and sixteen in 
length, rises and divides the smaller streams of the Talla- 
poosa from those of the Conecuh river. Itis a high moun- 
tainous bluff of fine white sandy soil, covered with lofty 
vines and spreading oaks, and from the sides of which 
tush forth most abundant springs of cool, clear water. 
Here, wealth has her abode; and the rich proprietors 
ff the adjacent lands, the Powells, the Stewarts, the Ca- 

17 VOL. XVI.—No. 31. 
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rys, and others, have here formed one of the most elegant 
and accomplished societies to be found in Alabama. Here, 
harmony, hospitality, friendship and benevolence, unite 
the community in bonds, which even emulation to excel in 
these virtues never weakens. And here, retired from the 
more unpleasant and less healthful plantations, they have 
their residences—the homes of as finished and highly cul- 
tivated families as it ever was the fortune of any neighbor- 
hood to mingle. Without ostentation, modest, blameless, 
pious and charitable,—without the ills of discontent, or 
the evils of ambition,—without envying each other the 
possession or the dispensation of the noblest virtues and 
duties of life,—they pass their days, devoting themselves 
to the generous task—if what confers upon them so much 
pleasure may be called a task—of ministering to the wants 
and enjoyments of each other, and of strangers; of dis- 
playing the rites of hospitality and friendship, with ease of 
manners, and with frankness of demeanor, which leave 
the visitor always under the impression that he has obliged 
them by his visit. Here, all the graces which follow such 
a state of civilization, flourish. Beautifully cultivated gar- 
dens, filled with summer houses, and clustering vines, 


and variegated flowers, attest the taste of woman’s hand ; 
and tables groaning under abundance, and embellished 
with elegance, show that refinement and education are 
not inconsistent with household duties. The visitor who 
lingers at one of these homes for a few days, will, amidst 
the highest comforts physically Py as feel not the less 


feasted with a conversation as full of gaiety as of intellect 
and learning. 

Near this region lived Milly Francis, the Pocahontas of 
Alabama—an Indian woman of great beauty of person, of 
virtuous and noble disposition, who, under very self-deny- 
ing and dangerous circumstances, saved the life of a white 
man, whose offers to marry her she rejected with scorn— 
replying, that she saved his life from humanity, and not 
that she might obtain a husband. When he assured her 
that he would marry and support her, she said she knew 
there could be no respect displayed towards her in the 
white settlements, and none for him among the Indians; 
that the love which grew out of gratitude only, among 
persons of different nations, was not lasting; and she did 
not desire to be deserted—-the inevitable result of such in- 
congruous matches. In 1826 she married an Indian, Mox- 
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cy, who was shot. She cultivated then a small farm, and 
by her own labor supported her mother and three or four 
children. In 1836 she went with her tribe to Arkansas. 

A few miles east of the Alabama river, in Baldwin 
county, lay the ruins of Fort Mimms, the scene of a dread- 
ful massacre, on the 29th Aug., 1813. Fort Mimms was 
so named after a person whose dwelling it enclosed, and 
was the refuge of two hundred and seventy-five persons, 
of whom one hundred and sixty were military, and the 
balance old men, women and children, part, friendly In- 
dians and part, white settlers. Among the friendly Indians 
was Dixon Bailey, one of the most courageous of the 
chiefs, who fought bravely at the battle of Burnt Corn, 
and Peggy Bailey, his sister, who subsequently rendered 
faithful service to the whites. Major Beasley commanded 
at this fort, and, if the relations which have reached us 
are to be relied on, he possessed more bravery than discre- 
tion. About this time the daring Weatherford began to 
display his character. He was the son of an itinerant 
pedlar, by a full blood Seminole Indian woman. In per- 
son he was tall, straight and handsomely proportioned, 
with keen black eyes, prominent, thin and elegant nose. 
He was eloquent and courageous, but sordid and revenge- 
ful. Associated with Tecumseh and Elliott, who met him 
at Eccanakhaw, or Holy Town, in counsel, he. procured 
arms at Pensacola, and commenced those depredations 
which so long made his name terrible in the neighboring 
settlements. He appeared before Fort Mimms with fifteen 
hundred warriors. A negro of Jack Weatherford disco- 
vered them, and gave the alarm. Major Beasley, disbe- 
lieving the report, had the negro whipped, and took no pre- 
cautions. ‘The gate of the fort was left open, and an Indian 
crept up and shot the sentinel. This was the signal for a 
general charge. Major Beasley rushed to the gate, and, in 
the act of closing it, was shot down. 'The whole Indian 
force entered, and the slaughter commenced. Of the whole 
garrison, but seventeen escaped. The contest lasted but 
fifteeu minutes. Beasley was repeatedly wounded, and 
fell at last with his eye on the enemy, striking at them to 
the last. Every officer was killed at the gate. One 
lieutenant shot down, was taken up by two women, and, 
in the act of being carried off by them, was killed by 
another ball. The women and children now took to the 
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blockhouse, and attempted a defence. But the flames 
soon despatched what the rifle and the tomahawk had 
failed to reach. Of the seventeen who escaped, two-thirds 
were wounded, and these only were saved by the sagacity 
and kindness of a friendly Indian in disguise, who, pre- 
tending to pursue and kill them, favored their flight. The 
miserable remnant, with minds harrassed by the terrible 
reflections of friends and kindred left behind, pursued their 
way towards Mount Vernon. ‘They were stopped by the 
river, but at night Peggy Bailey swam it, and brought over 
the flat. The same service she repeated at the Tombeck- 
bee. A few days after, Dixon Bailey was found dead, with 
his youngest son in his arms. 

The Alabama river, between Mobile and Claiborne, was 
the scene of the celebrated canoe fight in which Col. Dale, 
Jeremiah Anstil, and another, whose name we regret not 
being able to commemorate, so gallantly participated. 
These three persons, in canoes, in the middle of the river, 
held a long and nobly-contested fight with seven Indians, 
which ended in the defeat and death of the latter. Col. 
Dale is long since dead, but Mr. Anstil yet lives in the city 
of Mobile. Col. Dale, at the time we last saw him, was a 
large and noble-looking man. He was not more brave 
than magnanimous; and, had he lived in the age of chiv- 
alry, would have been among the first of those to whom 
are the pages of history appropriated, for honorable and 
valorous achievements. 

Mr. Anstil is a finely formed person. His face carries 
with it the proofs of courage; and his life and charac- 
ter have given long and prominent evidence, that, with a 
brave heart, he unites a generous and frank disposition. 
The particulars of the canoe fight are thus related by this 
gentleman. Anstil, Dale, Smith, Creagh, and a few oth- 
ers, belonged to a party of seventy-two men, commanded 
by Dale and Jones. All the party, except Anstil, Dale, 
Smith, Brady, and a free negro, had passed to the west 
bank of the river. ‘These were engaged in roasting pota- 
toes, when a signal was given from the west bank that the 
Indians were surrounding them. A party approached them 
by land, and a canoe with eleven descended the river to in- 
tercept them. Austil and his squad fired upon the latter, 
which they returned without effect. Inthe act of climbing 
up the bank, Anstil was tripped up by his heavy buckskin 
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leggins, and rolled into the river, some six feet from a par- 
ty of two Indians, who had swum from the canoe to the 
bank. One of these, Smith fired upon and'‘killed. White 
fired upon by a party concealed in the cane, and in the ca- 
noe, Dale proposed to enter the small boat which had been 
sent over for his party, and board the canoe. Dale, Anstil, 
Smith, and the free negro, slipped down some ten feet to 
the river, and entered their boat. They approached the 
Indian canoe, the negro paddling. Dale’s and Anstil’s 
guns missed fire, as they were wet from jumping down in- 
to the river The chief rose up, and, looking at Dale, said, 
“ Big Sam, now we have it.” At that moment, Anstil and 
the chief exchanged blows with their guns. _ At this junc- 
ture, he received blows from Dale and Smith, under which 
he fell dead. Anstil then killed another Indian, who, 
while he had been fighting with the chief, had approached 
and dealt heavy blows upon him. Dale then leaped into 
the canoe. An Indian here struck Anstil with his war club, 
and he fell athwart the two boats. Another Indian, in the 
act of dispatching him, was knocked down by Daie and 
Smith. The other assailant of Anstil was encountered 
by Smith, and fell overboard. He presently re-appeared, 
and, by another blow, was sent to the bottom. Dale and 
Anstil then threw the others into the river, Smith and the 
negro holding the two boats together. No fewer than two 
hundred and eighty Indians beset this heroic little band; 
and yet, amidst these encounters, hand to hand, and amidst 
showers of balls, they escaped to the fort. This canoe 
fight took place not far below Claiborne, near Dixon Bai- 
ley’s farm, and near Capt. Henshaw’s place. 

Prominent among the public men of this part of the 
State, lately deceased, is James Dellet. He was for a long 
time a member of the Legislature, and lately a Represent- 
ative in Congress, Mr. Dellet removed to Alabama at an 
early period—perhaps very soon after it was made a State— 
from Columbia, South-Carolina, at the College of which he 
graduated. ‘To industry he joined a frankness of charac- 
ter, which eminently distinguished him. He was, upon 
occasions, when deeply excited, among the most eloquent 
speakers we have ever heard. His friendship was sincere 
without profession, and ardent without display. A man of 
greater integrity, and of less care for popularity, never lived. 
The offices given to him were the reward paid his talents 
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and honesty—never the consequence of his own manage- 
ment. Contemporary with him were General Enoch Par- 
sons, Judge Henry Goldthwaite, Judge Hitchcock, and 
Judge Crawford—all men of ability, and holding very 
prominent stations in the State. Judge Goldthwaite is 
especially a man of clear, deep intellect ; and his opinions 
have given great character to the decisions of the Superior 
Court of Alabama. 

In 1823, the Legislature commenced the business of 
Banking. In that yearit was resolved by the General As- 
sembly, that “Whereas it is deemed highly important to 
provide for the safe and profitable investment of such pub- 
lic funds as may now, or hereafter, be in the possession of 
the State, and to secure to the community the benefits, as 
far as may be, of an undepreciated currency,” therefore, a 
State Bank should be chartered. Subsequently, between 
the years 1832 and 1835, branches were established at 
Montgomery, Decatur, Mobile and Huntsville—all under 
the exclusive control of, and owned by, the State. But two 
stock Banks—the Bank of Mobile and the Planters’ and 
Merchants’ Bank, both situated in the city.of Mobile, were 
chaitered; and, in 1842, the last was placed in liquidation. 
A very extraordinary contrast is presented, in respect to the 
influence of those institutions, between the years 1835 and 
the present time. ‘Though opposed by some few, at the 
time of its charter, the State Bank, up to 1833-4, was con- 
ducted with extraordinary ability, and answered all the 
purposes of its creation. About that time, considerable in- 
crease of business, and the rage for State institutions, grow- 
ing out of the peculiar policy of the administration of 
General Jackson, created a demand for an increase of its 
business, and for additional institutions. The extensive 
system of credits, indulged all over the country—the habit 
of making purchases, almost entirely with paper, intended 
to be negociated in bank—the facility with which paper 
was discounted in the banks—the unbounded issue of pa- 
per money, and the ease with which it could be borrowed— 
caused money to become cheap, and the price of property 


high. An extensive system of speculation in lands ensued, 
and real estate in the city of Mobile, as well as lands in 
the interior, reached very extravagant rates. Every man 


in the State became more or less connected with the banks, 
and the highest expectations were indulged, not only of 
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the power of these institutions to pay the expenses of the 
State, but of their capacities, at all times, to promote indi- 
vidual wealth, and to redeem Bank paper. ‘The powerful 
influence exercised by these institutions, and the depend- 
ence of various individuals upon their favors, made the 
election of Directors a matter of exciting interest. Inter- 
nal and external circumstances, of this nature, almost 
wholly influenced them, without regard to the peculiar 
qualifications of the individuals. Sometimes a grand po- 
litical novement governed the elections ; at others, a com- 
bination of the interests of individuals. The consequences 
were, that, as one side or the other succeeded, or was de- 
feated, one class or the other was sustained, or depressed ; 
that while to one party was issued an enormous amount of 
paper money—from others was withdrawn sums equally 
enormous. At one session of a board, was swept off every 
officer elected at a previous one; and the election of a Di- 
rectory, influenced by these official and monied interests, 
became the subject of long adjusted management, power- 


fully agitating the whole community, and largely involving 


their hopes and fears. It became the great object of these 
officers, often to subserve two purposes—to extend the larg- 
est accommodations, and to make the most favorable reports 
to the Legislature. In 1834 the public pulse beat high in 
favor of the utility of the Banks. The most plausible re- 
ports were made to the Legislature, respecting their condi- 
tion, with the most glowing commendations of their manage- 
ment. In the session of that year, so brilliant were the rep- 
resentations of the business and prosperity of the BankKs— 
so enormous were reported to be the profits of their trans- 
actions—that propositions were continually being made to 
abolish State taxation, and rely, for the expenses of its gov- 
ernment, upon the profits of its Banks. ‘There was, if we 
recollect rightly, but a single member of the Legislature who 
seriously opposed that policy—the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, who refused to bring in a bill 
for this purpose, and subsequently resigned, rather than 
lend his name to such an act; it, however, was carried in 
1835. That gentleman, in vain, showed, in a speech then 
made, that the Directory had violated the provision, which 
limited the amount of their issues; that the amounts rep- 
resented as profits consisted of the interest on notes dis- 
counted and deducted on bills purchased; and, if not in 
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the hands of citizens, were, at most, in the shape of paper 
money, unreliable, because in great disproportion to the 
specie funds necessary for its redemption. The argument 
was, however, unpopular and unheeded. In the mean 
time, the bonds of the State had been issued and sold, and 
a heavy responsibility entailed upon her, dependent wholly 
upon the indebtedness of her citizens for its liquidation— 
an indebtedness embracing bills and notes for millions, either 
predicated of loans based upon an expected rise in the value 
of real estate, or upon fictitious names. So erroneous and 
inconsistént with the objects of banking capital, was the 
course pursued, that it was every day’s practice for plant- 
ers, as well as merchants, to embark very largely in these 
vocations, without a dollar of capital, except what was ob- 
tained from the Banks; and individuals without credit or 
property—men of most humble capacities, and still more 
humble stations—through ‘a small amount of political in- 
fluence, or through the action of a friend in the Directory, 
were enabled, often, to borrow thousands, without the re- 
motest means of paying hundreds. 


Soon after the event to which we have alluded, the gold 


and silver theory began to take hold upon the public mind. 
This soon turned the current of opinion against the Bank- 
ing system, which had been before somuch in favor. The 
effort was now to disclose not hide their errors; and the 
English language was searched for terms, in which most 
perfectly to express, the horror of politicians at these soul- 
less institutions. It became then evident, for the first time, 
that*they had been badly managed; that loans had been 
made, without reference to the solvency of the borrower; 
that an extensive system of favoritism and forgeries had been 
resorted to; that paper had been issued without a specie 
basis ; that crediting had been the practice of the banks to 
an astonishing extent. A new division of local parties 
took place—bank debtors became a proscribed race ; and, 
as is usual with human ‘nature, the errors of the agents of 
the State, in the management of these’ banks, under the 
eye and encouragement of the Legislature, were made ridi- 
c ulously enough ‘the errors of the system. In view of these 
things the Legislature of Alabama then commenced a plan 
of operations which, as events have proved, was of still 
more fatal tendency as a remedy, than the disease. Instead 
of viewing the condition in which the State was placed, 
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with calmness and caution, it immediately launched into 
an irritating system of sudden liquidations of banks,—of 
destruction to bank debtors, and of retirement of circula- 
tion; which brought the State to the brink of repudia- 
tion and her people to utter insolvency. Had the Legisla- 
ture adopted a wise policy of compromises—encouraged, 
by firm but liberal acts, the security of her citizens’ debts— 
provided gradually for the withdrawal of her redundant 
circulation, so as to prevent its too sudden disappear- 
ance—and prepared for its redemption by a gradual, but 
just plan of taxation—the State would have been ir 
much more prosperous condition. But, after some injudi- 
cious extension of debts, without corresponding arrange- 
ments, she forthwith rushed to a course of unmitigated and 
relentless hostility against both banks and bank debtors : 
began the work of attachments and suits against her own 
citizens, many of them only sureties, which would have 
been inconsistent with the policy or magnanimity of a pri- 
vate creditor: drove many to emigration, and thousands to 
ruin; brought upon her people a sudden system of taxa- 
tion, not only onerous in amount, but still more onerous in 
the violation of every principle of taxation, as a science: 
provided for the liquidation of her banks in the heat ot 
malignant denunciations of their debtors, and looked about 
for agents, famed more for rigorous qualities in coercion of 
debts than for regard for the fate of debtors: sought not 
for men who could be left to the exercise of their personal 
qualities of head and heart to guard the State, while pre- 
serving the citizen ; but those rather who would be most 
likely to hunt the victim to his ruin :—having an eye sing- 
ly to the interest of the State. This last sentence, if not 
the words, embodying the very idea of the last act establish- 
ing a commissioner to wind up the banks. 

We should not omit to notice the effort of the Legisla- 
ture in 1837 to relieve the State. The course pursued 
then has been much denounced, but it is evident that to 
subsequent legislation and not to the course of that session. 
is to be attributed the ruin that succeeded. That Legisla- 
ture and its action was under the influence of John A. Camp- 
bell, Esq., one of the finest intellects of the State, who in 
an eloquent and irresistible argument, unanswered and 
unanswerable, proved the integrity of the step then taken. 
Had the legislature followed out the plan then begun by 
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this gentleman—whom the crisis of public affairs has tco 
seldom called from the walks of his profession, of which 
he is at once the ornament and support—much disaster 
would have been avoided. 

In the midst of this history of confusion and heat, as if to 
give the last blow to all commercial advancement, the Le- 
gislature not only became hostile to every attempt to estab- 
lish banking institutions on more correct principles, but by 
severely penal acts prohibited the ingress of the capital of 
other States, The exploded, because impracticable theory 
of a golden currency, in the face of every experience of 
the times, was continued to be harped upon to the people; 
and Alabama, with her wonderful resources, has thus, in 
opposition to what both theory and practice has every day, 
and in every State confirmed, been the victim of delusion, 
and left, in every measure of national interest, half a cen 
tury behind the age. It is not our purpose to discuss the 
gold and silver doctrines of the times just past; but ad- 
mitting them to be correct in the abstract, which we donot 
believe, how can the public men of Alabama expect to 
sustain such a theory in spite of the fact that every 
other State repudiates it? How can Alabama hope to carry 
on commercial transactions without some thing in the shape 
of money to represent the industry and product of the 
country—without direct trade with a nation of exclusive 
metallic currency—dependant as she is on other States for 
all that is necessary for her existence—for agents to sell 
her produce and purchase her imports—for ships to carry 
trem —without manufactures—with but one restricted bank 
surrounded with argus-eyed enactments, and cerebus-head- 
ed political prejudices—enclosed by States, all using a 
paper currency, necessarily conneeted with her; and all 
encouraging commercial enterprise—her legislature oppo- 
sed to every measure of internal improvement—and with 
no system of taxation which the people can tolerate, with- 
out a comparison of the evils of repudiation with the sin 
of the violation of every principle of taxation? The truth 
is, that, upon the subject of banking, the State of Alabama 
has, it seems to us, strangely overlooked some of the very 
plainest truths. She has been alv ays upon the extremes 
of this question; and in these extremes have been found 
her greatest errors. At one time we find her issuing paper 
to an extent unheard of in the history of banking; at an 
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another, it would appear that, instead of advancing with 
the age, she is going back to the earliest times of commer- 
cial embarrassment. ‘Thus, instead of establishing for her 
people a safe currency, adequate to the necessities of the 
times, and proportioned to their trade, she desires to return to 
the exchange of the bulky products of industry, for every 
commodity demanded by the wants of men. The ques- 
tion of the supply of money in a State, though embarras- 
sed by conflicting theories, is one to be determined by a few 
very obvious truths. We admit that this supply should be 
regulated by the government. We go further—-the govern- 
ment should not only direct, but adopt it. No other au- 
thority can regulate the varying value of a circulating me- 
dium, or give it the proper evidence of genuineness. The 
power of government over the subject of money, on these 
principles, is confined to the production of a standard of 
value, which shall represent all the products of industry 
and art. The great object is to regulate this supply, so 
that it shall bear a just proportion to the value of the issues 
of industry and labor, and be, in itself, of invariable value, 
The safest experience limits the medium to one-fifth of the 
value of trade. Invariableness of value may be secured 
either by its intrinsic worth, as in the case of, the precious 
metals ; or by paper, for which a specie basis is always 
provided. Not one of these truths has been observed by 
Alabama, during the last fifteen years of her banking his- 
tory. She commenced with an overflow of paper money. 
She has ended with its sudden banishment. The value of 
her trade, in cotton alone, to say nothing of other employ- 
ments, amounting to twelve millions of dollars, has been 
represented by a million and a half of depreciated paper. 
The consequence has been that all her penal enactments 
have in vain attempted to exclude foreign paper. The 
people were promised that, if banks were destroyed, gold 
and silver would flow into the State in exchange for cot- 
ton. ‘This promise has never been redeemed. The truth 
that water finds its level, applies to money. If a vacuum 
is produced by the banishment of one currency, another 
will flow into the avenues of trade. If the paper of one 
State is withdrawn, the paper of surrounding States will 
take its place. Gold and silver, not existing exclusively in 
these States, the bank notes of ‘Tennessee, Georgia, South- 
Carolina, supplied Alabama, as fast as Alabama condemned 
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her own paper. She thus lost the opportunity of providing 
a currency, which her own legislature could control. It is 
true she made the introduction of foreign bank paper, for 
loans, a highly penal offence; but this only prohibited 
her citizens from selecting the best paper money, and never 
prohibited the bad. 

The evils of this state of things can only be remedied, 
by a repeal of all laws which stand in the way of the 
introduction of foreign capital, and by providing for its 
investment in stock banks, equal to the commerce of the 
State. The errors which have so prostituted the banking 
institutions of the country do not lie in the system, but 
have grown out of the bad faith or imprudence of its 
agents. No bank can carry on a safe business unless its 
issues bear a just proportion to the annual produce of Jand 
and labor. If this rule is departed from, the surplus is 
invested in articles of luxury, or in matters purely specu- 
lative. If these are not its uses, the surplus seeks invest 
ment in othercountries. In the last case, the surplus paper 
must be exchanged for gold and silver. The drain of spe- 
cie, in the latter instance, breaks the bank; in the former, 
ruins the people. If a State buys more than she sells, it 
must make up the difference in coin. If she sells more 
than she buys, other countries will have to do the same. 
This is the whole secret of national wealth, and of national 
poverty. In respect of loans from banks, no one is safe 
which does not return to the borrower the capital, and, at 
least, the price of the loan—that is, the interest. With 
prudent management, and confidence in the, strict obser- 
vance of these principles, thirty millions of specie, and 
some two hundred thousand pounds of Bank of England 
notes, in England, sustain thousands of millions of trade. 
When Alabama adopts the same rules, and adheres to 
them, her trade will also flourish—but not before. 

Happily for the cause of education, these difficulties, 
though for a time embarrassing, have not permanently 
affected her university. The munificence of the general 
government has endowed it with a fund which, though 
reduced by bad management, is still respectable, and now 
placed beyond the reach of the varying breath of legisla- 
tive interference. Seventy-two sections of land, which 
might have produced half a million of dollars, but which 
now consists of some two hundred and fifty thousand 
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dollars, were originally granted for a university fund. 
The institution, under the control of a faithful and efficient 
faculty, has established a high standard of education in 
the State, and, at a very small expense, holds out the ad- 
vantages of a collegiate course. Placed beyond the reach, 
and the denunciations of those who, prompted by ambition 
and misled in their ignorance, are ever ready to oppose 
knowledge and virtue, it begins to realize all the hopes of 
the patrons of knowledge. Under its present enlightened 
and benevolent president, and efficient professors, we hope 
to see a long line of graduates go forth from its portals 
into society, influencing its affairs by wisdom and good 
morals, and proving the benefactors, as well as the orna- 
ments of our times. More might be said upon the subject 
of education in Alabama, and of the manner in which it 
has been affected by the unwise or indifferent legislation, 
which has too often made it the victim of its capricious 
humors. Something might be said of the wants and sus- 
ceptibilities of our people—of their ardency, their capacity, 
and their anxieties to know and learn ; something, too, of 
the modus operandi for a system of genera’ education. 
But we must reserve these topics for a future paper. We 
have already transgressed beyond our limits in compassing 
the object originally in our design, which was simply a 
bird’s eye view of the characteristics of a State singularly 
favored by heaven and singularly neglected by wr a 





Art. X.—El Buscapié. Opvisculo inédito que en defensa 
dela primera parte Del Quizote, escribio Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra. Publicado con notas historicas, 
criticas i bibliograficas ; por Don ApoLFro DE Castro. 
Cadiz. 1848. 


Ir has been known to the admirers of Don Quixote, at 
least since the publication of the life of its illustrious au- 
thor, by Don Vicente de Los Rios, that Cervantes composed 
a kind of adjunta to that work, entitled Buscapié. Ina 
letter addressed to Sefior Rios by Don Antonio de Ruidiaz, 
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of Madrid, under date of Dec. 16th, 1775, the latter informs 
him that he had seen a copy of the work, about sixteen 
years before. This copy, a small duodecimo volume pub- 
lished at Madrid, was, at that time, in the possession of 
Count de Saceda, to whom it had been lent by some per- 
son unknown to Sefor Ruidiaz, and by the Count it was 
placed in his hands fora period which was barely sufficient 
for a hurried perusal. Ruidiaz evidently believed that the 
Buscapié had perished, for he cites a similar instance of a 
very rare book, which he had once seen, but which had 
since disappeared. He related, from memory, the substance 
of the Buscapié. ‘This was incorporated by Rios in his 
Life of Cervantes, and promised to be al] that the world 
would hereafter know of the lost work." 

It is somewhat surprising that this hint did not set the 
scholars of Spain in search of the Buscapié, and, when we 
reflect upon the long interval which elapsed between the let- 
ter of Ruidiaz and the discovery of the work, we are inclined 
to endorse the character ascribed to the Spaniards by an 
old geographer, when he says, “ Their pace is exceedingly 
slow, and they do every thing with great deliberation.”t 

Not only was the work itself lost, but the fact of its 
former existence seemed to be fast fading from the memory 
of men. The authors of the Nouveau Dictionaire Histo- 
rique do not mention it; Sismondi and Hallam are igno- 
rant of its existence; and the Penny Cyclopedia, in an 
article of considerable pretension on Cervantes, makes no 
allusion to the Buscapié. This precious opusculo of the 
maimed hero of Lepanto might have been lost forever, but 
for the accident which brought it to the’ notice of Don 
Alfonso de Castro, a gentleman of Cadiz, who has acquired 
a high reputation by his successful researches in Spanish 
antiquities.t 

The circumstances, of the discovery were as follows: 
A lawyer of San Fernando, a small town, a few miles 
from Cadiz, had gathered together a large number of books, 
among which were old editions of the Fathers and of the 
Greek and Latin classics, works of the golden age of Spa- 


* Vida de Cervantes, § 44. Ed. Don Quixote, Tomoi. Paris, 1814. 

t Salmon’s Geographical and Historical Grammar. London. 1758. 

: Among the publications of Sefior Castro are Historia de la Cuidad de 
Cadiz, Historia de la Cuidad de Jerez dela Frontera, Historia de los Judios 
en Espafia, &e. 
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nish literature, together with a heterogeneous collection of 
lives of saints, treatises on theology, works of Jesuits, and 
many other books, all written in the seventeenth century. 
At his decease, this olla podrida of a library was taken to 
Cadiz for sale, when Sefior Castro, whose antiquarian tastes 
led him to examine the curious collection, found a manu- 
script'of the Buscapié. 

The character of the manuscript, according to Seftor 
Castro, who must be admitted to be a competent judge in 
a matter of Spanish chirography, assigns it to the end of 
the sixteenth or the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
It bears the following title : 


“Ex muy Donoso Lisemto Liamapo 
Buscartk, 
Donve, Demis pe su Mucna y ExckLenre 
Dorgina, vAN DecLaraDas 
Topas Aquetias Posas Esconpmas ¥ No 
DEcLARADAS EN EL IncENtoso Hmatco 
D. Qurxotre pe La Mancna, 
Que Compuso 
Un TAL DE Cervantes SAavVEDRA.”’ 


In the same hand-writing are the following words: 


“Copied from another copy, Feb. 27th, 1606, by Sefior Augustin 
de Argote, son of the right noble Seiior (now in glory) Gonzalo La- 
tieco de Molina, knight of Seville.” 


Then comes, in Portuguese, and written apparently in 
the style of the early part of the eighteenth century, 


“From the Library of the Duke de Lofées.” 


How the MS. escaped from the library of the Duke, 
and got into Spain, it is impossible to tell. Sefor Castro 
knew nothing about it, until he had the luck to espy it in 
the recherché collection.of that omnivorous abogado, Don 
Pascual de Gandara. It is probable that the worthy gen- 
tleman, like many other proprietors of an “old curiosity 
shop,” was ignorant of the value of his own wares, and 
quietly left the Buscapié to slumber among the forgotten 
saints and sinners of a former generation. 


“*Tis found! and O, his happy lot, 
’'Tis bought, locked up, and lies forgot.” 
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It was not thus with Sefior Castro. He is just the man 
into whose hands the Buscapié ought to have fallen, and 
we can well imagine the exulting eureka with which he 
hailed the lost work of his illustrious countryman. The 
MS., thus accidentally found, was oy prepared for 
publication, and came forth from the Cadiz press in March 
of the last year, with copious and valuable notes from the 
pen of the editor. 

It is proper to remark, here, that the authenticity of the 
work has been questioned. A French critic, M. C. Lan- 
drin, Jr., attacked the Buscapié, in an article which ap- 
peared in La Presse, June 9, 1848. This drew forth the 
editor in defence of its authenticity. His reply to M. Lan- 
drin, published in El Heraldo, Madrid, July 29, is before us. 

From this article we learn that M. Landrin assailed the 
literati of Spain in general, and Sefior Castro, in particular, 
denominating Cadiz, the place of his present abode, “the 
land of exaggeration pat puff,” and ‘insinuating that he 
was attempting a literary hoax. Sefior Castro commences 
his reply by reminding M. Landrin of certain apocryphal 
publications of his own countrymen, and having thus 
turned the tables upon his critic, proceeds to examine and 
repel his objections to the authenticity of the Buscapié. 

It is urged by M. Landrin that the Buscapié is merely 
an apology for Don Quixote, and he has too favorable an 
opinion of the modesty of Cervantes to suppose that he 
ever extolled his own productions. To this it is replied 
that Cervantes was in the habit of doing that very thing— 
bestowing upon himself the praise which his contempora- 
ries denied him. In the prologues to his works, he intro- 
duces persons who discuss their merits, and pronounce a 
decision in favor of the author. Cervantes himself avows 
this to be his policy, in the Viage del Parnaso. 


Jamas me contenté ni satisfice 
De hipécritos melindres. Llanamente 
Quise alabanzas de lo que bien hice. 


Such self-commendation, although worthy of reprehen- 
sion in others, is excusable in Cervantes; since he was 
perhaps, the only man of his times, who could intelligently 
appreciate his own works. Itis true that Don Quixote 
was received with applause ; many editions were called 
for; and the story of the ingenious hidalgo was eagerly 
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devoured by persons of every class. But the book was 
admired not as one which displayed intellectual power and 
various learning, and was pervaded by a sound philosophy, 
but merely as a pleasing tale of fiction, written in an easy 
and graceful style, and very creditable to the author as a 
man of wit and humor. It is to this misappreciation of the 
work that we are to ascribe the fact that its author lived 
in poverty and neglect, while many other literary men of 
his nation were “clothed in fine linen and fared sumptu- 
ously.” Sefior Castro further remarks that Cervantes wrote 
his Adjunta al Parnaso, for the purpose of securing pub- 
lic favor in behalf of his dramas, and the prologue to the 
Persiles with a similar design. Moreover, this very prac- 
tice of self-commendation, in which the French critic finds 
an argument against the authenticity of the Buscapié, is 
censured, as one of the peculiarities of Cervantes, by Dr. 
Cristobal Suares de Figueroa, in a work entitled Pasajero, 
and published at Barcelona, in 1618. Seftor Castro might 
have added that it is by no means incredible that an author 
should review his own works. Pope praised his Pastorals, 
and Walter Scott reviewed one of his novels. 

The remarks of Sismondi on this point, are so apposite 
and beautiful that they are worthy of insertion here, in 
connection with the observations of the editor of the work. 


“Cervantes pleads his own case before Apollo [in the Journey to 
Parnassus} and sets forth the merits of his different works with a 
degree of pride which has sometimes been censured. But who will 
not pardon the proud feeling of conscious superiority, which sustains 
genius when sinking beneath the pressure of misfortune t, Who will 
insist upon humility in a man, who, whilst he formed the glory of his 
age, found himself, in old age, and in sickness, exposed to absolute 
want? Was it not just that Cervantes, to whom his country had de- 
nied all recompense, should appropriate to himself that glory which he 
felt that he had so truly merited ?”’* 


M. Landrin states another objection to the authenticity 
of the Buscapié, founded upon the improbability that Cer- 
vantes would have deemed it necessary to praise his Don 
Quixote, inasmuch as the work was favorably received, at 
its first appearance. But while it is conceded that Don 
Quixote was greatly admired, it is at the same time con- 
tended by Sefior Castro that a certain class of critics assail- 


* Literature of Europe. II. p.229. London. 1846. 
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ed it as extravagant and improbable. In their judgment, 
it lacked verisimilitude. They seemed to think that the 
author was guilty of the very folly which he satirized. 
He was attacking windmills—assailing evils which had no 
existence, except in his own imagination. When had any 
such character as he describes, sallied forth in quest of ad- 
ventures? Where were knight-errants then? He had 
expended his wit upon a phantom. In reply to critics of 
this stamp Cervantes wrote the Buscapié. 

The French critic} supposing that Sefior Castro is the 
author of the pretended work of Cervantes, accuses him 
of folly in making Cervantes promise to reveal in the Bus- 
capié certain things which were concealed in Don Quixote, 
when in fact he makes no such revelation. Sefior Castro 
alledges in defence, that as editor of the work, it was no 
part of his business to alter it, and in reference to the author, 
he says, that while it was not necessary for him to explain 
to any candid reader the design of Don Quixote, since he 
had done this, repeatedly, in the work itself, he had to en- 
counter the blundering or cavilling critics to whom we have 
referred. Mistaking its design, they had charged the work 
with extravagance, and declared moreover, that it was 
quite as pernicious in its influence as the books of chivalry 
which it pretended to exterminate. Such critics deserved, 
and received, from Cervantes a sound flagellation. 

The Buscapié, in matter and in style, resembles the 
other works of Cervantes; and as M. Landrin deems him 
incapable of copying himself, he takes occasion from this 
circumstance, to assail its authenticity. A sufficient reply 
to this objection is found in the fact that Cervantes does 
copy himself in his confessedly genuine productions ; as 
for instance in chapters 21 and 50 of the first part of 
Don Quixote. Other instances are cited by the editor. 

Finally, M. Landrin compliments Sefor Castro on the 
cleverness which he displays in this literary imposture ; but 
thinks that, although in some portions of the work, he has 
succeeded, by the use of stereotyped expressions, in imita- 
ting the manner of Cervantes, he appears, in others, in his 
own modern style. Sefior Castro is not inclined to bow to 
the decision of this French critic in a matter of Spanish 
style. A writer, who confounds moribundo with molido, 
only betrays his presumption in opposing his judgment to 
that of the literati of the kingdom. ‘The authenticity of 
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the Buscapié has been admitted by those distinguished 
scholars, Don José Joaquin de Mora, in an article published 
in the Heraldo, Don Manuel Caiiete, in the Faro, Don 
Francisco Flores Arenas, in the Moda, of Cadiz, and by 
other writers in various periodicals. 

Sefior Castro expresses his obligation to M. Landrin for 
the compliment which he unintentionally pays him, in pro- 
nouncing him to be the author of a work which, in the 
estimation of his Spanish contemporaries, bears evident 
traces of the genius which produced Don Quixote—an 
honor which has never before fallen to the lot of any 
Spaniard. 

Our readers will, doubtless, concur with us in the opinion 
that Sefor Castro has placed his antagonist hors du combat, 
and ought to be suffered to repose on his laurels. This 
luxury, however, has been denied him. A paragragh ap- 
peared in the Faro Industrial of Havana, Sept. 17, 1848, 
which asserted that the authenticity of the Buscapié was still 
in doubt, that some persons in Madrid, who had written on 
the subject, had declared against it. The learned editor 
took up the cudgel again, and addressed a communication 
to the Diario De La Marina of Havana, under date of 
Dec. 12, which was published in that Journal, Feb. 10, 
1849. 

In this communication, he affirms that the Buscapié 
was published in Spain, early in March preceding—that 
the scholars of the capital had written in praise of the 
work, and sustained its authenticity upon very strong 
grounds—and that, after the lapse of nine months, no one 
could be found who pretended to have proved, either by 
good or bad reasons, that it was not the production of the 
hero of Lepanto. He then cites, somewhat in extenso, the 
opinions of the eminent scholars to whom he had referred 
in his reply to M. Landrin, and declares that, in Madrid, 
up to the date of his communication, no one had published 
anything against the Buscapié. A Frenchman, in La 
Presse, had endeavored to prove it to be apocryphal, but 
his objections were so trifling that, even after the publica- 
tion of them, the Buscapié was translated into French by 
Col. Ruspaldizza. M. Hippolito Lucas, the translator of 
several of the old Spanish dramas, acknowledged its au- 
thenticity in an article which he furnished for Le Stécle ; 
Miss Thomasina Ross translated it for Bentley’s Miscellany; 
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and versions have been published in German and Swedish. 
Such is the editor’s reply. 

There is one circumstance, which, although not noticed 
by the editor, must, we think, be allowed considerable 
weight in determining the authenticity of the Buscapié. 
It is this: We have Ruidiaz’s description of the work. 
If Seftor Castro, or any one else, had forged the MS. from 
which the edition before us is taken, he would, doubtless, 
have adhered to that description. The present work would 
have corresponded to that scholar’s account of the Busca- 
pié. This, however, is not the case. The work before us 
is not altogether such as Ruidiaz’s account led us to ex- 
pect—while the resemblance between the two is sufficiently 
close to identify them ; and the discrepancies which appear, 
may very properly be ascribed to the fact, that Ruidiaz 
has given us merely the reminiscences of a cursory peru- 
sal, and that, too, after the lapse of sixteen years. Inten- 
tional discrepancy is not usually the aim of an impostor ; 
and, upon the supposition that Sefior Castro forged the 
work, as M, Landrin alledges, it is searcely credible that he 
would have increased the difficulties of his task, and the 
chances of detection, by departing from the programme 
sketched by his predecessor. 

Seftor Castro, notwithstanding the positive assertion of 
Ruidiaz, does not believe that the copy of the Buscapié 
which he read, was a printed volume, But we see no rea- 
son to question the fact. He could scarcely mistake in so 
plain a case, even after an interval of sixteen years. Cer- 
vantes, as the MS. shows, obtained the imprimatur (apro- 
bacion) of the proper authorities; and the probability is, 
that it was publisbed—a probability which is reduced to 
certainty by the testimony of a single reputable witness to 
its existence in a printed form. The loss of the printed 
work is certainly very remarkable; but the history of lite- 
rature furnishes analogous cases. Many of the Greek and 
Roman classics have perished, and some of them even 
since the age of Cassiodorus—the sixth century—the peri- 
od at which Tiraboschi places the serious and systematic 
commencement of the transcription of the classics. Pe- 
trarch saw, in his youth, several of Cicero’s treatises, which 
are now lost, besides Varro’s great work, Rerum Divina- 
rum et Humanarum, which has since disappeared, and “it 
is probable,” as Dunlop has observed, “ that had not some 
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one, endued with his ardent love of letters, and indefatiga- 
ble research, arisen, many similar works, ‘which we now 
enjoy, would soon have sunk into a like oblivion.” The 
whole works of Ennius were extant in the time of Cassio- 
dorus ; they exist, now, only in fragments. The splendid 
philoso ophical poem of Lucretius*narrowly escaped obli- 
vion—for it had long been unknown, until Poggio Braccio- 
lini, while attending the council of Constance, in 1414, 
discovered a MS. in the monastery of St.Gal. Indeed, the 
scarcity of manuscripts at the period of the revival of lite- 
rature, was a common topic of ra gem and regret. There 
are other instances still more to the purpose. The frag- 
ments of Lucilius were collected by F. Douza, and printed 
at Leyden, in 1597. The book soon, however, me 
very rare. A single copy of it was accidentally discovered 
by Vulpius, in one of the public libraries of Italy, but so 
injured as to be scarcely legible. He restored and amended 
the text, and reprinted it at Padua, in 1735. Dominic Di- 
odati, a lawyer of Naples, published, in 1767, his Everci- 
tatio de Christo Grace loquente—a work which produced 
a great excitement in its day, but afterwards became ex- 
ceedingly rare. Some German scholars, a few years ago, 
searched for it in vain. Hug, the learned author of the 
Introduction to the New Testament, declares that he could 
not find it, even in Naples.t It is not in the Library of 
the British Museum. The only copy in England, of 
which we have ever heard, was in the library of Dr. Parr ; 
and it is probable that no scholar in this country had ever 
seen the work until its recent republication by Mr. Dobbin, 
of Trinity College, Dublin. With such facts before us, we 
see no reason to doubt the statement of Ruidiaz, on the 
ground of its improbability. If a work like Diodati’s, in- 
volving an important question in the criticism of the New 
Testament, and written with consummate ability, and one 
which it was the interest of a large class of scholars, in 
various countries, to preserve, approached so near the verge 
of extinetion, the loss of the printed edition of a polemical 
pamphlet, of individual and local interest, from a writer 
who was suffered by his countrymen to live in extreme 
poverty, can excite little, if any, surprise. 


* Hist. Rom. Lit, IL, 
t Am. Ed., by Fosdick p- m1, Biblical Repository, (1831,) I., p. 314. 
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In concluding so much of this article as relates to the au- 
thenticity of the Buscapié, we have only to remark, that, if 
we refuse to recognize it as the child of Cervantes’ brain, it is 
vain to seek elsewhere for its paternity. Which of his con- 
temporaries could have written such a book? One of them, 
“the scribbling imposter of Tordesillas,” tried his hand 
upon Don Quixote—with what success, the . world knows, 
As the ingenious hidalgo himself predicted, its Martinmas 
has already come, “as it does to every hog.”* Who,since 
the age of Cervantes, could have achi the task? Has 
Sejfior Castro ventured to disturb the pen which the saga- 
cious Cid Hamet suspended by a brass wire, with such so- 
lemnity, and such menaces against the “presumptuous or 
wicked malandrins” who should take it down to profane 
it? We must ascribe the Buscapié to Cervantes, because 
we know of no other who can rightfully claim it. Aut 
Erasmus aut Diabolus. If Cervantes is not the author of 
Buscapié, who is? They who deny ins authenticity are 
bound to givé to this question a satisfactory, or, at least, a 
plausible reply. 

In our previous remarks on the authenticity of the Bus- 
capié, we have referred incidentally to its design. It isa 
defence of Don Quixote against the cavils of contemporary 
criticism. D. Vicente de los Rios, in his Life of Cervan- 
tes, misled by the loose statements made by Ruidiaz, says 
that Cervantes, knowing that Don Quixote was read by 
some who did not understand it, and neglected by others 
who might have comprehended it, with a view of directing 
public attention to the true charaeter of that performance, 
published the Buscapié, in which he entered into a critical 
examination of Don Quixote, and insinuated that it was a 
satire upon persons of eminence, and that some of its shafts 
were aimed at Charles V. and the Duke of Lerma. The 
ruse proved successful. Every body read Don Quixote to 
discover the objects of the writer’s satire. This story is 
repeated by M. Viardot, in his Memoir of Cervantes, pre- 
fixed to Jarvis’ translation of Don Quixote. But, accord- 
ing to Sefor Castro, it is all a mistake. Cervantes was not 
in the habit of indulging in personal satire; and, even if 
this had been the case, he would not have directed his ridi- 
cule against the memory of a Prince—Charles V.mwhom 


*Don Quix., Part II, ch, 62. 
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he eulogizes in almost all his other works, nor against the 
Duke of Lerma, the favorite of the reigning monarch, Phil- 
ip III. Cervantes had no occasion to resort to such an ex- 
pedient for the purpose of advancing the interests of his 
Don Quixote—for, as has been already remarked, it ob- 
tained an immediate popularity, and passed through several 
editions within a year of its publication. ‘The alleged ne- 
glect of the wo:k, upon which this story is founded, has 
itself no foundation ; and the story must fall with it. ‘The 
Buscapié is, as we have said, a defence of Don Quixote. 
In the first part of that work, the author anticipates the 
objection which would be likely to be urged against him, 
for having painted a hero so demented as to credit the mar- 
vellous tales of knight-errantry, and, in consequence, to 
sally forth in quest of adventures.. The canon who is in- 
troduced conversing with the knight of La Mancha, in 
chapter 49, makes this very objection ; and that ingenious 
gentleman, who was never at a loss for precedents in chiv- 
alry, cites the example of the Spanish warriors, who devo- 
ted themselves to the profession of knight-errantry. A cri- 
tic of this stamp makes his appearance in the second part 
of Don Quixote, chapter 31, in the person of the ecclesias- 
tic, who deals very faithfully with the adventurous hidalgo, 
and advises him to give up his rambling, go home, mind 
his own business, and devote himself to increasing the 
population of his native village. “ Where, in the devil’s 
name,” he asks, “ have you found that there have been, or 
are, knight-errants ? ”* 

To silence such critics, Cervantes wrote the defence of 
the first part of Don Quixote. With respect to its title, M. 
Viardot remarks that it is “a name given to those little fu- 
sees, or serpents, thrown forward, in military operations, to 
give light to a night march.”t But an ordinary Spanish 
dictionary, if not the etymology of the word itself, is suffi- 
cient to show that it signifies “a squib running about 
among people’s feet.” Sefior Castro, after giving the pri- 
mary meaning of the word, observes that it is used meta- 
phorically, to signify a remark thrown out in conversation, 
for the purpose of exciting inquiry. It is so employed by 


* The allusion here to the devil, is an extra touch by the translator, Mr. 
Jarvis. The original contains nothing of the kind—the words being, “ En 
donde nora tal habeis vos hallado,” &c. 

t Memoir of Cervantes, p. 44. 
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Cervantes—for, at the close of the Buscapié, when he an- 
nounces its title, he says that they who seek for the foot in 
which the ingenious Manchegan limps, will find that he 
does not limp in either, but is strong enough in both to 
stand up single-handed against all opposers. 

The aim of Cervantes, in his Don Quixote, was to bring 
into disrepute the pestiferous books of knight-errantry. 
This he repeatedly avows, as does his rival, Avellaneda. 
The same is stated in the aprobacion of the Buscapié. 
These books constituted the only entertainment of the rus- 
tic population, as well as of persons of leisure, and exer- 
cised a pernicious influence upon the minds and hearts of 
their admirers. The wise and the good had protested 
against them; prohibitory laws had been passed ; but all 
in vain. ‘The remonstrances of Alexo Venegas, Pedro 
Mexia, Vives, and the learned author of the Dialogo de las 
Lenguas, were alike unsuccessful. Books of knight-er- 
rantry continued to be read, and others were written ; so 
that the evil was continually increasing.* As late as the 
year 1589, only sixteen years before the publication of Don 
Quixote, a Franciscan monk caused to be printed a chival- 
ric poem, of which the hero was St. Francis, the patron of 
his order, and the poem was entitled El Caballero Asisio.t 

Such was the state of things when Cervaites resolved to 
try the weapon of ridicule, by exhibiting, in his hero, the 
legitimate Pnits of books of chivalry. The character of 
Don Quixote is just such as the a? miration of those books 
was suited to produce, and evinces, therefore, their perni- 
cious influence. Cervantes saw that a'l positive, direct 
attacks upon the imposing fabric of chivalric literature, 
would be useless ; he assailed and overthrew it by the neg- 
ative process of a reductio ad absurdum. 'The picture 
which he drew was objected to by certain persons, as a car- 
icature. It was, therefore, incumbent on the author—at 
least, he seems to have thought so—to show that the ficti- 
tious hero of La Mancha was not the first madman of his 
kind; that scenes similar to those which he describes had 
actually occurred ; that living precursors of Don Quixote, 
models of flesh and blood, had sallied forth in quest of ad- 


* Vida de Cervantes, § 39. Analisis del Quixote, Articulo VII. 

t Monsieur Viardot, or his translator, very ludicrously enough, renders 
this title, “the Knight of the Assizes!” it seems not to have occurred to 
him that the patron of the Franciscans was St. Francis of Assisi, 
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ventures. This he does in the Buscapié, and he contrives, 
very ingeniously, to exhibit, in the character of a student, 
whom he introduces into it, as the representative of his 
captious censor, the very extravagances which had been 
denounced as improbable in Don Quixote. The defence 
was unanswerable—at least, it was unanswered. The 
critics soon passed away, and, but for Sefior Castro, the 
criticism would probably have perished with them. 

The countrymen of Cervantes, as well as his readers in 
general, have usually held the same opinion in reference 
to the design of Don Quixote, and the singular ability 
with which he accomplished it. But a new school of 
criticism has arisen in Germany, of late years, which ap- 
plies the principles of esthetic analysis to works of taste, 
and attempts to discover in them mysteries, of which the 
authors seem not to have dreamed. It has been the mis- 
fortune of the illustrious Manchegan, after his many mi- 
raculous escapes, to fall into their hands, and, like his ill- 
fated squire, to be tossed in the blanket of their criticism. 
The following observations of Sismondi show what they 
have done with him. 


“The most striking feature in the composition of Don Quixote is 
the perpetual contrast between what may be called the poetical and 
the prosaic spirit. The imagination, the feelings, and all the generous 
qualities, tend to raise Don Quixote in‘our esteem. Men of elevated 
minds make it the object of their lives to defend the weak, to aid the 
oppressed, to be the champions of justice and innocence. Like Don 
Quixote, they everywhere discover the image of those virtues which 
they worship. They believe that disinterestedness, nobility, courage, 
and chivalry, are still in existence. Without caleulating upon their 
own powers, they expose themselves in the service of the ungrateful, 
and sacrifice themselves to laws and principles altogether imaginary. 
The devotion of heroism and the illusions of virtue, are the noblest 
and most affecting themes in the history of the human race. They 
are the true subjects of the highest species of poetry, which is nothing 
but the representation of disinterested feelings. A character, however, 
which excites our admiration when viewed from an elevated situation, 
is often ridiculous when viewed from the level of the earth. Error is 
a fertile source of laughter, and a man who sees nothing around him 
but heroism and chivalry is certainly sufficiently prone to error. Next 
to such errors as these, striking contrasts are, perhaps, mogt productive 
of risible effects, and nothing can be more powerfully contrasted than 
poetry and prose; the romance of the imagination, and the petty de- 

19 VOL. xvi..—no. 31. 
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tails of social life; the valor, and the great appetite of the hero; the 
palace of Armida, and an inn; the enchanted princesses, and Mari- 
torna.” 

“Theee considerations may account for the fact that some per- 
sons have considered Don Quixote to be the most melancholy book 
that was ever written. The ground-work and moral of the romance 
are, in fact, of a mournful character. Cervantes has, in some degree, 
exhibited the vanity of noble feelings and the illusions of heroism. 
He has described, in Don Quixote, an accomplished man, who is, not- 
withstanding, the constant object of ridicule ; a man brave beyond all 
that history can boast of, who affronts the most terrific, not only of 
morta], but of supernatural perils ; a man whose high sense of honor 
permits him not to hesitate for a single moment in the accomplishment 
of his promises, or to deviate in the slightest degree from truth. His 
most generous enterprises, however, end only in blows and bruises. 
His love of glory is the bane of all around him. The conclusion 
which we draw from the perusal of Don Quixote is, that a high degree 
of enthusiasm is not only prejudicial to the individual who nourishes 
it, and is thus resolved to sacrifice himself to others, but that it is 
equally dangerous to society, the spirit and institutions of which, it 
counteracts and throws into disorder.”’* 


It is difficult to believe that the main object of Cervantes, 
in the preparation of his Don Quixote, was any thing but 
what he himself avowed: “to overthrow the ill-compiled 
machine of books of chivalry.” The deep design which 
Sismondi ascribes to him seems to us to be out of the 
question. We are compelled to concur in the general 
judgment of the world, and hold, with Hallam, that “Cer- 
vantes had no more profound aim than he proposes to the 
reader. If the fashion of reading bad romances of chivalry 
perverted the taste of his contemporaries, and rendered 
their language ridiculous, it was natural that a zealous 
lover of good literature should expose this folly to the 
world by exaggerating its effects ona fictitious perscnage.”t 
It is not improbable, however, that Don Quixote contains 
ailusions to some abuses of the age, which we do not fully 
comprehend. Sefor Castro thinks thatthere are such, and 
that, among other abominations, the Spanish Inquisition is 
covertly assailed. Anaya pronounces a similar judgment, 
when he says, that the object of Cervantes was not merely to 
criticise books of chivalry, but that he also had in view the 


* Literature of Europe, II., p. 220. + History of Literature, II., p, 235. 
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manners of his time, which he did not dare to describe 
openly,”* 

To a critic of the analytical school, bent on originating 
a new theory of Don Quixote, it would not be difficult to 
suggest some other interpretation equally plausible. It 
might, we think, be shown with considerable probability, 
that the aim of Cervantes was to illustrate the inconve- 
niences which beset a man who is “ behind the age,”—for 
the knight of La Mancha was confessedly in the rear of 
his,—or the folly of self-conceit, or, perhaps, on a general 
scale, and for the edification of posterity, to show 


“ What dangers do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron.” 


We are satisfied with the author’s own explanation. 

The readers of this incomparable work—and they are 
found the world over—may differ in respect to the specific 
aim of the author; but here all doubt and differences must 
end. All unite in admiration of the genius, and commise- 
ration for the misfortunes, which have made Cervantes at 
once the glory and the shame of his country. 

As no English translation of El Buscapié has yet ap- 
peared in America, it may be as well briefly to delineate 
the plan and structure of the work before us. We shall, 
therefore, attempt a brief analysis of the story, but must 
admonish the reader that we do not design, like the wiseacre 
in Hierocles, to exhibit a brick as a sample of the building. 
To appreciate the Buscapié, he must read it for himself. 
And now for our outline. 

It chanced on a certain occasion, as Cervantes was on a 
journey to Toledo, that he met, not far from the bridge of 
Toledo, a bachelor of law, who was mounted on a wretched 
nag, which, according to the description of our author, 
might have been near akin to Rozinante, blind in one eye 
and not very sound in the other, and so stiff in his legs 
that he stumbled at almost every step. The travellers 
exchange salutations, and the bachelor urges along his 
frightful-looking beast, “burdened with years and scars,” 
and tries, by spurring and hallooing, to stir him up toa 
trot, very much to the amusement of Cervantes, but little 
to his own relief; for the surly animal takes offence at this 


* Essay on Spanish Literature, London, 1818, p. 48. 
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treatment and resolves to go backward instead of forward. 
At this the bachelor flies into a towering passion, and, 
dropping his cloak that his arm may have fair play, bela- 
bors the stubborn brute most furiously, but not with the 
result he anticipated; for the nag resents the heavy blows 
which are showered upon ‘him, begins to kick, and, after 
divers extraordinary flourishes of his hind legs in the air, 
throws his unfortunate rider to the ground. Cervantes 
pricks up his mule, and, approaching the unhorsed bache- 
lor, as he lies wallowing in the dirt and venting his pas- 
sion in cries and imprecations, alights, and begs him to be 
calm, to arise and proceed on his journey, adding, by way 
of condolence, that nothing better could be expected from 
such a miserable hack. The bachelor, however, dissents 
from Cervantes on this point, and thinks that the accident 
is to be aseribed to the high mettle of his courser. Cer- 
vantes suppresses, as well as he can, the merriment which 
is excited by the remark of the bachelor, assists him to 
rise,—which is a matter of some difficulty, as he is badly 
bruised,—and, on surveying him more attentively, finds 
him to be one of the oddest-looking fellows he had ever 
beheld. He had a diminutive body, surmounted by a 
huge hump, and supported by legs which, from the cir- 
cumstance of their being crooked, were marvellously like 
two slices of melon, and other things to match. 

The discomfited cavalier, being once more upon his legs, 
raises his hands to his head to see that his crown is safe, 
and then examines into the condition of his bones. ‘Taking 
Cervantes for a doctor, because he rides a mule, he begs 
him to prescribe for his ailments; to which Cervantes replies 
that he is no doctor, but he would, nevertheless, recommend 
to him rest and sleep, and offers to accompany him to the 
shade of some trees near the road. Whereat the bachelor 
is greatly pleased. But, instead of proceeding at once to 
the shade, the bachelor, who proves to be a very loquacious 
personage, begins to express his indignation and surprise 
at the injuries inflicted by that “ferocious beast” upon 
him—“a graduate of the University of Salamanca, and 
not of Alcala.” 

“Wo’s me,” he exclaims, “what a disaster! But they 
told me at the inn that he was a fiery fellow, and some- 
what vicious, although, in every other respect, a noble 
animal.” And here he favors Cervantes with an elaborate 
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enumeration of the excellencies of his steed—a thing more 
appropriate in a jockey than in a limb of the law—to 
which the latter replies that he sees no such excellencies 
as he has described, that, on the contrary, the nag is a poor, 
attenuated beast, full of bad humors within, and scars 
without. 

The bachelor takes no offence at the freedom of his com- 
panion, but attemps to account for his extravagant praise 
of his nag, by alledging his short-sightedness, an affliction 
to which he was doomed in his tenderest years, and which 
has been greatly aggravated by “much reading and no 
little writing. And I would inform your worship,” he con- 
tinues, “that I left the inn, with a very excellent pair of 
spectacles ; but for my miserable sins, this colt . . .” 


“ Hack, you mean,” says Cervantes. “ Well, let it be hack, if that’s 
the word, or if you desire it so to be.. This hack, as your worship is 
pleased to call him, at leaving the inn to-day, gave four or five bounds, 
(for Iam not certain as to the precise number of them) and as I was 
not in a condition to prevent it, they tumbled me over into a stream, 
from which I came forth in an evil plight, with the loss of my specta- 
cles. And that was the worst of all the falls, which in consequence of 
some evil demon having taken possession of this animal, I have re- 
ceived on this tragical morning.” 

“This is not the first time then,” continues Ceryantes, “that you 
have been thrown by that nag, that walking pannier of bones.” 


Here the bachelor fetches a sigh from the very bottom 
of his heart, and assures his companion that he has suffer- 
ed dreadfully—that, on crossing the bridge of Toledo, had 
he not seized the mane of his horse, he would have gone 
down to the ground with a velocity which would have 
finished his journey before it was begun.” 

It now occurs to the bachelor that, instead of wasting 
his time in idle talk, he had better seek the shelter of the 
trees. The travellers, accordingly, secure their animals by 
the reins, to the trunks of the trees, and seat themselves on 
the ground to enjoy the cool and refreshing shade. For 
the purpose of passing’ away the time, the bachelor opens 
his leather wallet, and producing a couple of volumes, be- 
gins to comment upon, their literary merits. The first is a 
collection of poems by Pedro de Ezinas. Having learn- 
ed the opinion of his fellow traveller, and given his own, 
he lays the volume aside, and says “ that other book is not 
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worth two coppers, for it is full of ignorance and madness, 
and other things void of reason and judgment, and is, in 
fact, the quintessence of the folly and nonsense which 
characterize the works of its class, so pernicious to the 
commonwealth.” Whereupon he opens the leaves, and 
Cervantes beholds, to his great surprize and confusion, the 
title of Don Quixote. But soon recovering, he suggests to 
his companion that the book is a very pleasant performance, 
excellent in matter and style, and free from all personali- 
ties, and that the author deserves credit for his ingenuity 
and discretion in attempting, in that way, to banish from 
the commonwealth those pernicious books of chivalry. 

The object of Cervantes in the Buseapié is now fairly 
before us. The bachelor and the author argue the case 
with interest, and a keen encounter of wits, the former en- 
deavoring to show that books of chivalry had never pro- 
duced the evils which the latter ascribes to them—that even 
if they had, if was a poor way to mend the matter by com- 
posing one which was a great deal worse than all the rest. 
To the objections of the bachelor, Cervantes replies, as we 
have intimated in a previous portion of this article, by citing 
numerous instances of persons whose heads had been turn- 
ed by these books, and who had, in consequence, sallied 
forth in quest of adventures. 

The bachelor is a queer compound of skepticism and 
credulity. He denies the existence of knight errants, yet 
tells the most marvellous and incredible tales about the 
achievements of his father in the German wars; persists 
in maintaining the harmlessness of books of chivalry, yet 
shows, by his conversation, that his own head is turned, and 
that he himself is reading to attempt adventures. In fact, 
the bachelor of law is almost as mad a fellowas Don Quixote 
himself. He resembles the famous Manchegan also, in 
his happy ignorance of his own defects, in the facility 
with which he persuades himself that his blemishes are 
beauties, and that his very hump, is a most valuable and 
ornamental supplement to his fair person. 

The travellers continue to argue the case, when the dis- 
cussion is suddenly arrested by a most unexpected and 
lamentable accident. The bachelor’s horse having got 
loose, and being moved and instigated by the wicked demon 
within him, made an attack upon the mule, which she resis- 
ted with such vigorous and well-aimed blows, that the first 
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kick knocked out the lecherous old fellow’s remaining eye, 
and the second, delivered in the breast, laid him on the 
ground. A third, our author thinks, would have termina- 
ted, at once, the troubles of the hack and the falls of the 
bachelor. . 

The poor bachelor beholding the prostrate animal, and 
thinking that he is about to expire, gives vent to his grief, 
in sighs and groans, lamenting his mishap, rebuking him- 
self for having taken so little care of a precious jewel,” 
and cursing the day and the hour in which he left town. 

Cervantes essays to console him, reminds him of a like 
adventure of Rozinante with the mares, in Don Quixote, 
and bids him, now and forever, to dismiss his skepticism. 
At this, he becomes only the more enraged and wishes 
himself and almost every body else to the devil. He tries 
to raise his blind and battered hack, but all in vain; a 
- slight motion of a leg, at the jerking of the bridle by his 
disconsolate master, being the only sign which he gives 
of life. Cervantes beholding his wretched plight, and per- 
ceiving that it is growing late, bids adieu to the bachelor— 
who is so occupied with his effort to mise his horse, and so 
clamorous in cursing his evil stars, thet he neither sees nor 
hears him,—and mounting his “honcst mule,” is soon 
lodged with a friend in Toledo, when he resolves to write 
out this adventure with the bachelor, “for the purpose of 
undeceiving many who see in the valiant knight Don Quix- 
ote, what the valiant knight Don Quixote is not.” 

J. L. R. 
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Art. XI.—Recent American Poets. 

1. Rhymes of Travel, Ballads and other Poems ; by Bay- 
arp Taytor, author of “ Views a-foot,” etc. Second 
edition. New-York: George P. Putnam: 1849. 

2. Sketches of Life and Landscape; by Rev. Ratpxu 
Hoyt. New edition, enlarged. New-York: Geo. P. 
Putnam. 1849. 

3. Orta- Undis, and other Poems ; by J. M. Lecare. Bos- 
ton: William D. Ticknor & Co, 1849, 

4. Poems by a South-Carolinian. Charleston: Saml. Hart, 
Senr. 1848. 


We had designed, under this head, in the present num- 
ber of our periodical, to indulge in some copious conside- 
rations, in regard to the prospects and promises of Ameri- 
can poetry ; but the space left us for this purpose will barely 
suffice to acknowledge and briefly comment upon the vol- 
umes whose titles are above mentioned. We must reserve 
our generalizations, accordingly, for future issues ; assured 
that the fecundity of the native muse will always afford 
us the necessary justification for undertaking the task at 
any period. Every day provides us with slender volumes, 
such as these before us; not always equal in merit, per- 
haps; but, whether for praise or blame, requiring to be 
heard and examined. In the instances before us, the task 
will not be difficult, and we hold ourselves particularly for- 
tunate, in not being required to put on the more rigorous 
aspects of the law asin dealing with old offenders. ‘These 
are all young writers. "These arealmost their first sins 
of publication. They have not acquired that degree of 
hardihood in crime, which renders it necessary that the 
punishment should be exemplary; and there are certain 
redeeming features in their offences, which will commend 
them to forgiveness, if not to favor. They show modesty 
and misgiving in their performances. ‘They speak, as if 
they were already half ashamed of what they have done; 
and, perhaps, if we treat them with lenity, they may atone 
for the past by better performances hereafter. At all events, 
let us try the experiment. ‘Their indictments shall be as 
brief as is consistent with a due understanding of their 
offences, and the charge to the jury will be abridged to the 
dimensions of the offenders. 
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Banard Taylor is somewhat known bya tour which he 
made on foot through a portion of the continent of Europe. 
His sketchy and modest letters, written at the time, and 
since gathered into a volume, were calculated to recom- 
mend, him to the indulgent favor of the public. They 
showed considerable powers of observation and reflection, 
were marked by good sense, and written with grace and 
spirit. A portion of his present volume owes its origin to 
the experience of his foreign travel. He embodies his sen- 
timents en the objects which he sees—where these are par- 
ticularly remarkable or impressive—wherever they happen 
to be grand or venerable—picturesquely, and in the form 
of verse. These verses are marked by an easy and ener- 
getic flow ; by manly and becoming thoughts ; by conside- 
able powers of description, and by a lively and eager fancy. 
They exhibit no profound emotions, no deep thinking, and 
no peculiarly vigorous imaginings. They are ,graceful 
always—sometimes strong—and mostly pleasing—develop- 
ments of a well balanced mind and judgment, grateful 
tastes, and just and generous emotions. And here we 
might pause in our estimate, satisfied that we had bestow- 
ed sufficient praise ;—but for certain picturesque “ ballads 
of California,” which exhibit other and superior characte- 
ristics in the possession of Mr. Taylor’s muse. It would 
be difficult to deny to the author of “ El Canalo,” the pos- 
session of a warm imagination, which delights in the 
picturesque, and quickens into a passionate song at what 
ever appeals to her sense of external nature and eager ac- 
tion and emotion. We give this poem as a specimen of 
the American ballad, to which it would be'difficult—in its 
class—to find an equally happy sample in the verses of 
any recent writer. Nothing can be more free and musical 
than the strain, and no array of the external agencies of 
poetry, could be rendered more pleasing and impressive. 


EL CANALO. 


Now saddle El Canalo—the freshening wind of morn 
Down in the flowery vega, is stirring through the corn ; 
The thin smoke of the ranches grows red with coming day, 
And the steed’s impatient stamping is eager for the way ! 


My glossy-limbed Canalo, thy neck is curved in pride, 

Thy slender ears pricked forward, thy nostril straining wide ; 
And as thy quick neigh greets me, and I catch thee by the mane, 
I’m off with the winds of morning—the chieftain of the plain ! 
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I feel the swift air whirring, and see along our track, 

From the flinty-paved sierra, the sparks go streaming back ; 
And I clutch my rifle closer, as we seek the dark defile, 
Where the red guerilla watches for many a lonely mile ! 


They reach not E] Canalo; with the swiftness of a dream 
We've passed the bleak Nevada, and Tulé’s icy stream ; 
But where, on sweeping gallop, my bullet backward sped, 
The keen-eyed mountain vultures will cirele o’er the dead ! 


On! on, my brave Canalo! we've dashed the sand and snow 

From peaks upholding heaven, from deserts far below— 

We’ve thundered through the forest, while the crackling branches rang, 
And trooping elks, affrighted, from lair and covert sprang ! 


We've swum the swollen torrent—we’ve distanced in the race 
The baying wolves of Pinos, that parted with the chase ; 

And still thy mane streams backward, at every thrilling bound ! 
And still thy measured hoof-stroke beats with its morning sound ! 


The seaward winds are wailing through Santa Barbara’s pines, 
And like a sheathless sabre, the far Pacific shines ; 

Hold to thy speed, my arrow ! at nightfall thou shalt lave 

Thy hot and smoking haunches beneath his silver wave ! 


My head upon thy shoulder, along the sloping sand, 

We'll sleep as trusty brothers, from out the mountain land ; 
The pines will sound in answer to the surges on the shore, 
And in our dreams, Canalo, we'll make the journey o’er ! 


The “flight of Passo del Mar,” is less original in its 
topic, and less finished in its diction ; but still very striking 
and impressive. “Rio Sacramento” belongs to the same 
family, but is “quite inferior. We should like greatly to 
detach tor our pages “'The Eagle Hunter,” and the “ Bison 
Track,” as singularly well written specimens of earnest 
energetic verse—betraying a fine ear for those peculiar 
combinations of sound, in which the strength contributes to 
the harmony, and the harmony takes nothing from ‘the 
strength ;—but we are reminded of other poets await- 
ing us, and of the brief space which we are suffered to 
accord to them. We must content ourselves with com- 
mending to the reader the examination of this volume of 
Mr. Taylor, for himself. He will find that we have by no 
means exaggerated the merits of the writer. 

The Reverend Ralph Hoyt is a writer of pastorals. He 
describes rural scenes, and domestic emotions. He is con- 
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templative and musing, with a delicate attribute of fancy, 
which renders the atmosphere of his song as persuasive 
as a field of clover at the flowering season. He has no 
passionate phrensies, deals in no tumults, never excites 
you, and never hurries you below his depths or your own. 
His merits are all of a soothing nature, calm, gentle and de- 
corous, lulling you into a musing mood, as the “Shower” 
such as he describes might be apt todo. Wegive this poem 
as a fair sample of the manner of the author, though a 
just judgment would not by any means rank it among his 
more elaborate pieces. 


SHOWER. 


In a valley that I know,— 
Happy scene ! 
There are meadows sloping low, 
There the fairest flowers blow, 
And the brightest waters flow, 
All serene ; 
But the sweetest thing to see, 
If you ask the dripping tree, 
Or the harvest-hoping swain, 
Is the Rain! 


Ah, the dwellers of the town, 
How they sigh, 

How ungratefully they frown 

When the cloud-king shakes his crown, 

And the pearls come pouring down 
From the sky ! 

They descry no charm at all . 

Where the sparkling jewels fall, 

And each moment of the shower, 
Seems an hour. 


Yet there’s something very sweet 
In the sight, 

When the crystal currents meet, 

In the dry and dusty street, 

And they wrestle with the heat, 
In their might ! 

While they seem to hold a talk 

With the stones along the walk, 

And remind them of the rule, 

To “ keep cool !” 
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But in that quiet dell, 

Ever fair, 
Still the Lord doth all things well, 
When His clouds with blessings swell, 
And they break a brimming shell 

On the air; 
There the Shower hath its charms 
Sweet and welcome to the farms, 
As they listen to its voice 

And rejoice ! 


The poems of Mr. Legaré are generally very short; 
single, momentary efforts of the muse, upon spontaneous 
suggestions of the thought. He has evidently not seated 
himself to his task; not deliberately taken up his pen; 
but merely caught up the overflow of his fancy and 
preserved it as a proof, or promise, of what might issue 
from the proper unsealing of his fountains. And there is 
considerable promise. 'The poems before us are full of in- 
stances of rare felicity of phrase, happy turns of thought, 
analogies equally sweet and curious, and fine moralities 
that crown the verse, at its close, with a sudden surprise 
and beauty. His fancy is very delicate; his command of 
language considerable ; and his tastes find provocation, to 
life and utterance, fromthe casual encounter with wood, 
lake or forest scene. Wecontent ourselves with two small 
specimens of his verse, in which the reader will be pleased 
to discern a pleasant vein of musing, and a peculiar harmony 
of expression. . 


THE REAPER. 


How still Earth lies !—behind the pines 
The summer clouds sink slowly down ; 
The sunset gilds the higher hills 

And distant steeples of the town. 


Refreshed and moist the meadow spreads, 
Birds sing from out the dripping leaves, 
And standing in the high-breast corn 

1 see the farmer bind his sheaves, 


It was when on the fallow fields 

The heavy frosts of winter lay, 

A rustic with unsparing hand 

Strewed seed along the furrowed way. 
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And I too, walking through the waste 
And wintry hours of the past, 

Have in the furrows made by griefe 
The seeds of future harvests cast. 


Rewarded well, if, when the world 
Grows dimmer in the ebbing light, 
And all the valley lies in shade, 
But sunset glimmers on the height ; 


Down, in the meadows of the heart, 
The birds sing out a last refrain, 
And, ready garnered for the mart, 

I see the ripe and golden grain. 


The fourth, and last poet in our rubric, is, like Mr. Le- 
garé, a South-Carolinian, and perhaps the youngest in our 
catalogue, His writings betray less finish,—less of that 
practice which denotes the artist, familiar, by long usage, 
with the pencil. But his ’prentice han’ promises largely 
for his skill hereafter, assuming that he continues his ex- 
ercises with industry, and chooses his models with taste 
and judgment. His endowments are in direct contrast 
with those of Mr. Legaré. He lacks the nice delicacy, 
and the somewhat quaint but sweet fancy of the latter. 
But his resources are quite compensative for these defi- 
ciencies. His manner is nervous and bold. His utterance 
is direct and earnest. He has force and warmth, and 
unites the passionate with the contemplative. His subjects 
are not always well chosen, and we might find much cause 
of complaint with their oceasional treatment. But it would 
be absurd to deny the vigor, the earnestness, and epigram- 
matic terseness of the stanzas which follow, and which 
present a fair specimen of the author’s best manner. A 
poem of some forty stanzas, in the Spenserian verse, dis- 
couragingly entitled an Extract, presents far better samples 
of his muse, but is less suited for the purposes of selection. 
The author—and we suppose that we violate no confidence 
when we state the fact—is Mr. Robert P. Hall, now a resi- 
dent of Georgia. He is engaged, we learn, upon a narra- 
tive and descriptive poem, the subject of which is André 
Chenier, one of the very best of the modern French poets, 
whose mournful fate is well known to the readers of French 
revolutionary history. 
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“I SOUGHT HER SIDE.” 


I. 


“T sought her side with careless tread, 
And silence dwelt within the room; 
I bent me o’er the lovely dead— 

I felt, but could not weep her doom. 
The earth was waste, the sky was gloo 
Gone was my day-beam’s fading li 

It waited but the yawning tomb 
To close and leave me blackest night. 


If. 


Fast, fast and freely, fell the tears 
From stranger groups that gathered nigh ; 
The playmate of her younger years 
Looked on alone with tearless eye. 
T bent me o’er her snowy couch, 
I marked her calm, unchanging brow, 
I clasp’d her hand—unfelt my touch— — 


Her icy fingers chill me now. 
Ill. 


Nor groan nor sigh escaped my breast, 
Nor swam my frenzied eye, to gaze 
Upon the long, undreaming rest 
Of her who blest my better days. 
Her brow was calm, though pale and cold, 
Her eyes were closed in peaceful sleep ; 
Her marble features’ lovely mould 
So softly shone, I could not.weep. 


IV. 


A passing breeze swept moaning by, 
And faintly waved her silken hair, 
And seemed to wail with tender sigh 
The chillness of a cheek so fair. 
I held my breath lest I should break 
The pangless slumber of the dead, 
And selfish groans on sorrow wake 
A heart whose every grief had fled. 
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V. 


Each ill of life forgotten, she 
Seemed, pure and pale, to dream in 
And sleep like placid infaney ;— 
Oh! who would bid such slumber ceage ! 
As some white cloud, when swept away 
Its tears and darkness, shines on high 
Pure, calm and still, that being lay, 
In peace and beauty, ’neath mine eye. 


VI. 


For her no torture wrung my brain ; 

But, Oh! though calmly fixed my brow, 
An endless gloom, a hopeless pain, 

Was on my heart, is on it now :— 
Long vanished hours of hope and light— 

Our childhood’s old and happy home— 
Departed day—the starless night— 

The Icvely past—my lonely doom. 


Vil. 


The memories we loved to share 
Upon my spirit’s vision shone, 
And, wild with madness and despair, 
I felt and knew I was alone. 
She lived no more—the one I sought ; 
The cheerless future knew her not, 
And, faint and sick, each drooping thought 
Lay crushed beneath my lonely lot. 


Vu. 


As one who drifts along the wave, 
Lifts from the wreck his aching eye 
In vain, for some white sai] to save 
From rolling wave and stormy sky, 
I gaze upon my lonely days ; 
But all unblest their billows roll ; 
Thou mad’st them lovely to my gaze, 
Sweet sister of my stricken soul. 


IX. 


Like yonder far expiring beam 
That shines along the clouded west, 
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Through driving mist, with sombre gleam, 
raptures light my breast : 
They win but to distract; Oh! vain 
Their far and fading glories burn, 
Through sorrow’s dark and wintry rain, 
And shrieking winds, o’er beauty’s urn. 
x. 
I stoop’d, and silently I prest r 
My lips, too coldly met, to thine;. & 
The first, last time, Oh! dearest, beet! 
Thy lips have coldly greeted mine. 
The time is o’er, and thou art fled, 
But life must fail and reason flee, 
Before this heart forget its dead, 
Or cease to bleed, and bleed for thee. 
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Arr. XIL—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition to the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea; by W. F. Lyncu, U. S. N., Commander 
of the Expedition. With maps and numerous illustrations. A new 
and corrected edition. Phila: Lea & Blanchard. 1849. 


We have spoke elsewhere in these pages of the worthless publi- 
cation, by which if was designed to forestal the report of the leading 
officer in this expedition. We are far from satisfied with the narra- 
tive of Lieutenant Lynch. He, too, has been unwisely ambitious 
of authorship, and has made his volume unnecessarily cumbrous and 
heavy, defeating his own desires in due degree with the earnestness 
of his efforts at their attainment. “Had he been less ambitions—had 
he attached either more or less importance to the dignity of book. 
making—he would probably have been much more successful in making 
an agreeable, if not a very valuable volume. With a juster sense of 
what was due to authorship and to the public, the commonplaces of 
this volume,—its unnecessary superfluities,—its laborious declamation, 
would have been spared us. The same results might have ensued 
had he been totally indifferent to the matter. Had he made a simple 
professional report of what he had seen, done and suffered, we should 
have been just as wise as we are now, with less labor to himself and 
us. His book might reasonably have been abridged to one-half of 
its present dimensions.—The credit due to Capt. Lynch is nevertheless 
considerable, and we are proud of him, and pleased with him, as an 
honorably ambitious and well-performing officer. The conception of 
this enterprize,—the exploration of the Dead Sea, and the penetration 
of its secret and mysterious ayenues,—seems to have been original 
with him. He appears to have brought the subject before the navy de- 
partment, and was properly chosen to carry kis own desire into 
effect. The enterprize, if scarcely likely to be productive to American 
trade or commerce, yet commends itself to the national imagination. 
It is a mere impertinence to limit the adventure of our people, and the 
republic, to those enterprizes and explorations which affect only the 
interests of trade. The national character has, we trust, numerous 
elements besides, which demand our consideration; and we, who receive 
and use, daily, the material philosophies which have been furnished us 
by the enterprise of other empires, must be expected to make our contri- 
bution, in turn, to the cause of art and science. It is quite proper, for ex- 
ample, that we should make some inquiries, and urge the discovery, if 
possible, of the missing British navigator, Franklin, since the discoveries 
which he and others have made, and might make, force upon all the na- 
tious that partake their benefits a large amount of obligation, which can be 
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requited inno other way; and it is eminently proper, where our ships 
of war, our 66 and sok arte engaged in no stringent duties, 
that they ; exercised in researches which raise 
the character of nation in foreign eyes, increase our contribu- 
tions to the, general stock of human knowlege, and improve our 
officers and men, by elevating their standards of ambition, and teaching 
them to fix their attention uport those studies which illustrate and 
dignify their professions. That the American mind, taught in Chris- 
tian schools, should naturally sympathize with a adventure which 
proposed to explore the region consecrated to ¢ pious nature, by 
the birth, the sacred pilgrimage, the trials, the ‘teachings, the passion 
and the bloody sacrifice of our Saviour, was a Matter of course ; and 
a moral use lay in the enterprize, which cannot lose by a comparison 
with any of the ordinary subjects upon which we peril our seamen 
and expend our capital. Besides, it was not unreasonable to suppose 
that the scientific discoveries made by such an expedition would greatly 
serve to complete the table of past acquisitions—to shed light upon 
the already known in this connection, and to minister to art and sci- 
ence, through a medium which would assist equally the footsteps of 
philosophy and faith. It is evident from this volume, which is meant 
simply as a popular publication, and does not include the official results 
of the expedition, that our explorers have aequired considerable and 
highly interesting information. The official report, which we may look 
for among the publications of the next Congress, will no doubt con- 
tribute gratefully to the studies of the geologist and naturalist. This 
volume itself, with all its faults of taste, and a too fond straining after 
sentiment and eloquence, will be found pleasing ani full of interest in 
its narration. Where Capt. Lynch keeps to his narrative and reports 
progress, simply, his account is pleasing enough. The incidents are 
neither very numerous nor very striking, but the situations are new, 
and the scene always an attractive one. That heshould not have risen 
to the “ height of his great argument ’’—that the subject is one which 
perhaps no human ability could well enable the writer to illustrate, 
with an effort that should satisfy expectation=is sufficiently apparent, 
if we only recal the marvellous history of the region. It is the history 
of this region, in the past, that must always tender its present, barren 
to the explorer. The comparison of past and present makes us con- 
scious of a sterility, a baldness and deficiency, in al] that we see and 
hear, which leaves us disappointed in our amticipations. With the 
memory of all our Bible history fresh in our minds, the world’s great 
fountains, its wondrous narratives, its mysterious prophecies, its throes 
and revolutions, its mighty names of heroes, poets, prophets, its terri- 
ble traditions, its holy atmosphere, its divine presence, the awful thun- 
ders which have rolled from the feet of Deity over its mighty moan- 
tains, the fiery bolts which have smitten them while he spake in anger, 
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and the sublime history of the Saviour, at the catast 
sat 0 iiss ios ever shown bi — 
taise up expectations which we vainly. reali 

traveller himself, standing on the very Spot consecr 

lime and terrible traditions, feels, in some degien: the re 

sentiment which fills his thought. But how should he transmit his 
impressions to us? By what language interpret, by what painting 
illustrate, the scenes which he beholds, so as to satisfy the vague 
yearning, the riosity, which seems rather to draw its cravings 
from some intuitive and hidden fountains deep down in the human soul, 
than from mortal memories and mortal books of language. When 
he says—this is the Dead Sea, famous for a curse—this is Calvary, fa- 
mous for a sacrifice—this is the garden of Gethsemane, famous for a 
treachery, what more can he say? No doubt the sentimentality of a 
writer like Lamartine, full of fancy, and capable of hanging a pearl 
even in an Ethiop’s ear, would find a multitude of words when he pointed 
out to you such scenes ; but the imagination, more sedate in the con- 
viction of its weakness, no less than its strength, is not unwilling that 
the present, groping through such mysterious regions, so wondrous in 
the past, should conduct you with finger on its lips. Enough if it 
says Calvary, Gethsemane, Nazareth, and leaves the rest to your own 
thoughts and feelings. Capt. Lynch but too frequently strives to be 
eloquent in such situations. In this he commits the error common to 
most travellers. Washington Allston refused to attempt any picture 
in which the Saviour formed a figure. He felt truly, that any just 
appreciation of Jesus Christ as a Saviour of men and a divinity, ren- 
dered it impossible for man to do justice to the subject, and to do less 
was to be irreverent. But'we forbear. Our purpose is not to censure 
Capt. Lynch for errors which are common to the tourist. We may 
forgive him many such errors in consideration of his honorable aims, 
his active inteljigence, the prudence, circumspection, resolution, cou- 
rage and resource, with which he managed the expedition, and con- 
ducted it everywhere in safety. He is an honor to the service, and 
his book, though not very creditable to him as an author, (which, by 
the way, he does not claim to be,) is highly honorable to him as an 
observing traveller and a gallant officer. 
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bf the sail "Expedition, im November, 1847, till the 
the same, in in Deagaber 1848, Illustrated with a map of 
the Holy Land, handsomely colored. Phil. Carey & Hart. 1849. 


Tue expedition of Lieut. Lynch, for the ézplitetiin of the Dead Sea, 
was an enterprise, the proper details of which, ly provoke 
eager anxiety among all classes of readers. Must not look to 
this volume for the satisfaction of their curiosity. It answers no ex. 
pectations, solves no difficulties, affords no clues to science, and offers 
nothing to the student. At best, it is a good humored, unaffected nar- 
rative, by a subordinate, who tells us when there was a storm, how sail 
was taken in, how camels were rigged for travel, and what sort of 
weather prevailed day by day. It appeals neither to our sentiments, 
nor our desire for information—warms us to nothing and teaches no- 
thing ;—and were it the only exponent of the expedition, it would pro- 
voke the reader to exclaim that a great cry had been made for very 
little wool. There is a more serious charge still against the writer of 
this volume. It is a selfish and ungenerous attempt to strip Captain 
Lynch of some of his laurels,—to anticipate him with the public—to 
torestal! his market, and, seizing upon the moment of greatest public 
curiosity, to foist upon the reader an inferior, imperfect, and, so far as 
the value of the information conveyed, is the question—a very worth- 
less performance. The publishers have done for this volume all that 
they could. itis very beautifully printed. 





3. The Adirondack ; or Life in the Woods; by J.T. Heavtey, author 
of “ Washington and his Generals,” @&e. New-York: Baker & 
Scribner. 1849. 


Mr. Heapzey is one of those light and lively sketchers, who, if he 
compels you to no deep reflections by his own profundity, at least em- 
barrasses you by none of the impediments of heavy baggage. He 
travels post. He writes by express. He has asort of telegraph at his 
finger’s end, and his brain is so much electric fluid that is perpetually 
jerking and jumping along tae wires. He claps his hands and you are 
off. He sees a lake, and he whips out his line and fly, as a trout fisher. 
Hark! a hound opens, and he getshis gun in readiness. In a moment, 
hit or miss, he blazes away in a fever of excitement, and as the deer 
bounds away in safety, he begins to moralize upon the length of his legs 
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and the beauty of his antlers. Anon, a bird pipes up a merry carol, 
and he th imself down ‘to listen. It.reminds., his youth, 
and he tes the flight of years and the vanitiesof life. The 
cry of his comrades startles him from his meditations, and he sings 
supper in full chorus with the rest. Thus he goes from m i 
and from night to morning. A mountain rises before hit 

big about its majesty and sublimity. The river winds below, and he 
speaks of its serpentlike flow, glistening clear and sunnily throughout 
the plain. He launches into his boat, and he recollects and tells you 
of some glorious Mipset he has had or witnessed. He darts upon the 
silent shore, and its solitude reminds him that he is no longer in the 
crowded city, and that he has reason to be thankful for it. He makes 
an admirable cockney in the woods, and betrays himself at every in- 
stant; but he is so good natured, and so lively, so full of the neck or 
nothing temper, that goes forward, in devil-may-care fashion, no matter 
who pays the piper, that we slap him on the shoulder affectionately, 
even while we laugh at his absurdities, as we tolerate the shallowness 
of the stream in consideration of its transparency and liquid impetuous 
motion. His volume has little in it, but that is lively. It would be 
monotonous, for the incidents are few and of but one character, but that 
the author himself, with his pop, fizz, bang, sort of action and perfor- 
mance, is sufficiently full of transitions. The things that he sees, and 
which surprise him only, prove his cockney inexperience. They would 
surprise nobody accustomed to forest life. He should come South if he 
wants to see something of such a condition. Let him take the great 
back bone through Virginia and North-Carolina to Georgia. We 
should show him something to make him skip legitimately. His moun- 
tains are mere gopher hills to such as they might show him on the di- 
viding line between South and North Carolina. He talks of Cheney, 
who is the great hunter, par excellence, among the Manhattan cock- 
neys, and gives an account of his woful fights with a wolf. We 
know hunters to. the manner born—men, who, at seventy, are still 
on foot, day by day, over the mountain in pursuit of the bear, deer and 
panther—men covered from head to foot with scars received in conflict 
with these varmints, each with a chronicle to make the particular cock- 
ney hairs stand on the head of our author, “like quills upon the fretted 
porcupine.” He has seen nothing. Our readers will be amused at 
one of his discoveries. He records, in italics, with as much wonder 
as holy horror, that fish will eateach other, and that one trout was 
used for baiting his brethren! Of his mercurial temperament, by 
which his philosophies change at almost every chapter, we have some 
amusing illustrations. At page 101, he is about to shoot at a duck, 
when his companion, a professional hunter, arrests his arm. “She has 
young ones.” “I stood rebuked,” says our benevolent author ;—“ Not 
only by my own feelings but by the Indian with me. I was shocked 
that this hunter, who had lived so many years on the spoils of the forest 
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should teach me tenernnen o feeling. That mother’s voice found an 
echo in his heamt ‘and he would not hatai*one feather plumage, 

ell as fis Own. im Bloc, to abot o6 female eagle, who is. 

her young. They do shoot at her, and, fortunately for her, 
their skill as marksmen is ‘not more true than their humanity. In 
sparing the maternal duck, the hunter’s feelings had no more to do with 
it than those of the man in the moon. He considere duck as only 
taking care of -his brood, and necessary to their for his future 
uses. A true hunter never kills anything out It is your 
cockney sportsmen only who commit such blunders. Had our author 
but given himself time for reflection, he would have spared his eloquent 
pathos. He would have seen that the murderous attempt upon the 
eagle, in the same circumstances as the mother duck, was conclusive that 
any other than humane motives governed the proceedings of the hunter. 
The eagle was a bird of prey—a rival hunter—-who would probably 
fasten his eye upon the same pretty little ducklings which the good 
hunter was willing to foster for his own uses. It was good policy to 
shoot her, the unfledged eaglets’ claims to consideration being wholly 
out of the question. The mother slain, they would probably perish 
also. But the very same*policy suggested the necessity of sparing the 
duck for her young. They deserved to be cherished—they should be 
fed—they would grow in growth, in beauty and fatness—and, another 
season, the hunter would then find his reward for his present forbear- 
ance. It is Mr. Headley’s mi«fortune that he is always on the look out 
for something on which to expatiate with eloquent sentimentality. The 
practice is a bad one. The thing soon becomes overdone. The topic 
exhausts itself as we]] as the illustrative matter ; and then all becomes 
laborious commonplace on stilts in the shape of pathos and reflection. 
The occasions for eloquent dilation must occur naturally. They must 
come to us—we cannot go tothem. "They will come to us, if we let 
ourselves alone. Had Mr. Headley suffered himself to pause and 
think, making the contrast that we haye done, between his bunter’s 
treatment of duck and eagle, in precisely the same circumstances, in- 
stead of dwelling upon the humanity and tender heart of the hunter, 
he would have been much more truly eloquent upon his deliberate, cold- 
hearted selfishness. He, Headley, in lifting his weapon to kill the duck, 
obeyed an impulse which was not inconsistent with humanity. The 
hunter, arresting his arm, obeyed an established law of self—a cool 
calculating policy, which lacked equally in impulse and humanity. But 
we must leaye it to our author to be tedious. Taken at the hour of 
the siesta, in the warm of the afternoon, and these letters will be found 
sprightly and amusing, with all their absurdities. We must not forget 
that the book is well printed and illustrated with some very sweet engra 
vings. 
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4, A Fable for Critics, or a\glance at a few 
from the tub of Diogenes; by a” 
1848. 


Tue above is only a portion of the fantastic title pageof this slender 
volume. It is all that is written in black letter. Al ing with the 
black inseription are certain lines in red. The two, taken together, 
give us a of doggerel verses, which afford no bad sample of the 
contents of the e. We place, in due relation, the whole title 
page, that the read@ér may compass it without effort ; 


“Reader! walk up at once (it will soon be too late) 
And buy ata perfectly ruinous rate, 

A Fable for Critics ; or better—lI like 

As a thing that the reader’s first fancy may strike, , 
An old fashioned title page, such as presents, 

A tabular view of the volume’s contents— 

A glance at a few of our literary progenies, 

(Mrs. Malaprop’s word) from the tub of Diogenes: 
A series of jokes by a Wonderful Quiz, 

Who accompanies himself with a rub-a-dub-dub, 
Full of spirit and grace. on the top of the tub. 

Set forth in October, the twenty-first day, 

In the year 48, by G. P. Putnam, Broadway.” 


The preface, printed as prose, is nevertheless written as the above, 
in rhymes, which are neither better nor worse than the preceding ; and 
the strains that follow are woven after a like fashion, showing a painful 
industry in the manufacture of ingenious terminations, which, in some 
future year of grace, may make-us forgetful of Hudibras. The satire 
is ascribed to James Russell Lowell, of Boston. We are inclined to 
doubt the truth of this suspicion. The writings of Lowell have given 
us no reason to suppose him guilty of such a production. His poems 
are rather thoughtful and sentimental than satirical, and his verse 
usually has borne no sort of resemblance to that which is before us. 
This, however, is quite inconclusive as an objection. A writer of ta- 
lent and facility, such as Lowell is, may readily assume new aspects 
and put on new disguises. But it is doubtful whether he would expend 
so much pains-taking and labor on such an object. Not that his satire 
lacks either point or merit. It is sharp and sometimes spicy, playful 
and fanciful, amidst much clumsiness and cumbrousness. But the 
fable is feeble, the point pot often apparent, and the malice much more 
conspicuous than the wit. Its partialities and prejudices are of a kind 
seriously to discredit the claims of a real poet, to whose catholicity and 
justice, chiefly, we always look for the essentials of permanent authori- 
ty. It is the misfortune of our fabler, that he adopts implicitly the 
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vulgar parochial selfishness which disfigures so greatly the popular 
judgments of New England. This criti example, expends all his 
praise upon the"@hild: on of the East. e finds no. others in the coun- 
try, or, if hé does, he‘dismisses them with a scornful complacency that 
is rather absurd aid’@musing than destructive or severe. Cooper, for 


example, is tf@ated most contemptuously ; though we should traffic 


unprofitably with the future to give his writings, loose and defective as 
they are, for all the pretentious literature of all New England. Irving 
is an exception. He is treated civilly, we might say graciously, but 
for a certain air of patronage which our acter and which, 
when addressed to a veteran like Irving, is s ntly offensive, in 
spite of all the good things which are said. There may be reasons 
for this excertion, by the way, in the fact that the works of Irving are 
now in course of publication by the same house which issues the satire. 
Besides, the reputation of Irving is no longer provocative of envy or 
rivalry. It is a settled reputation, at least for the present. It is no 
longer within the courts, and the tacit conclusion, among his contempora- 
ries, is to leave his case entirely to the future. His genius was never 
of a combative character. He exhibited no salient points, in doctrine 
or imagination, about which opinion could quarrel; and he offended 
against no known proprieties. His style was at once sweet and unex- 
ceptionable, and he occupied a department which found him in nobody’s 
way. The case is very different with such a writer as Cooper, whose 
faults are in due degree with his merits. His very originality must 
provoke questioning—his very audacity and courage excite spleen and 
anger. His career must necessarily have been a struggle, since, like 
the strong swimmer, he disdained to go only with the currents—But to 
return to our muttons. Hear our satirist discourse on Emerson, whom 
he styles a “Greek head on Yankee shoulders,” and you fancy him 
one of the most marvellous men that the world has produced. A pa- 
railel is run between him and Carlyle, greatly to the discredit of the 
latter.- None less than Plato will content him for a comparison. “Car- 
lyle’s the more burly,” but “Emerson's the rarer ;” “Carlyle’s the 
Titan,” but “ Emerson the clear-eyed Olympian ;” “the one’s two- 
thirds Norseman,” “ the other’s half Greek,” and soon through a long 
string of absurdities, in very clever doggerel. And all this said of a 
man who is really half-witted, and whose chief excellence consists in 
mystifying the simple and disguising commonplaces in allegory. One 
Mr. Alcott follows, of whom we know nothing, and our satirist does 
not much to enlighten us. He gives to this gentleman a chapter of 
homage, and shuts him up in a room with Plato, as a trusted brother, 
though, in all probability, from what is said, he has been pilfering from 
PJato’s stores all his life already. Brownson has his chapter and Wil- 
lis his—the latter being likened to Beaumont and Fletcher, and made 
the companion of Ben Jonson, though the flesh and blood of these 
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stout quarter-staff men, would have shaken the very soul out of the ~ 
cockney’s breeches, at a single bout of the cudgel. Of Theodore 
Parker, we have a monstrous catalogue; of cee ne him 
to be every sort of a man, yet so much of a Jupiter’ in his way, 
as to be no man atall. He, it appears, is a Socifian preacher, who is 
too Socinian for the Socinians. He has beaten them at their own wea- 
pons, and, where they teach to believe little, he teaches them to believe 
nothing at all,—unless himself. We have long been prepared to be- 
lieve that Boston would come to this. They have a school of teachers, 
possessing large popularity, intense self-esteem, and considerable in- 
genuity, who, withnew isms and ologies daily, will some day contrive 
to throw down all their altars of belief. Were they a more inflamma- 
ble race, with smaller-bumps of caution, we might look for the advent 
among them of a Goddess of Reason, and a Reign of Terror, not im- 
perfectly modelled upon those of the French. Their safety lies in 
their desire for the flesh-pots, aud in the fact that they are already in 
possession of too large a share of worldly goods to venture much in 
dangerous experiments. Were they sans culottes, we should, in all 
probability, very soon behold a Temple of Reason in Boston, usurping 
that of Jesus Christ. 

With one more name we must dismiss the catalogue. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes has written several spirited lyrics, and some small pieces 
of a pleasant and good-natured humor. It is probable that none of his 
own calmly, truly judging friends would claim for him a higher degree of 
credit than this. But here his songs are rated above Campbell’s, and 
the “ New Timon,” (ascribed to Bulwer,) which possesses one quality, 
of invention—to which Holmes has no sort of pretension—and which is 
very good verse besides, is sneered at as “a huckleberry to Holmes’s 
persimmon.” This is a rare sort of fooling verily. 

And now for a sample of this satire, in which the pvet does honor to 
his mother State. We may forgive to a dutiful son the expression of 
an exaggerated tribute, particularly when this is a son of New-Eng- 
land, with whom such exaggerations are habitual. But we smile, ne- 
vertheless, when we find him appropriating, as peculiar, those posses- 
sions which not only did not originate with her, but which are very far 
from being confined to herterritory. If her claims to poetry are tobe 
founded upon her sledge and trip hammers, her mills and machinery, 
she may grind verses to all eternity, but will be suffered to set no one’s 
teeth on edge with them but her own. 


“ Here,—‘ Forgive me Apollo,’ I cried, ‘ while I pour 
My heart out to my birth-place: O, loved more and more 
Dear Baystate, from whose rocky bosom thy sons 
Should suck milk, strong: will-giving, brave, such as runs 
In the veins of old Graylock,—who is it that dares 
Cull thee pedlar, a soul wrapt in bank-booke and shares ? 


21 VOL. xv1.—no. 31. 
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It is false! She’s a Poet! I see, as I write, 


Along the far railroad the steam-snake glide white, __ f 
The cataragt-throb of her mill-hearts I hear, 
The swift strokes of t mmers weary my ear, 


Sledges ring upon anvils, through logs the saw screams, 
Blocks swing up to their place, beetles drive home the beams.— 
It is songs such as these that she croons to the din 
Of her fast-flying shuttles, year out and year in, 
While from earth’s farthest corner there comes not a breeze 
But wafts her the hum of her gold-gleaning bees: ~ 
What though those horn hands have as yet fotind smal! time 
For painting and sculpture and music and rhyme ; 
These will come in due order ; the need that pressed sorest 
Was to vanquish the seasons, the ocean, the forest, 
To bridle and harness the rivers, the steam, 
Making that whirl her mill-wheels, this tag in her team, 
To vassalize old tyrant Winter, and make 
Him delve surlily for ber on river and lake ;— 
When this New World was parted, she strove not to shirk 
Her lot in the heirdom,—the tough, silent work, 
The hero-share ever, from Herakles down 
To Odin, the Earth’s iron sceptre and crown ; 
Yes, thou dear, noble Mother! if ever men’s praise 
Could be claimed for creating heroical lays, 
Thou hast won it; if ever the laurel divine 
Crowned the Maker and Builder, that glory is thine! 
Thy songs are right epic, they tell how this rude 
Rock-rib of our Earth here was tamed and subdued; 
Thou hast written them plain on the face of the planet 
_ Ln brave, deathless let ‘ts of iron and granite ; 
+ “biiouhast printed them deep for all time; they are set 
Eg0m the same runic type-fount and alphabet | 
Wath thy stout Berkshire hills and the arms of thy Bay.— | 
They are staves from the burly old Mayflower lay. 
If the drones of the Old World, in querulous ease, 
Ask thy Art and thy Letters, point prondly to these, 
Or, if they deny these are Letters and Art, 
Toil on with the same old invincible heart ; | 
Thou art rearing the pedestal broad-based and grand | 
Whereon the fair shapes of the Artist shall stand, 
And creating, through labors undaunted and long, 
The true theme for all Sculpture and Painting and Song !” 
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With a single farther word, we must dismiss this performance. It 
is disfigured by frequent reflections upon the slave institutions of the 
South, some of which are exceedingly brutal, exhibiting in the author 
a bad, malicious heart, and a temper that scruples not at a falsehood 
in the expression of a prejudice. We take for granted that the South- 
ern reader will reject with indignaticn every such publication, while 
we counsel the publisher to be wary in perilling his interests in lend- 
ing himself to the purposes of fanaticism and hate. 
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5. Friends and Fortune; 2 Moral Tale; by Anna Hanger Davey. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1848" 


Our lady novelists wil] need to be on the alert. Here isa new 
competitor for the laurels and no insignificant one. Of Miss Drury 
we hear for the first time; but if we augur rightly from her debat, 
she will make herself heard with more effect hereafter. Her present 
story is a moral one, but she does not rely solely upon her morals, 
though these are unexceptionable. She draws a character with vigor— 
paints a landscape with purity—describes a scene with energy and 
spirit, and gives us a group in action with a quite dramatic effect. The 
story is a simple one, and commences with an error on the part of her 
heroine, who is, in other respects, a very comely and pleasant person- 
age. A great heiress is left an orphan. She discovers the court paid 
to her fortune, the sycophancy which it inspires, and the heartless 
baseness of which, through her fortune, she is likely to become the 
victim. She longs to be loved for her own sake, but discovers, up to 
opening of the story, that her worshippers are more intent upon the 
decorations of the altar, than the goddess to whom they offer adoration. 
She naturally becomes suspicious of the homage of which the motive 
appears so base and selfish, and, naturally desirous of human sympa- 
thy, and genuine affection, her heart is made to recoil back upon itself 
in hopelessness and utter disgust. She determines upon an experi- 
ment. She has some relations who haye never seen her, and who re- 
side in the ancient neighborhood whieh he: father loved. She has re- 
turned from the continent, and is at once earnestly appealed to by these 
relations to come and make her abode among them. Are these like 
all the rest? Are they so selfish in their objects, thinking rather of 
her fortune than herself. She longs to be among them, and to dwell 
in the places of which her father has spoken fondly to her infant ears. 
But how can she believe the propositions of her kindred? She is 
young, and there are sons of the family to be provided for in marriage. 
She determines upon the bold experiment of going among them dis- 
guised as a protégé, or humble friend of an old maid, who is really a 
dependant upon herselft This is the great error which she commits, 
and it results in placing her in sundry awkward situations, for the de- 
tails of which we must refer the reader to the book itself. She does 
not reflect upon the impropriety, not to say baseness, of penetrating 
in disguise, and as a spy, the family which invites her to its hospitality, 
as a daughter and a sister. The old maid, an excellent creature by the 
way—reluctantly consents to become the heiress with the condition of 
the dependent. The scheme, baiting the moral impropriety, is admira- 
bly managed, and the parties fall into their new characters without 
difficulty and with complete euccess. The family which they enter, 
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with two exceptions, is entirely selfish—vain, insolent, and calculating. 
The object is to make the heiress a prize for one of the sons. The 
old maid is accordingly feted and prized beyond measure. The heiress 
is neglected, treated with insolence and rudeness, and made to under- 
stand that neither beauty, nor grace, nor talent,—all of which she 
possesses—is of any avail against the supposed fortune, though in the 
possession of a weak-minded old maid, who is ugly and ungraceful. 
The dandy favorite of the managing mother yields himself at the shrine 
of the supposed heiress, and overwhelms her with constant devotions— 
finally makes her an offer of his hand and heart, unable to resist the 
tender impression of her charms. The true heroine makes a con- 
quest also, One of the sons is a student—a shy, fond, imaginative 
being—a poet—full of warmth and awkwardness. In drawing this 
character, our author somewhat oversteps the modesty of nature, and 
makes him a little too awkward,—so much so, as almost to make him 
stupid. This is a too frequent fault. The exaggeration is unfavorable 
to the portraiture, and to the effect of the story. Suffice it, however, 
that the student—shy, sensitive, and almost despised by his family— 
as lacking the exterior which society is most apt to value—becomes 
enamored of the supposed poor dependant—waits on her, watches her, 
and, with his devotions, compensates for the neglect of all the rest. 
His passion is returned, and, after numerous scenes, full of variety and 
interest, the story concludes happily and with full satisfaction to 
all parties, with probably two exceptions, that of the ancient damsel, 
and the youthful but selfish dandy. The good spinster, though in some 
measure conscious of the heartlessness of her lover, is yet somewhat 
touched by the novel suit which he has addressed to her heart. She 
had never before been held sufficiently an object of attraction, to re- 
ceive these attentions, and that homage of the other sex, which, it is, 
perhaps, the instinct of her own to desire. She is not, therefore, above 
the feeling of disappointment, when, at the catastrophe, which disrobes 
her of fortune, the faithless gallant takes to his heels, disappearing 
without a word, from the scene in which he plays a tigure most ridicu- 
lous. J! is one of the faults of our author, that she has yielded too 
little sympathy to the ancient maiden, who has so perilled her own 
pride and sensibilities, to oblige her favorite. We can give no details 
of this story, and prefer infinitely to commend it to those who desire 
equal amusement and pleasure. For a domestic story—one in which 
all the action is in ordinary social life,—it is one of the most racy and 
agreeable which has been for a long time written. This class of wri- 
tings, in fiction, belongs, by the way, almost entirely to the gentler sex. 
Male writers are usually quite awkward in their management, 
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6. Kavanagh; a Tale; by Henry Wapsworts Lonerstiow. 


The mighty purpose never is o'ertook 
Unless the deed go with it.”—Shakspeare. 


Boston: Ticknor, Read & Fields. 1849. 


Mr. Lonereiow has a high reputation as a writer, and in some de- 
gree deserves it. He is a careful writer in the first place,—and in this 
respect he differs from the great body of American authors, who are 
very apt to write with their spurs on, and overtheir portmanteaus. He 
is a writer of exquisite delicacy, a sweet moral tone, delicate in his 
fancies, and very graceful in expression. As a poet, his successes 
have chiefly been derived from his ballads, which required little action 
or invention, and were the embodiments of sentiment chiefly, rather than 
passion. His school is the sentimental. He lacks passion. His in- 
vention is small, and the dramatic element is one in which he can 
neither dive nor soar. His prose consists of gentle and fanciful 
descriptions, to which a certain quaintness, borrowed mostly from 
the Germans, adds a considerable charm. He pursues a pretty 
thought very happily and seldom hunts it down. A choice and de- 
licate conceit will afford him the materials for a chapter, in the pe- 
rusal of which, if we are conscious of no excitement, or provocation to 
thought, we are at least secure from offence and annoyance. Mr. Long- 
fellow’s tastes are sufficient securities for the reader, while his limpid 
style, and gentle narrative, commend him particalarlytethat class of 
persons, who prefer the gratification of their tastes, to any appeal to the 
passions. The work before us dees not differ from the previous prose 
writings of the author. It is of the same slender staple—with few 
thoughts, few incidents—unimportant action and a rather cold interest ; 
but marked by his usual! felicity and smoothness of style, the play of a 
gentle fancy, and a pleasant sentiment. Kavanagh must depend for its 
attractions on these agencies wholly. It is a bald village story, in which 
love appears somewhat of the school girl fashion and philosophy,—which 
seems to have fed on bread and butter all its life. Some of the scenes 
are prettily delineated, and the village priest and schoolmaster, are no 
doubt tolerable portraits, with, we suspect, some one or more elements 
of the character omitted. It is in his musings, and didactic passages, — 
where philosophy and fancy seem to meet on the confines of thought, 
that our author is mostly successful. He feels that this is properly his 
region and addresses himself to it with creditable pains-taking. Some- 
times he succeeds excellently well in his fancies, and the quaint forms 
into which he throws his sentiments. But he too frequently and unpro- 
fitably labors to adapt the remote to the present—to illustrate the com- 
monplace with the foreign,—-aad to make the familiar seem original by 
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extravagance of comparison. His failures are sometimes sufficiently 
amusing. The ringing of a Sabbath bell is likened to the explosion of a 
brazen mortar (Which the bell really is)—* bombarding tne village with 
bursting shells of sound.” The striking of the clock, reminds him “ of 
Jael driving the nail into the head of Sisera, &c.” This straining 
after fine comparisons for ordinary things, must commonly result in such 
absurdities. Sometimes our author has better success—though still too 
much on stilts—as when he describes the setting sun stretching “his 
celestial rods of light across the level landscape, and like the Hebrew in 
Egypt, smiting rivers, brooks, and ponds till they become as blood.” But 
this ambitious sort of composition, scarcely repays by its occasional suc- 
cesses with the startled reader, for the labor which it demands from the 
author. We turn toa book of Mr. Cooper, a writer of very different 
order, and who takes no pains in the search after metaphor and illustra- 
tion, and in the page under our hand—(the work is the Sea-Lions, just 
published)—we_find one of those unforced comparisons which, however 
rudely expressed, are more grateful to the reader, because they occur 
unpremeditatedly, and without design, on the part of the author, than any 
of the more ambitious figures of Mr. Longfellow. Ue speaks of the 
departure of wealth and power from Italy “leaving in their train a thou- 
sand fruits, that would seem to be the more savory as the stem on which 
they grew, would appear to be approaching its decay.” Here the pro- 
priety and beauty of the figure needs nothing but a corresponding grace 
and simplicity of expression to surpass most of the labored poetical efforts 
in Kavanagh. But we should be doing injustice to Mr. Longfellow not 
to admit the beauty and felicity of many of his passages. Some of his 
apothegms are marked by a delightful fancy, and much of his criticisms, 
on literature and society in America, is justand forcible. It is his inven- 
tion that lacks. Nothing can be more bald than Kavanagh as a story ; and 
for its design as little may be said. The author seems to have begun his 
book without fairly grasping his purpose. His moral is at once slight 
and commonplace. 


7. Child of the Sea,and other Poems; by Mrs. S. Anna Lewis, author 
of “ Records of the Heart,” &c. New-York: George P. Putnam. 
1848. 


Tuese are very tolerable verses, and, in so speaking, we necessa- 
rily declare their condemnation. In poetry, the merely tolerable is 
the most intolerable matter in the world. We have little with which 
to find fault, and just as little with which to feel. The whole is a dead 
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level, of regular flat versificatior, commonplace thoughts and fancies, 
and stories told a thousand times, and in much better style, and in much 
finer spirit. Would you have an example? Here is a sonnet about 
the poet, which is about as fair a specimen as the volume contains. 
One would think that the subject would inspire the very best powers 
of the writer, herself ambitious of the titlke—ray, claiming it. Yet 
was there ever such a bald piece of platitude as the following? 


“ Ye airy habitante of fashion’s mart! 

Who, like the gayly P painted butterflies, 

Seek but to dazzle with your gaudy dyes,— 

From all that seems not gold and glitter, start 

eg ii there could be nor soul, nor heart; 
ho never felt ennobling sympathies 

sey your breasts; or heard humanity's 

pleading voice ; scorn not the poet’s art! 

Look nor disdainfully nor cold on him, 

Though soiled his garb, and wanting many a stitch — 

Pale, worn his brow,—his eyes with weeping dim ; 

Though he charm not the stony- hearted rich, 

Hie bosom throbs with higher, holier fire, 

Than ever base or common souls inspire.” 


If this benevolent minstrel had properly set about mending the poet’s 
breeches, 


“ Where they lack’d the needful stitches,” 


instead of singing about them in this most pitiful manner, her charity 
would have been recognized, and she would have been spared the shame 
of these wretched verses. 

Here we should have paused, suffering the good woman to have found 
her way to as many readers as might be attained by the fine type, the 
clear white paper, and the excellent style with which Mr. Putnam has 
honored the poetry which we cannot honor, but for an impertinence of 
which she is guilty in relation to the South. That a bad poet should 
also be a bad philosopher, we can very well understand; but that a 
bad poet should have the insolence to set up for both poet and philoso- 
pher, is past all bearing. At page 168 there is a silly paragraph enti- 
tled “ Lament for La Vega”—not the famous plain of Grenada, be it 
remembered,—but the Mexican General who surrendered to the sabre 
of Captain May at Resaca de la Palma. The sympathies of the Yan- 
kee family,—having exterminated al] their own Indians by the shortest 
possible processes, with the help of Capt. Church and others, and at 
five shillings per ecalp,—is now forever bewailing the condition of the . 
copper-colored who are permitted to survive in the South. Here good 
Mrs. Lewis tunes her pipes in behalf of the faithless and ungrateful 
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Mexican, who was fed and feasted in New-Orleans beyond his merits. 
She describes him as a captive falcon—falcon fiddlestick !— 


“Doomed my agonizing grief to pour 
In fertile lamentations,—tears and sighs,—” 


They never cost him a dinner. 
“And feed the fools whom I despise.” 


Thus an American woman finds the language for an unlick’d savage, 
who was treated with the greatest sympathy and kindness, and who 
forgot it all as soon as he got back to Mexico. But this is not all. She 
makes this excellent captain exclaim,—this chief, whose custom it was 
to lasso the peasantry when he wanted recruits, and who rules in a land 
where peonage, the most base and crue] system of slavery that ever 
disgraced humanity, prevails,—she makes him to say aloud, in holy 
indignation: 

“ They prate of liberty—deeds great and wise, 


And fill the air with patriotic cheers, 
While human shackles clank around the listless ears.” 


Then follows the Ethiopian in the rice-fields, “clanking his chains,” 
and such an accumulation of fire and smoke, in the guise of tumid and 
tumultuous words, “smothered curses,” “ lava hells,” and all that sort 
of nonsense and falsehood, by which the stereotypes of abolition mis- 
represent the mild and patriarchal guardianship with which the South 
protects andyprovides for a coarse, feeble, uneducated and incapable 
race. It is in keeping with this spirit of malicious misrepresentation, 
that this sympathizer describes the progress of the war, as “ slaughtering 
-babes and wives without a cause.” Modesty should have taught this 
lady sense. She should learn to respect as superior the wisdom of her 
race, not presume to put herself above it. But we need not waste shot 
upon such small deer. We simply say to the booksellers, send al! this 
worthless fuel back; to purchasers, wash your hands of it. And let 
not our enemies mistake the motive which prompts our rejection of all 
books tainted with these leprous spots of mingled folly and falsehood. 
It is not that we fear that they should exertany influence, either upon 
our people or upon our serviles. The folly most completely neutralizes 
the malice. It is simply because they are impertinences, to which 
there is no reason that we should submit. A toad may be a very harm- 
less thing, in fact, but that is no reason we should suffer it to foul one’s 
carpet. 
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6. State Trials of the United States during the administrations of 
Washington and Adams : With references, historical and profession- 
al, and preliminary notes on the politics of the times. By Francts 
Wuarton, author of “a Treatise on American Criminal Law.” 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1849, Charleston: J. Russell. 


Tis is a copious and valuable contribution to the library of Ameri- 
can politics and history, supplying sundry deficiencies, and providing 
means of easy reference to many important incidents, in our progress 
as a nation, to which access has been difficult before. Mr. Wharton 
has compiled skilfully the details which he seems to have mastered 
thoroughly. It will require some time and study to determine upon 
the invariable propriety and justice of his opinions, as he has embodied 
them in an elaborate and spirited introduction. Yet the general sem- 
blance of what he has done, impresses us with a sense of fairness, 
and the temper which he shows in his argument, is that of an unbiassed 
judge and not of a partisan. We shall examine more closely into his 
work hereafter. His style as a writer is animated and forcible, though 
sometimes a little too colloquial. We could have wished that he had 
been a little more chary of those freedoms of language, which good 
taste will be apt to regard as vulgarisms. But for what he has done 
we are sincerely grateful. His work is ample and unique, and affords 
us important views of periods and events in our history, of which our 
historians hitherto have taken too little notice. The samples, which 
his notes embody of the spirit and temper of party, under the old 
administrations, are quite curious, and almost persuade Us of an im- 
provement in the political decencies of modern periods. 





9. The Shakespearian Reader ; a collection of the most approved Plays 
of Shakspeare ; carefully revised, with introductory and explanatory 
notes, and a memoir of the author. Prepared expressly for the use 
of classes and the family reading circle. By John W. S. Hows, 
Professor of Elocution in Columbia College. New-York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1847. Charleston: J. Russell. 


Ir people are so pure and fastidious, that they would suffer from con- 
tact with Shakespeare, as he is, we are for Jetting them keep clear of him 
altogether. As fo. washing his face and hands anew, in order to bring 
him within the privileges of very fine society, we confess that we see 
no sort of necessity for it. It will probably do no good to them ; and 
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no one will pretend that Shakspeare’s fame can derive much increase 
from the cirewlation of his writings amongst people of constitutions so 
delicate. The ease is otherwise, however, when the object is the edu- 
cation of the school boy. Though really a severe moralist, in all his 
teachings, the language of Shakspeare naturally partook of the loose- 
ness of his times. Many of these loosenesses had no such evil signi- 
fication as we discover in them now—and were freedoms of a society, 
showing rather the frankness of an innocent heart, confident in ita real 
purity, than the grossness of a corrupt nature delighting in its filth. 
It is important, that, while the young soul is tender, we should protect it 
from all equivocal influences. Loose conversation, in particular, is fre- 
quently the source and occasion for loose conduct, and the cerruption 
of the heart is commonly begun by a corruption of the innocencies of 
speech. We have no quarrel, accordingly, with him who, proposing 
to instruct bays in elocution, makes free with the excesses and exube- 
rances of Shakspeare and lops them off when necessary. It has 
been usual hitherto, with this object, to detach scenes, here and there, 
from the pages of the great dramatist. This practice, as the editor 
before us properly observes, afforded but too imperfect an idea of the 
genius, the sense and the various spirit of the author. His plan is un- 
questionably the better one, by which the entire play is given—in all 
its necessary scenes—to the simple exclusion of those portions which 
exhibited a viciousness in the language. Thus t’e interest of the 
story is preserved, always important to the education of the young; 
and you are not outraged atthe exhibition of a passion for a special 
scene, for which the provocation was to be found in that only which 
had been onfitted. Sixteen of Shakspeare’s plays have thus been pru- 
ned by Mr. Hows, who has confined himself chiefly to the serious ones. 
He has approached his task with a hesitating hand and a self-upbraiding 
thought, which is, perhaps, the very best security that he will not make 
his excisions more extensive than necessary. The fact is that Mr. H. 
is a profound worshipper of Shakspeare. We remember him making 
his debit on the New-York stage, under fashionable auspices, some 
fifteen years ago; and though he was not fortunate as a personator of 
Shakespeare’s heroes, it was yet very evident that he venerated their 
creator He has no doubt done his ‘spiriting’ as gently, as he could, 
and, for the purposes of school education, we.cheerfully commend this 
volume ; but, if any grown person of either sex, is apprehensive for 
his morals from contact with the naked Shakspeare, we commend 
him to bread and water, the scourge and a stony cell for the rest of 
his life ; for very certainly, even in these situations he will find too much 
that is inflammable in his nature for the safety of his virtues. 
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10. The Good and the Bad in the Roman Catholic Church. Is that 
Church to be destroyed or reformed? A Letter from Rome; by 
Rev. Henry M. Fretp. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 1849. Charles- 
ton. J. Russell. 


Mz. Fretp is a Protestant clergyman, who inculeates tolerance among, 
his fluck in respect tothe Roman Catholics, points out and insists vl $ 
what is praiseworthy and deserving of preservation in the practices and 
teachings of the religion to which he is yet opposed, and counsels the 
preservation and improvement of the church, rather than its destruc- 
tion. His letter is neatly and gracefully written, and will reward pe- 
rusal. That he should think it necessary to counsel one Christian 
church to be tolerant of another, is perhaps the most singular com- 
mentary of all upon what is too commonly received as Christianity. 
That there should be a real necessity for such a preaching, is Mr. 
Field’s ample justification for his mild and inoffensive letter. He en- 
ters into no profound discussions, stirs up the embers of no ancient 
controversy, and rather derives his suggestions from the surfaces of 
things, in matters of religion, than their depths. We doubt greatly, 
however, that he will succeed in persuading the Catholics to a surren- 
der of those features in their worship which he proposes to remove, as 
so little worthy of their care, or needful to their faith. He is for sim- 
plifying their forms, which he yet thinks are highly necessary when 
addressed to a people like the Italians, We, on the contrary, could 
wish for an increase of forms in a country like ours, where vulgarity 
and insolence are for breaking down all barriers. He is for having the 
service performed in the vernacular. This would be, perhaps, impor- 
tant, were religion addressed to the understanding rather than the 
hearts of men. He is hostile to confession, and so are we. We are 
too conscious of our sins, and their enormity, to trust them to any au- 
dience but that which is unavoidable, and which listens with an inevi- 
table indulgence, such as cannot lie within human compass ; and he is 
for allowing the priests to take wives, as other men; to which we have 
no manner of objection, supposing the priests themselves willing. His 
proposed changes, however, are such as we shall hardly hope to see 
attempted in ourday. Mr, Field enforces his views sensibly and gently. 
His tone is inoffensive, and his arguments, if not very profound, are 
mildly and modestly put. His letters may be read without annoyance 
by all parties. 
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1l. The Gold Mines of the Gila. A Sequel to Old Hicks the Guide ; 
by Cuartes W. Wexzer. New-York: Dewitt & Davenport. 1849. 


Mr. Wesser has been for some time past preparing an expedition 
for the exploration of a Durado along the Gila to which vague traditions 
have pointed for a space of three hundred years. These traditions do 
not content themselves with saying that the land has gold, and that the 
gold thereof is good. Itspeaks of great cities, empires of art and ci- 
vilization, girdled by rocks, and rendered almost inaccessible by inter. 
posing deserts. Fable is outdone by these narratives which claim to 
be only sober history. The ostensible object of this volume is to cir. 
culate these traditions, and through them, taking advantage of the pre- 
sent gold-mania which discovery in California has engendered, to 
promote the objects of an expedition for the discovery of these realms 
of treasure, of which Mr. Webber is prepared to be the pioneer and 
conqueror. But the book will measurably defeat its own object. Mr. 
Webber having an eye to fictitious narrative, and a strong passion for 
that sort of writing, has manufactured much more of a tale than an 
argument, and relates such a string of desperate and diabolical adven- 
tures, that the danger which he describes will probably frighten many 
more than his cities of hidden treasure will persuade. 

The book is a very rude one, carelessly written, and frequently in 
very bad, if not brutal taste. It gives a very woful picture, and, we 
trust, a very unfaithful one, of humanity, as it exists in the border Jands 
of Texas. ‘Though marked by occasional] passages of power and beauty, 
and scenes of vivid interest, it is very far inferior to the work of which 
it improperly professes to be a sequel. There is nothing in the progress 
of the story to link it with Old Hicks the Guide—it resumes none of 
the clues of that work, and brings before us none of its characters. 
We regret that Mr. Webber has suffered himself to waste his talent 
on an unworthy and unfitting subject. 





12. A Few Thoughts on the Foreign Policy of the United States; by 
Wa. Henry Trescor. Charleston: John Russell. 1849. 


Mr. Trescot is well known to the readers of this Review. His 
writings are distinguished for their force and earnestness. The little 
brochure under notice is quite an improvement on former efforts. We 
rejoice at this ambitious demonstration, in a field of study for which 
Americans—particularly of the South—so sel4om betray any predilec- 
tion. The tastes of Mr. Treseot incline him to diplomacy. His studies 
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have measurably prepared him to pursue such a career with distinction. 
Whether his views in this pamphlet are correct or not, it is something 
gained to have opened up this avenue for thought. Mr. Trescot rea- 
sons against the narrow policy which has hitherto prevented the 
United States from taking a just rank amomg the nations. He feels 
that she is a first rate, instead of a third rate power, and that her politics 
and opinions must assert themselves in all regions in which we may 
have a future interest. His views are not so much pitched tojthe 
survey of the present as the probable. It is true that the relations of 
France, Russia and Great Britain are of a sort to leave the latter in no 
apprehension of any immediate alliance by the two former against her ; 
but is this to be so, when Russia fairly steps forth upon the sea as a 
great maritime power! It is true that, at this juncture, there has been 
no rupture, and no cause of quarrel between Russia and the United 
States. But will this harmony continue, when Russia, becoming a 
great maritime power, shall penetrate the Pacific and plant her cities 
on the north-west coast ? 

Mr. Trescot’s argument goes to insist on the natural.and inevitable 
affinities between the United States and Great Britain, leading to the 
conclusion that prospective necessities, equally affecting both, render 
necessary a gradual approximation of the two to such an alliance as 
shal] enable them to maintain a just joint position, strengthening them- 
selves and one another against al! other powers. In urging these pro- 
positions, Mr. Trescot exhibits much ingenuity. He has, perhaps, too 
much condensed his argument, which might have derived increase of 
force from a variety of illustrations, His theme is one for examination, 
for which, where so much is specu ‘ative, there is probably sufficient 
leisure. The essay is well written, with clearness and simplicity, yet 
with enough of the ardency of the advocate and orator to give it vitali- 
ty and force. 


13. The Seven Capital Sins; by Evceyr Sus. 1. Anger; or the 
Fire Brand. 2. Voluptuousness, or Madeline. New-York: Stringe 
& Townsend. 1849. Charleston: Geo. Oates. ‘ 


Mr. Evcene Sve seems resolute to go through the whole calendar 
of crime. Hitherto, he has given us the entire catalogue of human 
frailt:es massed together in one terrible array—all the passions united 
and struggling in complete possession of that easily entered citadel, 
the weak and feebly garrisoned heart of man. He now proposes to give 
us these dreadful passions in detail. ‘To show them, one by one, each in 
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some startling example, which shal] put to shame, and leave behind, all 
former presentments. He is not original in this plan of taking up the 
passions singly. Miss Baillie preceded him long ago, in her Plays of 
the Passions. They have both erred, working on av erroneous princi- 
ple. The passions not only never go alone in the individual, but, where 
there are groups of persous, there must be conflicting passions for the 
purpose of contest and opposition. The two volumes before us are de- 
voted to Anger and Voluptuousness. We have hitherto had Pride and 
Envy. The first of these was the best ; but none of them are compara- 
ble to the Mysteries of Paris, unquestionally the chef-d’euvres of the 
author. Indeed, the worksimmediately under notice are exceedingly flat 
and commonplace. ‘The design is meagre and the details ff msily put to- 
gether. The author is re-cooking meats already stale in his own and 
the dishes of others. Mere lust, and violence, without much if any 
displays of artist-like ingenuity in the development—forced scenes 
of strife and excitement, and unnatural and extravagant action—the 
merest fetches of a jaded invention—betray to us the fact that the author 
is engaged in « work of simple drudgery, and no longer sympathizes with 
his tasks. The very plan upon which he now works—the formal, arbitra- 
ry delineation of passion by passion, toiling ever in obedience toa highly 
artificial plan, to place his one passion forever conspicuously before his 
own and the eyes of the reader, is fatal to his invention, and a painful 
constraint upon the wings of fancy and imagination. ‘These, in short, 
are commonplace narratives of crinic and lust, such as belong naturally 
to the cesspools of the city. 





14. Memorial to the State Legislatures of the United States; by Joux 
W. Kuic. Cincinnati: Morgan & Overrend. 1849. 


Tnis is a brief pamphlet, the object of which is to effect an amend- 
ment of the article of the Federal Constitution which provides for the 
election of President and Vice President of the United States. Mr. 
King, the writer, is for taking the game out of the hands of King Cau- 
cus. He adopts a plan proposed forty years ago by Senator Hillhouse, 
of Connecticut, by which it was proposed that the President and Vice 
President shall be selected by the Senate of the United States, from 
their own body, the decision being made by lottery, and not choice, and 
every member being eligible. Mr. King gives numerous reasons for 
preferring this process above all others, for making a Chief Magistrate. 
He prefers it because it does not flatter the popular vanity—because it 
addresses itself neither to popular passion, nor sectional prejudices, 
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nor individual ambition, nor personal or national hatred. He prefers it 
because it is so simple a contrivance, so noiseless, so definite, so just 
and equal, so proupt and o certain, so incorruptible, so absolutely with- 
out danger ; because it gets rid of bargain and corruption, of contingent 
elections by the house, of caucus packing, of merely available candi- 
datism ; because it will necessarily operate a selection, inasmuch as the 
nominees under the proposed amendment can be no other than the 
representatives of the State sovereignties, who must be supposed to 
send thither their most decent men and minds; because it will neces- 
sarily tend to elevate the character of the body; because it will bring 
the President into office as a gentleman, without compelling him to 
incur the risk of being blackguarded like a pickpocket—untrammelled 
by party forms, and unshamed by the necessity of making equivocal 
declarations of his political opinions; because it supersedes the periodi- 
cal convulsions of society ; because it places all the States on an equal 
footing ; because it lessens the abuses and dangers of the press ;—and 
for other reasons, equally strong, which, in the author’s enumeration, 
run out to twenty-two. We may recur to this pamphlet hereafter. 


15. Historical Sketch of the Second War between the United States of 
America and Great Britain, declared by act of Congress, the 18:h of 
June, 1812, and concluded by peace; the 15th of February, 1815. 
Two vols. By Cuartes J. Ixcersott. Embracing the events of 1814. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1849. Charleston, J. Russell. 


Me INcErsoty was held a very good writer when he published his 
Inchiquin Letters. Nobody will impute this merit tohim now. His 
career in Congress has spoiled all his grace as a writer,—as, by the 
way, in the Lower House, it is very apt to do. Such an atrocious and 
complicated style as marks the two volumes which he has put forth on 
the subject of our Jast war with Great Britain, it is rarely the fortune 
of the modern press to exhibit to simple readers. But his history .»ust 
not be measured wholly by its style. It will demand our examination 
hereafter. It embodies a great deal of valuable material, which, in the 
author’s commentary, will be likely to challenge a great deal of dis- 
cussion. If not a writer, Mr. Ingersoll is both an observer and a thinker; 
and, thinking and observing are qualities which must everywhere com- 
mand respect, even where the thought is misdirected and the observation 
biassed and controlled by the prejudices of the partisan. It is the accusa- 
tion against Mr. Ingersoll that he is a partisan. We shall ascertain this 
fact hereafter. Enough, for the present, to say that, in spite of bad style, 
and a crude arrangement of materials, these volumes are essential ad- 
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ditions’ to our historical collections, and 
the industry and research of the writer, 

a keen scrutiny, and the independence of 
be met with among American historians,— 
the usual Yankee trammels. 





16. Dermot O'Brien, or the Taking of Tredagh. A Tale of 1649. 
With Illustrations. By Henry W. Hersert, author of the “ Ro- 
man Traitor,” &c. New-York: Stringer & Townsend. 1849. 


‘Tue quality in which Mr. Herbert is defective is invention. His plot 
is usually very meagre. The quality in which he most excels is in the 
delineation of the active struggle of combatants. This is the chief 
feature in all bis productions, which greatly lack variety. A pursuit is 
begun and continued through certain chapters of frequent vicissitude. 
Now the chase is greatly in advance ; now the pursuer presses closely 
on his heels. At the awkward moment, new parties are put in, and the 
pursuit is thwarted, to be resumed, when the opportunity shall offer, at 
the next turn of the road. Another chase, and another escape. Anon, 
the castle is gained. Am army appears. It is besieged. It falls, and 
a deadly struggle between the’vindictive rivals takes place among the 
ruins. This is made to assume many varying aspects, duly to exercise 
the nervous sensibilities of the reader. The conclusion is usually of 
mixed character. The hero and heroine escape, perhaps, but some 
faithful friend, in whom we have an. interest, pays the tribute which 
fate exacts for the good fortune which our favorites enjoy. A deity 
steps in at the suitable moment to effect all these purposes. But Mr. 
Herbert is a good classic, and, in this intervention, he never outrages 
the sterling rule of the poet: “ Nec Deus inéersit, nisi dignus vindice 


nodus.”” 


17. Oration, delivered before the “ Fourth of July Association ;” by 
Netson Mrrcnett, Esq. on the 4th of July, 1848. Charleston: 
J. 8. Burges. 1849. 


Mr. Mircuett is known among us as a sound Jawyer, and a sensible 
politician. There is no flummery about him. If he has to deliver an 
oration, he thinks of the cause, and not of the banners. He makes no 
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flourish of trumpets—is, indeed, a little too much of the ascetic in 
this matter, It may be permitted to the orator, celebrating the anni- 
versary of American independence, to deal in some of the flourishes 
of rhetrric, and pile up, at moments, his mountain of metaphor. Mr. 
Mitchell does no such thing. His oration is rather an esvay on the 
causes of our independence, aud its necessity, than a glowing declama- 
tion about the history. He pursues his subject in a series of generali- 
zations, which almost exclude details and events. Scverely concentra- 
tive, he is turned aside by none of the temptations of his subject, and 
his oration reads like the introductory chapter to a history of the revo- 
lution. As such, it has a value beyond the merits of mere oratory. 
It compels inquiry and thought. It is, perhaps, the highest pra.se to 
Mr. Mitchell, that it satisfies both, and fulfils all the corditions of the 
plan which he seems to have proposed to himself. 





18. Oration, delivered before the Fourth of July Association; by Wm. 
Porcuer Mixes, on the 4th of July. Charleston: James S. Burges. 
1849. 


We had the pleasure of hearing this oration. Professor Miles hap- 
pily unites the arts of the speaker with those of the writer. His style, 
in both respects, is polished, forcible, and persuasive. He is an artist; 
with this defect, which he has yet to overcome, that he does not quite 
succeed in concealing the artist. When the orator, heated with his 
own fervor not less than the season, stops in the midst of his harangue, 
to wipe the moisture from his face and brows, let him wipe it honestly, 
frankly, after the genuine English method, with a bold dash of the 
handkerchief upon his front, thrusting the silk into his pocket or upon 
the table when he has finished the operation. But don’t let him touch 
the cheeks and lips gingerly, as if he were afraid of removing some of 
the flesh. This was one of the defects which struck us in our author’s 
manner. In most other respects, we were quite satisfied and delighted. 
Professor Miles knows excellently well how to adapt the action to 
the sentiment. The latter was glowing, and his action was not 
only animated happily, but marked by an ease and symmetry which 
realized all the grace which the audience could desire. His oration, 
with a full knowledge of history, was marked by a parallel between 
the principles governing our revolutionary action, and the history which 
is mos: pressing upon us in the progress of present times. He speaks 
the sentiment Of a large portion of the South—we may safely veuture 
to say the whole people—when he declares the indignant con7iction 

29* 
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that we have no longer any constitutional rities upon which to rely. 
It was objected by sundry persons, mo tious than just, that he 
spoke as a partisan, and allowed present ics to trespass upon a 
subject which belonged exclusively to the past. We were required to 
enjoy an unmixed sentiment of pride and triumph in past achievements, 
without any regard to present cares and anxieties. As if this were 
possible! As if such laborious care to avoid the subject of the common 
thought, was not, indeed, a vulg2r sort of hypocrisy, which could deceive 
nobody. But, in truth, there could be no better use made of the anni- 
versary of American freedom, than habitually to compare its objects 
and its acquisitions with the degree of security which we enjoy under 
its supposed guaranties. This was done by our author, and in excel- 
lent style. The printed oration amply testifies to this. It is well 
thought, and graphically expressed, in a style at once lucid and forcible. 





19. The History of the United States of Americz, from the discovery 
of the Continetit, to the organization of Government under the Fede- 
ra! Constitution. By Ricnarp Hitprera. In three vols. Vols. 1 
and 2. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


We know no literary Jabor which is more really desirable to the 
American than an honest and well written history of his own country ; 
and we hail with hope and anxiety— which but too commonly conduct 
to disappointment,—the appearance of every new publication which 
proposes to supply so necessary a want. We are not yet prepared to 
speak for the integrity of Mr. Hildreth as an historian. We reserve 
our opinions until the appearance of his closing volume. But his pre- 
face discourages us in respect to his claims as a writer, and as a man 
of tasie and modesty. It is written witha pretension almost amount- 
ing to insolence, and in a pert and vulgar style which is particularly 
unsuited to the dignity of the historian. The few pages which we 
have read, in his first volume, are not caleulated to impress us with the 
freedom and elegance of his pen; at best) his sentences can lay 
claim only to an intelligible distinctness. But/a beginning is always an 
awkward matter, and our auth r may improve as he proceeds. If an 
honest historian, we hope that he will do so. If not, the coider and 
clumsier lis narrative the better. So shall he fail in those arts which 
might beyuile the simple and confiding into belief. 
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20. History of the National Constituent Assembly (of France) from May, 
1848. By J. F. Corxaan, Esq. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
1849. 


No narrative of the kind could have been rendered more interesting 
or more instructive, with less labor and trouble to the reader, than the 
one before us. It reports, day by day, the proceedings in the progress 
to the formation of a constitution, of the recent constituent national 
assembly of France. It reports the history of the attempt at a second 
revolution, and the terrible days of strife which followed the efforts of 
the Red Republicans, to acquire the ascendancy—the equal elevation 
of their men and policy. In relating this progress, civil and insurre¢. 
tionary, the author gives us a series of very lifelike pictures of the 
chief actors in the history—brief biographical sketches rendering each 
portraiture complete—the vraisemblance of which we have no reason 
to question. The volume is one of singular interest, and the author 
discusses the several subjects which occur, with the ease of one per- 
fectly familiar with all their elements. 


+ 


21. Bulwer and Forbes on the Water Treatment; edited, with addi- 
tional matter, by Rotanp S. Hovemron, A.M. M.D. New-York : 
Geo. P. Putnam. 1849. 


‘Most readers of newspapers will remember to have read the elo- 
quent letter of Sir Edward Bulwer, respecting his recovery from a cruel 
and seemingly fatal disease, by the cold water treatment. This letter 
forms the opening portion of this volume. It is followed by a review 
of the subject from the pen of John Forbes, M.D.,a practitioner of the 
school of allopathy, who acknowledges, in his article, though with evi- 
dent reluctance, and a costiveness that yields as little as possible, the 
great virtues and benefits of cold water, as practised by the Silesian 
Priessnitz, in the relief of many, if not most, human diseases. Alter 
these papers follow several other contributions rendering the volume a 
very desirable authority, if not manual, for those seeking a knowledge 
of the remedial practice which it is designed to recommend. It i8 an 
interesting and valuable compilation, very neatly got up. 
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22. Poems; bv Wirtiam Cowrer. With a biographical and critical 
Introduction, by the Rev. Txomas Dace: and seventy-five illustra. 
tions, engrayed by Jehn S. and Tudor Horton, from drawings by 
John Gilbert. In two volumes. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
1849. Charleston: John Russell. 


Tus is incomparably the most beautiful edition of the works of 
Cowper which has ever been issued from the American press. In point 
of typographical costume, and illustration, it will compare favorably 
with any of the British issues. It deserves general preference. Cowper 
is not so much read as he deserves to be by our people. We know of 
but one other American edition, and that was the wretchedest of all 
samples of mortal typography. Cowper was not merely a moral poet. 
He was one of admi-able fancy, humor and wit. His imaginative facul- 
ties were strong if not discursive, and his mind, as an author, was singu- 
larly independent. He was, besides, in literature, a reformer. He was 
the first to strike at the false and meretricious school, borrowed from 
France and Italy, which, at the opening of his career, beset the poetry of 
his country He led and taught the proper way to nature, and to that 
art only which is content to be the accoucheur of nature. He deserves 
our homage, and will reward our repeated study. His biography, by the 
Rev. Mr. Dale, will be read hesitatingly, though with interest. We 
doubt if Mr. Dale was better prepared to be his biographer than Mr. 
Newton to have been his social and spiritual adviser. It is very cer- 
tain that Mr. Dale is but a doubtful judge of harmony. The criticism 
which he bestows upon certain lines of the author, only proves that the 
critic has no ear, and knows not well how to read or emphasize poetry. 





23. Mardi: anda Voyage Thither. By Herman Metvi.te. In two 
volumes. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1649. 


Mr. Metvitcs is well and favorably known as the writer of two very 
pleasant books. of South Sea experience, in which the critic persuaded 
himself that he found as many proofs of the romancer, as of the histo- 
rian. Mr. Melville alludes to this doubt and difficulty, and somewhat 
needlessly warns us that, in the present work, We are to expect rothing 
but fiction. His fiction takes the form of allegory rather than action or 
adventure. His book, in fact, is a fanciful yoyage about the world in 
search of happiness. In this voyage the writer gives a satirical picture 
of most of the deeds and doings of the more prominent nations, under 
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names which preserve the sound of the real word to the ear, while 
slightly disguising‘it tothe'eye. In this progress, which is a somewhat 
monotonous one, the author gives us many glowing rhapsodies, much epi- 
grammatic thought, and many sweet and attractive fancies ; but he spoils 
every thing to the Southern reader when he paints a loathsome picture 
of Mr. Calhoun, in the character of a slave driver, drawing mixed blood 
and tears from the victim at every stroke of the whip: We make no 
farther comments. 





24. Mordaunt Hall; or a September Night. A novel. By the author of 
“Two old men’s Tales,” &c. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
1849. 


A story, like most of those written by Mrs. Marsh, too uniformly 
sad and sombre, wanting relief and lightness in its progress, as well 
as in its close. {It is an ordinary tale of seduction and misery—the 
terrible consequences of crime accruing to the innocent, embittering 
their lives, and leading only to the disappointment of a noble career in 
an early death. In this narrative, the author succeeds in some lovely 
and striking portraitures, in some sweet and touching scenes, in the in- 
culcation of moralities at once truthful and tender; in rebukes to pride 
as well as to merit and innocence ; and in the delineation of pictures 
such as require and receive the assistance of a very happy fancy. But 
for the uniform sombreness of the tints,—some cccasiona! defects in 
portraiture,—and a catastrophe which disappoints expectation, and de- 
feats the objects of poetical justice—a very frequent fault with our 
author—we should gsteem this work quite equal to any of her pen. It 
may be read with profit, and will certainly be read with interest, as a 
domestic story full of pathos and not deficient in power. 





25. The Midnight Sun; a Pilgrimage. By Frepvertca Bremer ; au- 
thor of “ Brothers and Sisters, &c.” Translated from the original, 
by Mary Howitr.. New-York: Harper & Bro. 1849. Charles- 
ton: J. Russell. 


A sticut sketch, or series of sketches, in Miss Bremer’s usual and 
well known manner—marked with a lively fancy, a pure taste and a 
truthful household morality. As a story, the volume exhibits equally a 
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lack of force and compactness. The design is very slender, and wholly 
wanting in novelty. The value of the performance consists almost 
entirely in the pictures of the extreme north which the author unveils to 
us, ber fancy and patriotism equally tending to invest with a purple at- 
mosphere that region of her birth from which the inhabitants of more 
southern climates are apt to shrink with a nameless horror. It will 
need that she infuse a greater degree of fire into her “ Midnight Sun” 
before she will be successful in warming us with more agreeable im- 
pressions of the realm which she inhabits, than we now possess. Her 
enthusiasm in regard to her country, though very pleasant to consider, 
will require a genius more intense than is in her gift, to reconcile us 
to its prolonged and terrible midnight, and to the tutelar deities of its 
ice bound crags and gloomy seas and precipices. 





26. A Man made of Money; by Dovctas Jerroxp, author of Mrs. 
Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1349 
Charleston: J. Russell. 


A very lively and well sustained allegory—that of a man, who, goa- 
ded by a wife’s vanity, selfishness, and love of show and expense, to 
constant expenditure, is made to wish that he were made of money, 
and is taken at his word by some one of those busy devils who are 
always at hand to take advantage of a reckless customer. It is with 
some ingenuity that the author associates his allegory with the daily 
working of facts—making his material and spiritual operations harmo- 
nize, in such a manner, as to reconcile us to the absurd exaggeration 
which constitutes his foundation. His allegory is, perhaps, unfortunate 
in being too close, since we lose sight of his her® too frequently as a 
real being, in regarding him as a figurative one. Still, the paiuful and 
humiliating pertraiture of passions that grow diseased, that prey fatally 
upon the frame, as well as the heart and the affections of the man— 
that gnawing avarice, that baneful pride, that usurps the place of 
the proper nature and makes shipwreck of all its true interests 
in the pursuit of mere lusts and vanities—is exceedingly forcible. The 
work ends abruptly—we had almost said ungatisfactorily. Something 
seems to be wanting, which a sequel may probably supply. 
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27. The Sea Lions: or the Lost Sealers: by J. Fennimore Cooren, 
author of “the Spy,” &c. 2 vols. New-York: Stringer & Town- 
send. 1849. Charleston: G. Oates. 


In his more recent novels, Mr. Cooper seems resolved to forego, 
almost entirely, all the advantages which, in a work of prose fiction, 
result from the employment of the dramatic element. His stories are 
scarcely so much stories of persons as of things. His narratives derive 
their interest . ather from delineations of natural phenomena, than from 
human nature or society. Ina previous work, he required our atten- 
tion chieflv to the development of new abodes for man by volcanic ebul- 
litions, ad (2 story before us is given mostly to the empire of ice in 
the antart.. ..gions. To those who seek fora very fair description of 
these little known regions—of their vast territories of cold—their ex- 
tensive fields of frost,—their storms of snow,—their mountains of ice, 
and the novel terrors of such an agent, in such a world of void and de~ 
solation, these volumes should be satisfactory. As a tale involving hu- 
man agency, there is really no story at al]; or one of an interest so 
slight, and an ingenuity so feeble, that it scarcely calls for mention. 





28. Adventures in the Libyan Desert, and the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon; 
by Baye Sr. Joun. New-York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1849. Charles- 
ton: J. Russell. 


To those who have followed the progress of Alexander the Great, 
in-his pilgrimage across the desert of Libya, to the great temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, this slight but pleasant sketch of Mr. St. John, will 
awaken grateful memories, and strengthen old and agreeable impres- 
sions. The narrative, without possessing much force or novelty, is in- 
teresting, and written in a style sv good humored and wanting in pre- 
tension ; that we naturally forgive the deficiencies of the author in con- 
sideration of his ease and modesty. The progress across the Eastern 
deserts is one that has becume vf late days exceedingly monotonous, 
particularly as most writers seek to supply the lack of incident, by 
the accumulation of commonplaces in sentiment and declamation. Mr. 
St. John does something, though not much, of this tedious busi- 
ness ; but fortunately does not quite effect the overthrow and exhaus- 
tion of the reader. When he begins his details, his attention be- 
comes fixed, and he narrates them with sufficient spirit and conden- 
sation. His account will interest where it does not excite, and re- 
kindle waning memories, even where it supplies the mind with no 
new facts. 
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29. Iconographic Encyclopedia of Science, Literature and Art ; system- 
atically arranged, by G. Heck: with five hundred steel engravings, 
by the most distinguished artists of Germany. The text translated 
and edited by Spencer F. Barry, A.M., M.D., Professor of Natu. 
ral Sciences in Dickinson College, Carlyle, (Pa.) Part I. New- 
York: Rudolph Garrigue. 1849. Charleston Agent, Saml. Hart, 
Sen. 


Tuts admirable work is from the German. We rejoice tosec it ren. 
dered into the English by such competent hands, and under such favor. 
able auspices. Its plan comprises histories of all the branchee of hu- 
man knowledge which can be illustrated by pictorial representation. Its 
subjects, accordingly. include mathematics, the natural and medical sci- 
ences, geography, ethnology, military science, naval science, architec- 
ture, mythology, the fine arts, technology, &c., forming a vast body of 
the movt valuatle literature. The publication supplies many deficien- 
cies, and we give it cordial welcome in America. The first number, 
which is now before us, leaves nothing to be desired at the hands of 
the publisher. It.is a fine octavo publication of 80 pages, with 20 steel 
engravings, all in a compact portfolio. 





30. History of the American Bible Society, from its organization to the 
present time. By W. P. Srricxianp. one of the Society's agents. 
With an introduction, by Rev. N. L. Ricz, D.D., of Cincinnati. Em- 
bellished with a likeness of the Hon. Elias Boudinot, L.L.D., First 
President of the Society. “The Lord gave the word; great was 
the company of these that published it.”"—-Psalms. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


A WELL PRINTED octavo, giving an ample history of the great moral 
charity, par excellence, of modern civilization. The contents of the work 
range back to the first coming of the Puritans to America, and absorb a 
great variety of tributary matter, continued through the successive pe- 
riods, to the present time. The condition of the country prior to the 
organization of the American Bible Society—the causes which prepared 
the way for the organization of the Society —its organization—managers 
and officers —auxiliary Societies—Bible house—acts of incorporation— 
printing, and circulation of Bibles, in prisons, among seamen, army and 
navy, Sabbath schools, societies, Indians, Mexicans, foreign lands— 
these are a portion of the topics, which, must mecesearily involve a vari- 
ous and highly interesting history. 
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31. Two Lectures on the Connection between the Biblical and Physical 
History of Man, delivered, by invitation, from the Chair of Political 
Economy of the Louisiana University. Delivered 1848, by Josian 
C. Nort, M.D. 1849. 


Tue tone of these lectures is unfortunate. Dr. Nott was evidently 
angry when he wrote them. It is not our purpose to go into this con- 
troversy, or decide on the vexed question which he discusses. We must 
leave that to the patient working of time and thought, under the touch 
of which, error, wherever it may |urk, succumbs at last. It is fortunate 
for christianity, however, that it does not depend, in any degree, upon 
the philosophical question involved in this discussion. It is a mistake 
with religious professors when they seek to identify the questions. Be 
the Jewish history what it may, the mission of Jesus Christ, and the 
faith which he taught, cannot be affected in any way by the decision of 
this controversy. 





32. Church Polity ; or, the Kingdom of Christ in its Internal and Ex- 
ternal Development. By J. L. Reynorps, Pastor of the Second Bap- 
tist Church, Richmond, (Va.) “ Fiwntmon nascuntur Christiani.” — 
Tertul. Apol. 18. Richmond, Va: Harrold & Murray. 1849. 


Ir is not within our province to discuss the claims of theological 
writings, or the virtues of individual sects. We can speak nothing 
more, accordingly, in regard to the little volume before us, than to com- 
mend the clearness of its style, and the simplicity and frankness of its 
expression. It is urderstood to be an acceptable work to the Baptist 
Church. To others, it may be interesting also, as shewing the views 
which are held by a denomination of Christians second in numerical 
strength, we believe, to none in the United States. 





33. A Paper upon California, read before the Maryland Historica! So- 
ciety ; by J. Monaison Harrts, Corresponding Secretary. March, 
1849. Baltimore : Printed for the Society by John D. Foy. 1849. 


Mr. Harris has made an excellent review of the whole subject of 
California, engrossing all the early history in a brief space, and sug- 
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gesting all the topics of interest which belong to the present condition 
of the country. In doing so he has consulted the best authorities. We 
are glad to see that he adopts, with regard: to Lieut. Colonel Frémont, 
a like tone with the writer of an article on the same subject, contained 
in our previous issue. These sentiments will become universal. The 
popular judgment, as well as the popular feeling, will, in a little while, 
make amends to a reputation which has been treated with as little 
justice as tenderness. 





34. Constitution of the South-Carolina Institute for the promotion of art, 
mechanicai ingenuity and industry. Adopted January, 1849. Charles. 
ton: Walker & James. 1849. 


Tue objects of this Society—which are of very great importance in 
a community which has been long suffering from a too great indifference 
to the industrial arts, and which needs, above all things, a proper di- 
versification of its pursuits—are sufficiently declared by the title of 
this pamphlet, which contains, in addition to a well considered plan of 
action, embodied in the constitution, a body of rules and by-laws, and 
an address which summarily unfolds the hopes of the Society, and the 
arguments upon which the members build, in contemplation of their 
future success. We cordially.recommend the scheme of action to the 
favor of the community and country. 





35. The Liberty of Rome: a history with an historical account of the 
liberty of ancient nations; by Samus, Extior. “ Romane spatium 
est urbis et orbis idem.”"—Ovid. “The history of the world is one 
of God's great poems.”—-Hare. In twovolumes. New-York: Geo. 
P. Putnam. 1849. 


Tuis is not a work to be discussed in a paragraph. The subject 
itself, if not the author, requires much more consideration of the 
author, we confess to hearing for the first time. Yet his tone is that 
of a writer who has had experience. A history of Roman liberty, in 
two volumes, of more than 500 pages each, is te be approached with 
deference. It may be judged, but cannot be read ina hurry. We shall 
examine it, and may report upon it hereafter. The work is beautifully 
printed, and is illustrated by several good engravings. 
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36. Benjamin Franklin: his autobiography and a narrative of his pub- 
lic life and services. Splendidly embellished by numerous exquisite 
designs by Chapman. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


Tue eighth number of this publication, which completes the work, 
is now before us. The merits of Franklin’s autobiography are almost 
as well understood as his public services. It deserves the very beau- 
tiful style of setting which it has received from the present publishers. 
A more handsomely printed octavo never found its way into the Ame. 
rican library. Mr. Weld, the editor, seems to have performed his part 
faithfully and modestly. We regret that it was deemed necessary to 
illustrate the volume with wood engravings. Though done by Chap- 
man, and with quite as much spirit as it was possible to exhibit in this 
connection, we are yet of the opinion that the Life of Franklin was 
the very last work that should have been chosen for such decorations. 
There was nothing in his career which was properlysasceptible of 
pictorial ornament,—no fancy, no action, no exciting adventure ; and 
the artist, accordingly, has really been embarrassed in his search after 
subjects which should be suitable to his objects. He has not often been 
successful in finding them. 





37. An Oration delivered in the Fort at Moultrieville on the 28th of 
June, 1849; by J.J. Pops, Jr. Charleston: Jas.S. Burges. 1849. 


Mr. Pore begins well. We believe that this is his first appearance 
on the stage of oratory. His addressis quite a spirited and appropriate 
one,—a little too discursive,—which is too much the mistake of young 
speakers. His style is at once forcible and easy, and his exuberances 
are such as time and practice will readily remove. 





38. An Oration, on the subject of Education, delivered before the Healing 
Spring’s School Association on the 15th June, 1849 ; by J. E. Tosr. 
1849. 


Te style of Mr. Tobin is very creditable to him as a young begin- 
ner. His views on education, if not new, are worthy of frequent repe- 
tition. 
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39. Southey’s Commonplace Book; edited by hia Son-in-law, Joux 
Woop Wazrss, D.D., New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


SovTHEY was as great in devouring as in making books. His mental 
digestion was singularly powerful, and it is wonderful what a variety he 
read. Al] languages, and all departments of literature, seem to have 
ministered equally to his appetites, and the industry and judgment with 
which he noted down all that was memorable in the progress of his 
reading, deserves almost as much gratitude from the public as do his ori. 
ginal writings, There are few pleasanter volumes for occasion! peru- 
sal—few that will furnish so many pleasant provocations to thought—as 
that before us. It ig published in a very neat octavo, on a large and well- 
filled page, clear type, and handsome paper. 





40. Society and Government. Researches upon the Vital Dynamics of 
Civil Government... By Bennet Dow er, M.D., of New-Orleans. 
New-Orleans: Wild & Co. 1849. 


A PAMPHLET, republished from the pages of the New-Orleans Medi- 
ea] and Surgical Journal, which embodies a large and various collection 
of statistics of peculiar interest,all brought in relation to the great and 
absorbing question of social economy and political regimen. The author 
shrewdly suggests, rather than afgues, his propositions, which go to 
show that the prosperity of the human race has invariably resulted from 
the recognition of the rights of the race, and the lessening influences 
of despotism. Fepublicanism, in government, according to our author, 
is the great secrvt, not simply of social security, but of the moral hap- 
piness, and the physical increase and comfort, of the human family. 
His views will compel reflection, if they.do not always bring convic- 
tion. They well deserve study and examination. 





41. Valerie: a Tale, by the late Capt. Marryart, R. N., author of 
“Peter Simple,” &c. Completed by a literary gentleman. Phila- 
delphia. Carey & Hart. 


VaLERIe was a French damsel] of great talents and beauty, for whom 
her mother conceived a most unnatural antipathy. Her brutality drove 
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the child into flight. She took shelter with a female friend, who con- 
cealed her, and for a time treated her as her own. Her parents, mean. 
while, supposed that she had drowned herself, and, as the cause of her 
flight was well known, they suffered a loss of caste in consequence. 
Valerie, nevertheless, grew and flourished, charming, beautiful and ac. 
complished in everything. She was addressed by a gentleman whom 
she refused, and he subsequently married the lady who had adopted 
her. This lady pressed her to accept an invitation made to her to visit 
England ; she did so—and, from that moment, instigated by her hus- 
band, who never forgave Valerie’s rejection of his suite, her patron 
abandoned her. When this became evident to the girl, she put ona 
new character, and resolutely determined to be independent. She 
passed through several vicissitudes as a governess and a teacher of 
music. Jn this progress, she Jearned how bitter was the task, accord- 
ing te Dante, of ‘ascending another's stairs,’ but her independent courage 
works through all and becomes triumphant. She marries happily, and 
the story ends in a cloud of roses. Such is the sketchof the novel. 
Its filling up is unequal. Capt. Marryatt, who was little of a gentle- 
man, knew not well how to describe a lady. The consequence is that 
‘Valerie’ with great beauty, according to her own aecount, and conside- 
rable intelligence, is any thing but an ideal—scarcely a model for the sex. 


42. Lectures on Dramatic Literature ¢ or the Employment of the Pas- 
sions in the Drama; by Sarvr Marx Grrarpm. Professor of the 
Faculty of Letters in Paris, &c. First series. Translated from the 
French, by Rosert Gissts Bagwwett “ Lectorem delectando, pari- 
terque monendo.” New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1849. 


Tue translation of this work is very creditably made by a young Ca- 
rolinian. Girardin’s Lectures may be taken up more formally in these 
pages hereafter. Meanwhile, we are pleased to express our sa\tisfac- 
tion at the performance of our young countryman, whom we hope to 
welcome in future to more independent labors. 





43. The Works of J. Fennimore Cooper. The Spy, complete in one 
volume. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 1849. 


We welcome the edition of Cooper's complete writings, of which 
the present is the initial volume. It is got up in the excellent style of 
23* 
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publication which was adopted by the same publisher in his edition of 
Irving. These two writers properly go together. They were the first 
to begin fairly the career of American letters. Mr. Cooper is an old 
favorite with ourselves, as well as the public. We can forgive all his 
errors in consideration of his sturdy aud sterling merits. We trust, 
and believe, that his countrymen generally are prepared to welcome 
him with a renewal of old favors, and a forgetfulness of the old quarrel. 
They have now an excellent occasion to do so. This fine edition de- 
serves to have a place everywhere in the American library. It is newly 
revised and improved by the author, coupled with explanatory and illus- 
trative notes, and prefaced by a new and interesting introduction, which 
shows whence he derived the original germ of the novel which first 
brought the writer into notoriety. 





44. Last Leaves\of American History: Comprising Histories of the 
Mexican War and California; by Emma Wittarp. New-York: 
George P. Putnam.) 1849. 


Tue principal events in the history of the United States, beginning 
with the inauguration and death of Harrison, and bringing down the 
record to the close of the war with Mexico, are here compressed into 
the smallest possible space. This is the chief, perhaps the only merit 
of the volume, which is rather ¢hronological than historical, which 
expatiates fully upon none of the particulars in our progress, and is 
written in a style exceedingly slipsshod. An excellent map of the 
United States, including our new acquisitions in Oregon and Califor- 
nia, accompanies the volume, which is got up in the usual handsome 
manner of all Putnam’s publications. 


45. The Mystic Tie: or facts and opinions illustrative of the character 
and tendency of Freemasonry ; by Atpert:G. Mackey, M,D., author 
of “ Lexicon of Freemasonry,” &c. Charleston: Miller & Browne. 
1849. 


Dr. Mackey is habitually known as a student.con amore, and an author- 
ity in all that relates to freemasonry or can interest the craft. His Lexi- 
con was a valuable compend, supplying a generally acknowledged de- 
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ficiency. The merit of this work is of another nature. It does not so 
much teach the laws of freemasonry, as it illustrates its virtues, bene- 
fits and beauties. It is, in fact, a volume of masonic anecdote, grate- 
ful to the mason, and agreeable reading to those who do not belong to 
the fraternity. It is compiled with care, and the stories are generally 
well related. They appear, all of them, to be quite authentic. 


46. Practical Hints on the Comparative cost and productiveness of the Cul- 
ture of Colton and the cost and productiveness of its manufacture. Addressed 
to the Cotton Planters and Capitalists of the South. By Cuarves Ty 
James, Providence: Jos. Knowles. 1849. 


Mr. James gives us a very useful body of Statistics, with a very interest- 
ing running commentary. His pamphlet appears at the rightseason. Our 
people are every where opening their eyes to the importance of engrafting 
the manufacture of Cotton, upon our present plan ot simply raising it. The 
pamphlet before us is designed to foster this spirit. Mr. James is a practi- 
cal man, of large experience in machinery. He should be listened to with 
attention and respect. One of his suggestions, in particular, should compel 
inquiry. He insists that steam is preferable to water power for manufac- 
turing purposes, making always a superior article of goods. With equal 
abundance of water power and fuel, the South is at no loss, whatever may 
be the preferable agent. 





47. Bulletin of the American Art Union. New-York. 1849. 


By this we rejoice to learn ,the continued prosperity of this Institution. 
The last pictare engraved was one by Leutze, on the subject of Queen 
Mary signing the death warrant of Lady Jane Grey. Copies of this pic- 
ture, accompanied by the outline sketches of Darley, on the subject of 
Rip Van Winkle, were distributed to subscribers. Medals in bonor of 
Gilbert Stuart and Washington Allston have also recently been distributed, 
though in small numbers and by lottery. Could not this be so contrived 
as to give one of these to each of the subscribers? The subject of the en- 
graving for the next year, is one ofthe allegorical series by Cole, represent- 
ing youth in pursuit of triamph— hope at the prow and pleasure at the 
helm.’ A small and very pretty etching from this picture has been issued 
already in order to afford an idea of the subject. The larger picture will 
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be of the usual size of the series. The Art Union’s plan isa fortunate one, 
The society in New-York seems doubly so in the management of its 
affairs. The President, Gen. Wetmore, is singularly well calculated for 
the chair which he occupies, 





48. Illustrations of Rip Van Winkle. Designed and etched by Fexix O. C. 
Dartey. For the members of the American Art Union. 1848. 


These are very spirited sketches, from the hands of an artist whose re- 
putation is based rather upon his achievements in works of hamor, than in 
the higher and bolder performances of art. Mr. Darley is destined most 
probably to acquire more credit from his serious, than his humorous per- 
formances, He is yet young, and, with study and industry, and the avoid- 
ance of conventionalities,—which is the great danger from living in a large 
city—he must fise to eminence in his profession. He deserves to do so. 
We have great faith in his natural endowments, and we are pleased to be- 
lieve that he isa student. This implies not only the constant examination 
of what his bretheren of the profession teach, but that he as constantly 
goes out of the profession and info himself. Solitude, and that brooding 
thought which knows how to concentrate itself upon its own heart, are the 
great and proper teachers in all arts which require the agency of the ima- 
gination. 





49. Tyansactions of the Art Union of Philadelphia, for the year 1849. Phila- 
delphia: King & Baird. 1849. 


This institution differs from that of New-York in one single respect. It 
allows to him who draws a prize, the choice of any picture within the col- 
lection, or which he may purchase with themoney. Inthe New-York Art 
Union he draws a picture; in the Philadelphia, the means to buy one. The 
report of this Institution shows it to be prosperous. The agent for South- 
Carolina is Sam!. Hart, Sen., Bookseller, King-street. 











